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The  Archive  will  pursue  this  year  the  same  editorial  policies  which 
have  been  followed  for  the  past  two  years  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr. 
Harriss,  that  is,  of  combining  the  cream  of  student  writing  with  pro- 
fessional and  semi-professional  contributions  into  a small  literary  review 
that  is  a little  more  than  the  conventional  college  magazine.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  editors  to  reflect  in  these  few  pages  somewhat  of  the 
spirit  and  quality  of  the  recent  rebirth  of  interest  in  belles  lettres  in  the 
South  and  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
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Birthday 

FOR  W.  L.  P. 

By  Helen  Poteat  Stallings 

And  so  once  more  the  year  has  turned  the  curve 
That  leads  it  sadly  down  October  hills, 

Into  a dusk  of  memory  that  fills 
All  of  life’s  twilight  with  its  mellow  glow. 
Throughout  the  silent  room  the  shadows  flow 
Into  long  patterns,  and  the  birch  logs  sing, 

A song  learned  from  the  spring  winds,  as  they  fling 
Fragrance  of  rain  to  wild  gods  whom  they  serve. 

You,  who  are  more  to  me  than  all  the  gold 
Garnered  of  yellow  roses,  or  the  high. 

Darkling  beauty  zvinter  woods  enfold; 

Forever  will  October  pass  me  by. 

Leaving  me  only  you,  until  I lie 

With  ghostly  sparks,  and  red  leaves,  wantonly. 
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“Signed  By  Mr.  CaSell”  y,  / 


IF  REPORTS  be  true  the  reserved  Mr.  James  Branch  Cabell  is  to  become 
more  than  inaccessible  to  the  common  herd  of  Philistian  tumble- 
bugs.  For  proof  of  this  retrogression  to  Nirvana  witness  the  now 
broadcasted  handbills  in  advertisement  of  the  Storisende  edition  of  the 
works  of  Mr.  Cabell.  The  ominous  sound  of  the  presses  grinding  out 
this  “collector’s  edition  in  which  no  expense  has  been  spared”  roars  in 
my  ears.  In  spite  of  the  sense  of  doom  the  first  release  will  be  that  odd 
gathering  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  Beyond  Life. 

At  less  than  fifty,  as  the  publishers  say — forty-eight  to  be  exact — 
Mr.  Cabell  attains  the  end  for  which  the  pen  was  made,  a limited  edition. 
It  would  be  of  critical  value  to  know  the  inward  reaction  upon  the  cre- 
ator of  Poictesme  that  the  coming  of  the  Storisende  edition  will  have 
upon  him.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regards  to  his  artistic  credo  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  preface  to  the  Judging  of  Jurgen, 
“I  have  endeavored  to  write  that  wherein  each  man  will  find  what  his 
nature  enables  him  to  see”.  Over  such  a frankly  honest  statement  of 
facts  hangs  the  shadow  of  Storisende. 

Whatever  the  critics  of  Jurgen’s  modern  progenitor  may  say,  they 
will  scarcely  deny  his  past  faithfulness  to  his  creed  as  he  interprets  it. 
And,  this  in  the  face  of  opposition,  subtle  opposition,  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  cope  with,  than,  say,  the  sledge  hammer,  brick  bat,  cannonade, 
against  his  fellow  cynic  Mr.  Henry  Louis  Mencken.  Many  regard 
Poictesme  of  Philistia  as  an  ivory  tower  of  escape  for  Mr.  Cabell  from 
the  vulgarities  of  experience.  So  it  may  be,  but  I am  one  out  of  many, 
and  there  are  others  beside. 

To  quote  the  brochure  of  Storisende,  “It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Mr.  Cabell  has  been  working  for  twenty-five  years  on  a romantic 
Comedie  Humaine  which  covers  the  last  seven  centuries ; and  that  each 
of  his  novels  and  stories,  whether  it  concern  itself  with  Litchfield  or 
with  the  high  history  of  Poictesme,  is  an  integral  part  of  what  he  refers 
to  as  'The  Biography’ — a Biography  of  the  life  of  Dom  Manuel  of 
Poictesme,  alike  as  that  life  was  lived  by  him  in  the  rather  widely  vary- 
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By  James  B.  Spencer 
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ing fields  of  fact  and  of  recorded  history,  and  as  that  life  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  descendents  of  Dom  Manuel  down  to  our  present 
day”. 

Of  this  new  Comedie  sixteen  volumes  have  been  issued,  the  seven- 
teenth is  in  process  of  completion,  and  the  remaining  two  are  being 
worked  out.  Further,  it  is  said  that  beginning  with  the  present  season 
the  Storisende  collection  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  three  volumes  per 
season  until  the  whole  is  complete  in  the  spring  of  1930.  The  Storisende 
to  be  designed  by  William  Dana  Orcutt,  in  format  is  to  be  executed 
with  Aurelian  deckle  edge  paper,  the  type  in  Caslon,  and  the  binding  in 
full  cloth  with  gilt  top.  All  of  which  reads  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  gold  harp  descriptions  attached  to  subscription  sets  of  three-quarters 
morocco  Modern  Eloquence.  And,  “Each  volume  will  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Cabell.” 

As  one  who  has  followed  the  winding  trail  of  Dom  Manuel  through 
the  pages  of  the  Cabell  biography  the  question  comes  to  me,  after 
Storisende  ? 

On  the  answer  to  that  question  the  Cabell  gem  studded  tower  of 
ivory  rests.  For  the  mere  sake  of  conventional  agreement,  I will,  for  the 
moment,  concede  that  Mr.  Cabell  has  become  a classic.  Whereon  I 
raise  the  question  of  the  worth  of  becoming  a classic.  To 

“.  . . join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence — ” 

would  cramp  Mr.  Cabell’s  style.  In  a disquieting  sense  he  would  be 
consigned  to  the  class  of  the  great  unread.  Before  the  Jurgen  episode, 
not  that  Mr.  Cabell  ever  was  read  save  by  the  bookish  few.  He  was 
then  a classic  of  undeserved  obscurity.  Now  he  faces  elevation  into 
another  obscurity  just  as  unwarranted  as  the  former  one  ever  was. 
Danger  awaits  the  author  of  Jurgen,  and  this  time  it  is  not  through  the 
efforts  of  would-be  Bostonian  Anthony  Comstocks.  By  the  spring  of 
1930,  when  he  is  more  than  fifty  winters  old,  Mr.  Cabell  will  have  come 
to  a literary  cross  road. 

Then,  like  Oedipus  of  Sophocles’s  plays,  the  delineator  of  the  inher- 
ent Dom  Manuel  will  have  arrived  at  the  fateful  “place  where  three 
roads  meet”.  Triple  possibilities  lie  open  to  him  there:  a complete 
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abandonment  of  the  old  picaresque  fields;  a turning  to  new  variations 
on  the  accustomed  themes;  or  death  in  a literary  if  not  in  a physical 
sense.  On  first  consideration,  of  these  twain,  the  second  choice  is  to  be 
desired  above  the  first,  even  as  the  last  is  to  be  the  least  desired  of  all. 
But  is  the  last  to  be  regretted  ? 

Painful  it  is  to  contemplate  what  events  would  befall  Mr.  Cabell 
should  he  undertake  the  highway  of  new  adventure.  Stripped  of  all  his 
romantic  trappings  he  would  seem  to  wander  in  a world  whose  “sedge 
has  withered  from  the  lake”  of  fancy.  Out  of  his  native  kingdom  the 
master  of  Dumbarton  Grange  would  scarcely  seem  at  home,  either  to 
the  world  or  to  himself.  The  legend  of  Jurgen,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
is  a part  of  him,  as  is  the  atmosphere  of  old  Litchfield,  and  the  studied, 
if  erratic,  opinion  of  John  Charteris. 

Or,  if  Mr.  Cabell  should  be  inclined  to  chronicle  further  happenings 
to  lords  and  ladies  in  his  ancient  kingdom  of  the  mind,  his  readers 
might  expect  new  workings  from  an  exhausted  claim  only  to  go  away 
disappointed.  Like  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  he  might  find  his  latter  day’s 
refuge  in  poetry,  of  which  poetry  there  is  some  indication  in  From  the 
Hidden  Way,  although  this  volume  was  published  in  earlier  years. 
Worse  than  death  would  be  to  see  the  time  when  the  Cabellian  fires 
burn  low. 

Doubt  that  such  an  end  will  ever  come  for  Mr.  Cabell  is  strengthened 
for  me  when  I come  seriously  to  regard  the  iron  quality  of  the  Cabell 
literary  creed.  This  creed  is  of  my  choosing,  not  his ; therefore  he  may 
dissent,  but  that  is  another  problem.  Persons  not  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing when  they  read  label  Mr.  Cabell  as  being  purposely  mystifying. 
Him  and  his  legends  they  have  viewed  as  they  do  certain  portions  of  the 
Holy  Book  such  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Habakkuk.  Other,  more  dis- 
cerning readers  consign  to  despair  their  efforts  to  determine  when  Mr. 
Cabell,  in  Jurgenese,  is  laughing  up  his  sleeve,  when  at  them,  or  at  him- 
self. Here  is  where  the  uncommon  Cabell  creed  of  letting  each  reader 
perceive  only  that  “which  his  nature  enables  him  to  see”  comes  into 
practical  use.  It  fits  all  times  and  all  occasions.  And,  the  ultimate 
truth  or  falsity  of  that  creed  measures  as  well  by  the  Bible  of  King 
James  as  it  does  by  the  works  of  our  contemporaries.  Whatever  the 
gods  may  send  to  Mr.  Cabell  his  creed  will  remain  intact. 
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Peacocks  in  Snow 

By  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 

O never  a doubt  but  she  will  always  be 
Loveliest  when  the  year  in  silence  lies 

Widowed  of  music  of  each  bird  and  tree 
And  the  blank  snow  flies. 

Her  color  is  silver  and  her  place  among 

Snows  and  the  things  that  have  nothing  to  say. 

Her  beauty  will  not  have  a single  tongue 
Sing  yea  or  nay. 

From  roses  and  green  things  she  keeps  apart, 

Her  soul  within  her  is  so  green  and  warm ; 

The  red  wild-rose  she  wears  for  her  hot  heart 
Is  lone  as  storm. 

She  keeps  her  beauty  splendider  ten-fold 
Since  fierce  gods  in  her  bosom  lonely  go 

Like  the  queenly,  sad,  and  bitter-cold 
Peacocks  in  snow. 
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Tempus  Edax  Rerum 

By  Virginia  Stait 

IATiN  LOOKS  and  sounds  so  well,  even  better  when  you  don't  know 
^ what  it  means  than  when  you  do,  that  I write  the  title  as  above 
and  put  the  explanation  here.  T empus  edax  rerum  means  ime, 

the  consumer  of  things.”  That  will  save  a?iy  one  the  trouble  of  looking 
it  up  in  ‘'Words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages.” 

My  friend  Mercian  and  I were  having  one  of  those  talks  which 
search  out  some  of  the  deepest  things  of  life,  or  would  with  any  one  but 
Mercian.  He  had  French  blood  in  his  veins,  was  thirty-three,  hand- 
some and  debonair,  one  of  those  persons  who  seem  not  only  without  a 
care  but  without  a memory.  I was  his  senior  by  some  forty  years — it 
looks  less  if  it  is  mentioned  that  way — and  I went  to  him  occasionally 
as  one  takes  wine  at  times.  Sometimes  he  came  to  me,  but  that  is  not 
this  story. 

We  were  in  his  library  on  the  evening  of  which  I write,  and  the 
conversation  got  around  to  the  changes  that  even  five  years  make  in 
one’s  desires  and  view  points. 

Mercian  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  lighting  a cigar  looked  at  me 
quizzically.  “It  is  marvelous,”  he  said,  “the  things  for  which  we  would 
give  of  our  years  at  one  time,  in  after  life  are  of  so  little  importance  that 
if  we  remember  at  all  it  is  only  to  be  grateful  they  did  not  come  to  us. 
Personally  I make  it  a rule  not  to  remember;  it  would  be  like  keeping 
ashes  to  warm  you  again.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  I said.  “There  is  no  great  thing,  as  we 
thought  it  in  the  past,  but  that  the  memory  is  held  through  all  after  life, 
ineffaceably  stamped  with  its  might  have  been.  But  it  must  be  a large 
matter,  the  idea  by  which  we  would  have  made  a fortune,  become  dis- 
tinguished, married  the  girl  of  one’s  first  choice — ” 

“Right  there  I will  prove  you  wrong,”  and  Mercian  settled  himself 
for  a talk.  “Until  I was  twenty  we  lived  in  the  country  town  of  Woods- 
ville — the  word  town  might  be  left  off.  My  father  edited  the  four  pages 
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that  came  out  once  a week,  note  paper  size,  and  that  was  called  The 
Woodsville  News.  You  know  the  sort  that  prints,  ‘Miss  Mary  Geer  has 
gone  to  Deadville  to  visit  Miss  Smuggs’,  ‘We  regret  that  fire  destroyed 
the  henhouse  of  Mr.  Small,  only  the  rooster  escaping  with  his  crow’, 
and  ‘The  closest  surveillance  has  not  discovered  if  Mrs.  Shiflett  is  mak- 
ing over  her  black  silk  for  the  third  time.’  From  that  you  can  measure 
the  street,  number  the  houses,  and  chop  off  the  points  of  the  compass. 

“I  thought  the  world  lived  in  Woodsville,  and  if  I went  away  two 
miles,  to  stay  all  night,  I could  not  sleep,  afraid  something  tremendous 
would  transpire  during  my  absence. 

“I  do  not  recall  distinctly  falling  in  love  until  I was  eighteen.  Up  to 
that  time  I had  pulled  hair  and  pulled  taffy  indiscriminately.  Then  I 
saw  Etta  Moore  for  the  first  time,  though  I had  known  her  all  my  life. 
It  was  at  the  Smiths’  party,  they  gave  one  of  games  and  lemonade  every 
fall.  Some  of  the  boys  grew  tired  of  it  and  went  to  the  back  yard,  out 
of  sight — it  wasn’t  six  o’clock — and  played  poker.  Etta’s  brother  was 
with  us.  We  had  just  commenced  the  second  game  when  Etta  was 
there,  talking  fast  to  Rob  about  the  sin  of  playing.  Her  hair,  brown 
like  a tobacco  leaf,  the  most  beautiful  mixture  of  sun  and  shadow,  was 
blown  back  from  her  face,  and  the  color  came  and  went  in  her  cheeks. 
I don’t  think  she  even  saw  any  one  else.  We  got  to  our  feet  in  the 
sheepish  way  country  boys  do.  Edwards  nudged  me  and  said,  ‘Say 
something,  Hal.’ 

“The  boys  thought  because  I wrote  I must  always  be  ready  with  my 
tongue.  Well,  I explained  and  re-explained,  just  to  keep  her  looking  at 
me.  It  happened  that  quickly. 

“I  can  see  her  now,  brown  eyes  like  dusk  had  been  spilled  right  in 
them,  creamy  skin,  and  a face  half  Dresden-shepherdess  and  half  Sal- 
vation-Army girl.  I had  been  born  and  reared  not  one  hundred  paces 
from  her  door,  but  it  might  have  been  the  earth’s  circumference — I had 
never  seen  her  before ! 

“It  was  not  an  easy  courtship.  I worked  harder  than  I did  when  I 
won  my  wife — You  see  I had  been  doing  all  sorts  of  things  for  that 
thumb  nail  paper,  writing  the  funny  stuff  and  putting  in  hell  and  damn 
when  there  wasn’t  any  funny  stuff — just  those  words  mean  a joke  to 
some  people.  Etta  thought  one  of  those  words  would  be  my  destination 
and  the  other  my  passport. 
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“At  last  you  could  scarcely  tell  The  W oodsville  News — father  named 
it  that  because  there  never  was  any — from  a camp  meeting,  except  for 
the  audience.  Subscribers  fell  off  until  I had  to  whoop  up  a western 
reporter,  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  to  keep  us  from  starving.  The  devils 
ran  in  and  out  of  hell  then,  perhaps  they  were  too  loose.  Etta  certainly 
thought  so  and  took  me  to  task,  for  by  this  time  I was  dead  in  earnest. 

“She  always  thought  she  had  reformed  me  until  the  next  issue  came 
out.  It  was  a weekly  penance  and  forgiveness  and  new  leaf  business, 
and  then  the  same  thing  over  again.  She  besought  me  to  give  up  the 
paper. 

“ ‘What  would  we  live  on  if  we  married  and  I did  ?’  I asked.  We 
were  engaged  by  this  time. 

“ ‘There  are  so  many  things  here  one  can  do,’  she  said. 

“ ‘Yes,  there  is  the  green  grocer’s,  and  living  on  decayed  vegetables; 
there  is  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  though  not  horses  enough  for  two  far- 
riers. There  is  the  dry  goods  store,  but  I never  could  tell  cheese  cloth 
from  blankets  unless  I went  to  bed  with  a thermometer.  That  is  all. 
No  lawyer  could  buy  his  ink  here,  we  swap  instead  of  a B.  and  S.  Dr. 
Slayton  makes  about  enough,  if  he  lives  the  ordinary  span  of  life,  to 
own  his  cemetery  lot.  The  undertaker  never  will,  though  he  tells  me 
that  it  is  the  dream  of  his  life  to  have  every  stone  planted  and  ready  for 
each  member  of  his  family,  as  some  people  want  family  portraits.  I 
would  not  consider  the  profession  of  the  man  who  lives  on  the  cross 
roads  and  buys  poultry  to  sell,  making  his  profit  from  the  feathers.  I 
really  think  that  is  precarious,  as  is  Job  White’s  hiring  out  as  a gardener 
when  he  is  hungry  in  the  winter.’ 

“ ‘But  one  wants  so  little  here,’  she  argued. 

“ ‘That  is  true,’  I admitted,  ‘and  I had  rather  die  here  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  so  had  I !’  she  cried. 

“ ‘You  interrupted  me,’  I said.  ‘I  had  rather  die  here,  because  there 
is  less  to  live  for  in  this  spot  than  any  other  on  the  earth.’ 

“It  drifted  along  for  a time,  a long  time  as  such  things  do  in  village 
life.  I have  often  wondered  what  turns  the  earth  at  such  places;  it 
must  be  the  early  worms.  And  then  an  unmarried  Methodist  minister 
came  to  the  place.  He  was  just  hatched  from  a seminary  and  had  been 
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sent  here  to  feather.  One  week  after  he  came  I knew  it  was  over,  my 
dream  and  vision.  Methodists  are  quick,  like  their  revival  tunes,  and 
in  a month  Etta  had  changed  rings  and  prospects. 

‘T  told  father  I must  go  away  and  he  agreed  to  it  and  came  with  me, 
without  asking  questions.  He  had  not  edited  the  columm,  ‘Bear  and  For- 
bear’, for  twenty  years  without  some  assimilation.  I reached  New  York 
with  a few  odds  and  ends  of  introduction  and — made  good.  Three  years 
after  I married  Margaret  Thurston  and  to-day,  in  this  backward  glance, 
I marvel  that  an  idiot  could  have  considered  what  I once  thought  was 
life — and  living.  It  would  have  been  existence  in  a swamp  until  I was 
submerged,”  he  finished  with  a laugh. 

There  was  a little  pause  and  a man  servant  came  in  and  deposited 
Mercien’s  mail  on  a table  between  us,  that  held  glasses  and  a decanter. 

“And  she  married  the  Methodist  ?”  I asked. 

Mercien’s  face  altered  somewhat.  “No,  she  did  not,”  he  replied. 
“Something  broke  it  off  and  she  never  married.” 

“I  think  your  story  has  proved — my  theory,”  I said.  “You  kept 
strictly  to  your  rule,  not  to  remember,”  and  I smiled,  the  quizzical  smile 
the  old  allow  themselves  to  the  young. 

He  stared  at  me  a moment  and  I pointed  to  his  mail  where,  on  top. 
The  Woodsville  News  looked  at  us.  “I  suppose  the  paper,  too,  that  I 
see  you  take  regularly,  for  your  name  is  followed  by  a date,  has  made 
forgetfulness  difficult?” 

“Why — ” he  began  quickly,  and  then  opened  the  paper  instead  of 
continuing. 

“My  God!”  he  exclaimed  the  next  moment,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
staring  down  at  me. 

“What!”  I answered. 

“She  is  dead — dead!”  He  still  stared  at  me  and  then  slowly,  as  if 
some  torture  forced  the  words  from  him,  as  I think  it  did,  he  said,  “I 
loved  her  ...  if  I could  live  my  life  again.  . . .” 
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Heart  of  India 


Two  in  the  jungle,  breathless,  avid. 

Facing  death  with  the  nonchalance  of  David. 

Deep  in  the  mandrake  something  stirs ; 

Purrs ; waits ; purrs. 

“Which  would  you  rather,  beast  or  human?” 

The  grim  joke  curves  from  the  man  to  the  woman. 
Something  ripples  in  olive-slow  tides ; 

Glides ; looks ; glides. 

Hellebore  on  the  hot  ground  tangled. 

Fetor  of  panther  and  hood-cobra  mingled. 

Fire-coated  missiles  of  dull  lead  shine; 
Whine ; strike ; whine.  . . . 

Margaret  T od  Ritter 
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October  Moon-Madness 

Last  night  I slept  beneath  the  moon, 

And  I shall  soon 
Be  mad,  mad ! 

For  a little  owl  moaned 
In  a dying  tree, 

A Will-o-the-Wisp 
Came  and  looked  at  me. 

Far,  far,  away  around  the  hill 
I heard  the  Gypsy  wagons  pass ; 

Pass  with  tiny  bells  that  fill 
Spiders  with  dancing  in  the  grass. 

Last  night  I slept  beneath  the  moon. 

And  I shall  soon 
Be  mad,  mad ! 

Helen  Poteat  Stallings 

Moon  in  Flower 

Toward  the  full  breast  of  the  vagrant  moon 
Swung  a golden  bee ; 

Swiftly  left  its  bitter  kiss 

And  flung  into  another  world  of  stars. 

Agnes  Lillian  Pace 
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The  Country  Doctor 

Reflections  on  the  Rural  Medicine  Man 

By  Gay  Allen 


T 


HE  ITINERANT  preacher  has  already  passed  from  the  Land  of 
Living  long  ago  enough  to  begin  to  appear  now  in  books — to  be 
sure,  not  yet  in  literature,  but  in  books,  nevertheless.  Almost 
any  day  we  might  meet  his  ghost  in  a really  noteworthy  book. 

The  country  doctor  would  resent  being  compared  in  any  way  with 
the  itinerant  preacher ; nevertheless,  he  is  following  the  same,  inevitable 
road  to  oblivion.  Or,  that  is  unless  the  writer  folk  embalm  him  in  ink 
and  paper  (I  speak  not  of  the  missionary  type  of  physician,  who  has 
been  sufficiently  written  about  [simple  words  fitly  chosen!],  but  the 
common,  small-town  variety  of  country  doctor). 

It  is  a task  I should  like  to  see  Christopher  Morley  attempt — not  that 
I think  he  ever  will.  I know  of  no  one  else  who  could  appreciate  the 
personality  and  predicament  of  the  country  doctor  and  write  of  him  with 
the  same  affability  and  understanding.  And  why  could  he  not  make  the 
country  doctor  as  interesting  and  provincially  entertaining  as  a pro- 
fessor turned  book-agent,  a labor  president  of  Illyria,  a Gissing  of  the 
cassock,  or  even  a well-read  Rhodes  scholar  ? 


II 

I am  not  writing  of  the  country  doctor  in  romantic  retrospect.  In- 
deed, I am  fresh  from  a little  mountain  town  where  the  country  doctor 
still  survives.  Furthermore,  I knew  him  intimately  when  I had  the 
measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox,  tonsilitis,  colitis,  and 
on  two  or  three  score  other  itis  occasions.  I have  seen  the  country  doc- 
tor doing  everything  from  treating  elephantiasis  (of  course,  in  the 
homes  of  neighbors!)  to  performing  a major  operation. 
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The  country  doctor  of  the  present  generation  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old-timey  doctor  who  leached  and  cupped  and  the  highly 
trained  scientists  that  the  best  medical  colleges  are  graduating  today. 

Most  rural  communities  still  have  their  country  doctors,  but  the  type 
survives  perhaps  most  flourishingly  in  the  Carolina  mountains,  which 
until  recent  years  have  been  remote  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  are  now  two  classes  of  country  doctor : A few  old  strag- 
glers who  well  deserve  the  term  “quack”,  for  they  are  allowed  to  prac- 
tice only  because  they  had  practiced  before  the  law  was  passed  which 
required  a state  examination,  and  the  legitimate  practitioners.  The 
former  class  we  call  in  the  mountains  practitioners  under  the  “grand- 
father law”  in  medicine.  They  are  not,  of  course,  permitted  to  write 
prescriptions,  but  they  get  around  that  by  carrying  in  their  satchels  their 
own  pills,  salves,  and  panaceas.  The  latter  class  is  composed  of  men  who 
were  graduated  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  years  ago.  Practically  no 
young  men  are  to  be  found  among  them. 

Already  the  country  doctor  has  lost  a great  deal  of  his  aristocratic 
importance.  There  was  a time,  not  many  years  ago,  when  the  doctor 
was  regarded  as  about  the  most  influential  man  in  his  little  town.  Oh, 
it  is  true  that  the  minister  may  have  enjoyed  a more  mysterious  influ- 
ence among  the  women-folk,  but  for  a long  time  the  doctor  seemed  to 
fill  the  shoes  left  vacant  by  our  old-time,  mythical,  southern  gentleman. 
He  stalked  the  stage  between  the  exit  of  Col.  Blank  who  owned  the 
slaves  and  the  entrance  of  the  modern  Main  Street  Mr.  Babbitt.  Law- 
yers often  made  more  money,  but  only  a judge  (and,  of  course,  there 
were  more  doctors  than  judges)  enjoyed  the  same  community  esteem 
and  respect  as  a doctor. 

The  attitude  toward  doctors  might  be  explained  by  the  knowledge 
that  simple  minds  imagined  a doctor  acquired  at  a distant  medical  col- 
lege. Or  it  might  have  been  because  he  wrote  his  prescriptions  in  Latin. 
Or  it  was,  possibly,  the  awe-inspiring  title  of  “Dr.”  before  and  “M.  D.” 
after  his  name.  Anyway,  he  was  a pillar  of  society  (whatever  that 
means ) and  a romantic  figure,  our  doctor  of  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 

HI 

But  the  glorious  day  of  the  country  doctor  has  passed.  There  are 
still  quite  a number  of  the  old  fellows  left,  but  they  are  as  pathetic  as 
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the  surviving  Victorians,  for  there  are  no  new  recruits  and  their  number 
is  rapidly  diminishing. 

The  reasons  for  this  condition  are  not  difficult  to  find.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a persistent  tendency  toward  specialization  in  the 
medical  profession.  Better  working  hours,  more  satisfactory  remuner- 
ation, and  greater  possibilities  for  professional  distinction  have  strong 
appeals  for  the  modern  medical  student.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  for 
the  general  public  to  deplore  in  that,  for  medicine  is  a broad  subject,  and 
specialization  is  most  assuredly  for  the  general  good  of  the  public ; but 
specialization  has  cut  dangerously  into  the  ranks  of  the  general  practi- 
tioners. This  tendency  has  fired  a double-barrel  load  into  the  ranks  of 
the  country  doctors:  Not  only  has  it  crippled  the  supply  of  practi- 

tioners, but  the  few  graduates  entering  this  field  are  finding  city  practice 
more  attractive  than  country  practice. 

And  there  are  other  explanations.  Old-time  country  doctors  who 
are  giving  close  attention  to  the  situation  are  convinced  that  the  modern 
medical  colleges  are  not  training  their  students  for  country  practice. 
The  great  progress  that  the  medical  profession  has  made  is  due  largely 
to  the  new  scientific,  laboratory  analysis  of  diseases,  closer  cooperation 
with  the  specialists,  and  the  use  of  the  best  hospital  facilities.  Yet 
these  modern  methods  are  practically  impossible  in  the  country  and 
small  towns  situated  at  great  distance  from  the  big  cities. 

Naturally,  the  graduate  of  the  modern  medical  colleges  would  prefer 
using  the  tools  and  methods  which  he  has  been  taught  to  use,  and  he 
feels  too  greatly  handicapped  if  deprived  of  these. 

On  the  other  hand,  schools  of  journalism  and  schools  of  education 
have  realized  the  difference  in  country  and  city  needs  in  those  profes- 
sions, Both  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  University  of 
Missouri,  for  instance,  have  schools  of  journalism  which  train  especially 
for  the  needs  of  country  journalism.  Columbia  trains  city  journalists. 
Schools  of  education  stress  the  different  needs  by  a special  organization 
of  their  curricula.  It  is  possible  that  the  medical  schools  could  learn 
a lesson  from  our  schools  of  journalism  and  education. 

But  maybe,  after  all,  the  medical  colleges  know  best.  Perhaps  the 
only  special  training  a country  doctor  needs  is  how  to  run,  repair,  or 
carry  a Ford  car;  how  to  work  a week  on  two  hours  of  sleep;  and  how 
to  collect  fees  from  people  who  have  nothing  to  pay. 
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This  Freedom 

By  Virginia  McCormick 

HEY  LOOK  at  US  in  the  tramways,  men  with  the  steely  questioning 
eyes,  men  with  the  sensual  leers,  men  with  indifference  written 
large  upon  them,  and  we  feel  like  saying,  “Yes,  we  know,  it  is 
not  very  becoming;  that  little  fringe  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  so  like  a 
man’s,  isn’t  it?”  But  we  are  silent  and  smile  that  cryptic  smile  that 
Mona  Lisa  taught  us  and  that  frets  the  male  vanity  because  it  suggests 
things  that  the  masculine  intellect  has  never  quite  compassed.  Men 
want  their  women  feminine;  soft  and  fluffy  with  plenty  of  lace  and 
ribbons;  they  resent  the  short  straight  frock,  the  flat-heeled  shoes,  the 
lack  of  corsets;  they  are  too  much  a symbol  for  freedom,  and  all  real 
he-men  are  cavemen  at  heart  and  would  like  to  catch  us  by  our  erstwhile 
long  and  flowing  locks,  drag  us  to  the  hole  under  the  big  rock  and  let 
us  severely  alone  until  we  have  curled  the  tumbled  locks,  mended  the 
torn  enwrapping  garments  and  put  a little  powder  on  our  noses,  then 
crawled  slowly  and  painfully,  suffering  from  the  bruises  inflicted  by 
the  beloved  muscular  he-man  hands  upon  us  to  beg  for  notice ! 

But  bobbed  hair  has  opened  many  doors  to  women.  We  no  longer 
see  man  only  upon  that  soul  side  sentimentally  immortalized  by  the  poet 
Browning.  Bobbed  hair  has  let  woman  into  the  barber  shop  where 
man  is  at  his  vain,  inglorious  worst.  Today  I sat  upon  a narrow, 
straight-backed  chair  while  my  favourite  barber  spent  an  hour  upon 
Juliano,  the  swarthy,  blue  cheeked  Italian,  who  has  a fruit  stand  inher- 
ited from  his  father. 

First  a hair  cut;  it  must  be  done  just  so;  very  short  behind  and  the 
neck  clipped  close.  The  oily  black  curls  upon  the  crown  of  his  head 
must  remain  long;  long  enough  that  is  to  show  that  they  are  curls, — 
no  longer;  not  the  merest  fraction. 

And  then  the  little  glossy  ebony  pieces  in  front  of  the  ears  with 
their  thick  lobes.  They  must  be  cut  upon  an  imaginary  line,  such  as 
the  Meridian  of  Greenwich. 
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Juliano  carefully  considers  his  reflection  in  a large  hand-mirror,  A 
nod  of  approval,  and  now  the  shaving  must  be  attended  to.  The  beard 
so  blue  beneath  the  skin,  so  black  after  it  has  grown  a day.  A lovely 
foamy  lather,  like  snow  against  a winter  background,  is  spread  upon 
Juliano’s  face  and  worked  into  the  swart,  greasy  epidermis  by  the  bar- 
ber’s skillful  fingers.  Hot  cloths ; massage ; and  then  the  razor,  sharp 
and  gleaming.  Swiftly  Pete’s  thin  hands  move  in  a circle,  then  up  and 
down — but  wait!  Juliano  has  bethought  himself  of  something.  He 
must  have  the  mirror  again.  Ah,  there  it  is ! The  oily,  black  bits  of 
hair  before  the  ears ; they  must  be  trimmed  a little  more ; this  time  with 
the  razor.  The  bootblack  must  come  too  and  make  his  lacquered  boots 
shine  as  does  his  hair.  Juliano  believes  in  the  eternal  fitness. 

Pete  is  hurrying;  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  sees  my  movements 
of  impatience,  and  I am  an  old  client;  one  who  has  bobbed  hair  that 
grows  rapidly.  Also  Pete  is  polite  and  does  not  wish  me  to  feel  neg- 
lected. Indeed  he  is  a little  embarrassed  by  Juliano’s  demands  and  but 
for  that  control,  without  which  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a barber  at  all,  he 
would  show  signs  of  impatience  himself.  He  smiles  at  me  as  if  to  say, 
“At  last,  I am  through!”  But  Juliano  wills  otherwise.  He  must  have 
Bay  Rum;  a dash  of  that  sticky  stuff  that  makes  his  black  hair  shine 
and  lays  it  close  to  his  head.  It  is  given  him  and  then  he  remembers 
the  spray-topped  bottle  with  the  cheap  perfume  and  must  have  that  too. 
Now,  a little  more  lotion  on  the  face.  . . . He  rises  with  a bound  and 
crosses  to  the  long  glass  with  its  fly-specked  gilt  frame  and  its  mottled 
surface ; here  he  stares,  well  pleased  with  his  appearance.  He  pats  his 
hair  with  spatulate  fingers,  a little  grimy,  and  I slip  quietly  and  swiftly 
into  the  chair  he  has  vacated  lest  he  decide  in  favor  of  a shampoo  after 
all.  From  my  point  of  vantage  I watch  him  adjust  his  collar,  with  the 
bat  ends,  which  I am  accustomed  to  see  only  with  a dinner  coat  or  a 
claw  hammer.  A smile  of  utter  satisfaction  spreads  slowly  over  his 
face  and  putting  on  his  overcoat  he  stands  like  a fashion  model  posing 
for  a possible  buyer  while  the  bootblack  brushes  him  off. 

My  trim  is  finished ; it  took  five  minutes  and  not  a word.  As  a silver 
coin  changed  hands  I smiled  at  Pete;  “Cutting  bobbed  hair  for  women 
is  a snap  compared  to  satisfying  masculine  vanity,  is  it  not,  Pete?”  He 
answered  with  a comprehending  grin  and  bowed  low:  “An  easy  job, 
Madame,  what  you  call  a snap ; yes,  yes,  a snap”. 
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L.  Plays  the  Harpsichord 

It  does  not  matter  that  her  gown  is  red 

Or  that  her  arms  are  Dutch  and  full  as  sails ; 

Although  she  bends  like  burghers’  wives  at  pies, 

She  stirs  up  beauty  with  her  chiseled  nails. 

Thin  as  moonbeams  through  an  attic  loft 
The  notes  fall  under  her  cold  fingerings ; 

Exact,  precise,  her  fingers  reach  and  touch 
The  very  cores  of  all  the  slender  strings. 

Rembrandt  painted  her,  I think ; hot  red 
Before  her  golden  box  from  which  she  takes 

Pearl  after  pearl  and  holds  them  to  the  light 
So  fast  and  lovely  that  the  hushed  heart  aches. 

Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 
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PROLOG: 

There  are  always  the  curious  and 
the  unimaginative  who  demand  to 
know  the  significance  of  every  literary 
name.  To  these  people  we  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  hut  one  purpose  in 
naming  this  department  PEBBLES. 
Those  learned  critics  of  The  Chronicle 
will  be  waiting  to  pounce  upon  us  and 
call  our  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  drivel, 
mere  chaff,  mere — but  they  would 
never  have  thought  of  pebbles,  though 
that  is  just  what  they  would  like  to 
fling  at  us.  How  peeved  they  will  be 
that  we  beat  them  to  it!  (Though  no 
doubt  they  will  accuse  us  of  the  un- 
christian— though  not  unprecedented — 
act  of  casting  the  first  one.) 

No,  we  do  not  even  wish  to  remind 
you  that  Demosthenes  found  an  effi- 
cacy in  pebbles  used  in  a certain  man- 
ner, or  that  it  was  with  a pebble  that 
David  killed  Goliath  (for,  after  all, 
you  see,  it  was  not  really  the  stone 
that  killed  Goliath ) ; nor  do  ive  promise 
that  in  the  monthly  collection  there 
may  be  occasional  pearls  or  uncut 
diamonds.  We  promise  nothing.  (What 
a good  political  platform-,  that!)  We 
are  merely  picking  up  a few  of  the 
more  brightly-coloured  pebbles  that 
the  literary  tides  wash  up. 


Even  before  his  publication  of 
“Tristram,”  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son was  often  spoken  of  among  the 
initiated  as  America’s  greatest  con- 
temporary poet.  All  the  critics  seem 
to  agree  that  in  “Tristram”  Mr.  Rob- 
inson is  at  his  greatest,  but  instead  of 
settling  the  question  of  the  greatest 
contemporary  American  poet,  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book  seems  merely  to 
have  stimulated  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion— which  condition,  I would  deduce, 
is  a healthy  stimulation  for  contem- 
porary poetry,  and  certainly  for  Mr. 
Robinson’s  reputation. 

“Tristram,”  however,  necessarily 
causes  a comparison  of  Robinson,  not 
only  with  his  contemporaries,  but  also 
with  all  those  old  masters  who  have 
handled  the  Isolde  and  Tristram  leg- 
ends. I feel  wholly  incompetent  to 
criticise,  but,  personally,  “Tristram” 
interests  me  a great  deal  more  than 
Tennyson's  “Merlin”  and  “Lancelot.” 
To  be  sure,  the  learned  editor  of  The 
Virginia  Quarterly  Review  doesn’t 
think  so  highly  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  mas- 
terpiece, but  then,  oh  well — is  The  Vir- 
ginia Quarterly  Review  the  name  of 
that  journal  anyway?  And  if  it  isn’t, 
who  knows? 
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Perhaps  most  of  the  lovers  of  the 
best  contemporary  poetry  will  join 
in  with  me  in  withholding  their  opin- 
ions as  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  exact  rank 
with  his  contemporaries — in  order  that 
they  may  reread  his  “Tristram”  as 
many  times  as  I have  reread  “Jurgen” 
(though  there  is  really  no  excuse  for 
such  selfish  indulgence!). 

And  apropos  the  subject  of  contem- 
porary American  poetry : For  the  past 
six  months  there  has  been,  I would  esti- 
mate, more  editorials,  criticisms,  and 
papers  devoted  to  diagnosing  and  pro- 
scribing for  contemporary  poets  than 
we  have  been  either  blessed  or  bored 
with  before  in  any  similar  period  of 
time.  Those  doctors  of  The  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  have  often 
pointed  out  that  contemporary  poetry 
is  too  esoteric,  and  they  crave  a modern 
poet  who  can  swing  the  popular  lines 
of  a Longfellow  or  a . . . but  wait! 
Has  Walt  Whitman  ever  been  a 
“popular”  poet? 

There  is  no  denying  the  esoteric 
qualities  of  contemporaries  such  as 
Witter  Bynner,  Turbyfill,  and  perhaps 
Maxwell  Bodenheim.  As  for  that,  I 
doubt  seriously  if  the  uninitiated  ever 
enjoyed  Carl  Sandburg,  who  always 
labored  under  the  belief  that  he  was 
writing  of  and  for  the  people.  But 
surely  even  a college  sophomore  could 
enjoy  (after  all,  enjoying  and  compre- 
hending are  different  aspects  of  criti- 
cism— but  enjoying  is  certainly  one  of 
them)  “The  King’s  Henchman.”  (Let 
the  aimiable  pedants  object  that  they 
prefer  their  Beowolf  straight.)  And 
surely  nothing  very  esoteric  could  have 


been  selected  by  that  practical  Literary 
Guild. 

At  last  it  has  come!  Would  that  it 
had  been  born  sooner  after  the  upset- 
ting influence  of  “Babbitt.” 

Those  few  intelligent  persons  w'ho 
have  had  to  be  exposed  to  “Business 
Admiration”  (for  this  brilliant  parono- 
masia I am  indebted  to  a Chinese  stu- 
dent who  had  just  arrived  in  America) 
have  for  long  prayed  for  just  such  a 
book  as  “Getting  Your  Money’s 
Worth,”  by  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J. 
Schlink,  published  by  Macmillan.  Since 
the  “business  admirers”  have  sought 
the  aid  of  psychology,  and  every  means 
of  scientific  efficiency,  for  practicising 
their  hypnotic  salesmanship  (they  have 
even  invaded  the  churches  until  now 
religion  must  be  “sold”),  then  why 
shouldn’t  the  layman  be  taught  some 
means  of  self  protection? — a college 
course  in  “How  to  Resist  Scientific 
Salesmanship,”  let  us  say.  There  have 
been  other  gestures  in  that  direction, 
but  this  book  is  the  first  to  my  knowl- 
edge to  go  after  the  “go  getters”  with 
their  own  pitchfork.  Not  only  does 
it  expose  the  “business  admirer’s”  bun- 
combe, but  in  the  closing  chapters  it 
also  suggests  inoculations. 

“Some  New  Light  on  Chaucer,”  by 
that  linguist  expert  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, Professor  John  M.  Manly, 
seems  to  have  stirred  up  anew  an  old, 
old  query,  “Who  are  the  three  greatest 
English  writers?”  Answering  that 
futile  question  has  been  a diversion 
among  many  generations  of  critics. 
They  always  include  Shakespeare,  and 
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usually  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
though  Gray  placed  Milton  on  an 
equality  with  the  Stratford  bard.  But 
scarcely  any  two  critics  have  ever 
agreed  upon  the  same  men  for  the  other 
two  positions.  Professor  Manly  as- 
sumes the  attitude  that  no  one  would 
leave  Chaucer  out  of  the  list,  and  gives 
the  following  arrangement : Shake- 
speare, Chaucer,  Milton.  Landor 
placed  them : Shakespeare,  Chaucer 
Browning.  The  third  place  has  been 
given  to  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  scores  of  others.  Bernard 
Shaw’s  list  would  probably  read ; 
Shaw,  Shakespeare,  and  no  one  eligible 
for  third  place. 

Never  a year  passes  that  some  Eng- 
lishman does  not  voyage  over  to 
America,  look  us  over,  and  then  write 
a book  telling  us  just  what  we  are  and 
how  we  look.  Well,  we  don’t  mind 
that  especially.  But  I can’t  understand 
why  we  Americans  don’t  retaliate  by 
doing  the  same  service  for  our  British 
brethren.  Of  course,  Americans  have 
written  criticisms  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Isles  (Emerson’s  wasn’t  bad,  though 
generally  lampooned  for  its  inaccu- 
racy), but  our  criticisms  are  always  too 
deucedly  kind.  I admit,  however,  that 
my  prejudice  against  Englishmen  (thus 
proving  that  I,  too,  am  English,  a 
friend  of  mine  informs  me)  may  not 
be  altogether  just.  Another  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  delights  in  reminding 
me  how  thankful  I should  be  to  Chris- 


topher Columbus  for  saving  me  from 
the  fate  of  being  born  in  England. 

Along  about  the  time  that  H.  L. 
Mencken  began  championing  the  cause 
of  Theodore  Dreiser — which  finally 
lead  to  a sort  of  literary  canonization 
of  that  latter  gentleman  when  he  pub- 
lished An  American  Tragedy — the 
Baltimore  seer  began  analysing  and 
criticising  the  novel  form,  and  contem- 
porary novelists,  with  such  zest  that  I 
suspected  him  of  working  secretly  on 
a novel  of  his  own — a novel  just  to 
show  the  critics  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  I have  watched  expectantly 
through  several  publishing  seasons  for 
some  announcement  of  that  novel.  At 
last,  however,  I am  beginning  to  lose 
hope. 

In  Carl  Van  Vechten’s  “The  Tiger 
in  the  House,”  published  a few  years 
ago,  he  gives  these  words  in  correction 
of  a popular  prejudice  : 

“Whenever  the  subject  comes  up, 
and  it  may  be  said,  speaking  with  mod- 
eration, that  it  comes  up  forty  times  a 
day,  some  one  invariably  declares,  ‘No, 
I don’t  like  cats,  I like  dogs.’  The 
cognate  dichotomous  remark,  which  is 
equally  popular,  prevalent,  and  banal, 
is  ‘No,  I don’t  like  Dickens,  I like 
Thackeray.’  As  James  Branch  Cabell 
has  conveniently  pointed  out  for  all 
time,  ‘to  the  philosophical  mind  it 
would  seem  equally  sensible  to  decline 
to  participate  in  a game  of  billiards  on 
the  ground  that  one  is  fond  of  her- 
ring.’ ” 
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Lyric 

Oh,  how  clear  the  Sucarnochee 
Runs  in  autumn  in  its  bed! 

And  liozv  clear  the  sunlight  playing 
Through  the  willows  overhead! 

It  is  now  the  zvinds  blow  softest 
Through  the  plum  trees  and  the  pines; 

And  the  most  melodious  music 
Swells  to  meet  autumnal  signs. 

It  is  hard  to  leave  these,  hard  to 
Leave  this  river,  clear  and  still. 

Leave  these  pastures,  by-paths,  woods,  and 
Enoch’s  voice  from  Baldwin’s  Hill. 

Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr. 
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A Polynesian  Fantasy 

Mr.  Fortune’s  Maggot,  by  Sylvia  Townsend  Warner.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press.  1927. 

$2.00. 

It  seems  almost  unfair  to  Miss  Warner  to  compare  her  delightful 
book  to  any  other,  yet  it  recalls  to  mind  a similar  entertainingly  whim- 
sical satire,  Robert  Nathan’s  Jonah,  published  some  few  years  ago.  In 
both  of  these  novels  the  religious  satire  is  very  keen  and  spritely,  though 
in  each  the  tale  itself  is  so  charmingly  absorbing  that  only  a college  pro- 
fessor or  a missionary  would  bother  with  the  allegory  or  the  satire.  And 
both  books  are  reminiscent  of  Anatole  France,  though  again  the  com- 
parison is  unfair.  In  spots  Jonah  is  almost  a translation  of  France’s 
Tais,  while  Mr.  Fortune's  Maggot  is  deucedly,  and  cleverly,  original 
throughout. 

Rev.  Timothy  Fortune,  first  a bank  clerk,  then  a Church  of  England 
minister,  feels  the  call  to  go  as  a missionary  to  a mythical  island,  Fanua, 
somewhere  in  the  South  Seas.  Whereas  Robinson  Crusoe  struggled  to 
make  the  most  of  his  unwelcomed  environment,  our  missionary,  once  he 
is  rid  of  the  archdeacon,  acclimates  himself  as  speedily  as  a jungle  ani- 
mal returned  to  his  native  haunts. 

Fanua  is  a sort  of  Utopia,  but  Mr.  Fortune  had  gone  there  with  the 
intention  of  civilizing  and  christianizing  the  loose  living  natives,  who 
were  enjoying  a paradisiacal  happness  unmarred  by  moral  reflections. 
Mr.  Fortune’s  only  convert  is  Lueli,  whom  the  missionary  causes  to  lose 
his  little  wooden  god,  and  so  unhappy  is  the  effect  on  the  lovable  Poly- 
nesian boy  that  it  leads  the  Christian  to  lose  his  own  God.  At  last,  after 
trying  to  teach  the  little  heathen  geometry,  resulting  in  a savage  attempt 
at  suicide,  our  unsuccessful  missionary  sees  the  evil  effects  that  his 
gnuine  love  (for  he  truly  loves  Lueli  by  this  time)  has  wrought,  and 
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decides  to  take  himself  away  from  Fanua  as  soon  as  he  can  make  for 
Liieli  another  wooden  god. 

When  Mr.  Fortune  finally  sets  out  on  his  return  from  the  enchanting 
isle,  both  author  and  readers  have  realized  their  infatuation  for  Miss 
Warner’s  creation,  and  it  is  with  utmost  concern  that  we  read  her  envoy, 
“My  poor  Timothy,  good-bye!  I do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  you.” 

This  is  not  one  of  those  most  important  of  the  year  novels ; but,  what 
is  better,  it  is  one  of  the  most  diverting  and  entertaining  of  the  year. 
Yes,  and  for  many  people  it  may  be  good  for  the  soul,  too ! 

Gay  W.  Allen 

Hey,  Rube! 

Circus  Parade,  by  Jim  Tully.  Illustrated  by  William  Cropper.  New  York:  Albert  & Charles 
Boni.  280  pp.  $2.50. 

The  erudite  Board  of  the  Literary  Guild  chose  Jim  Tully ’s  volume 
as  its  August  offering;  no  doubt  that  will  induce  many  to  read.  This 
book — a series  of  episodes  strung  loosely  together  on  one  single  thread, 
slender  but  capable — is  the  story  of  spielers,  shillabers,  fat  women, 
clowns,  dullards,  crooks,  and  the  rest  of  the  motley  crew  that  made  up 
Cameron’s  Greatest  Combined  Shows.  Through  their  lives  stalk  dis- 
ease, death,  dishonesty,  hunger,  crime,  and  the  rest  of  the  plagues  of  the 
Great  Ring-Master.  There  is  a tender  note,  however,  in  the  stories  of 
the  Strong  Woman,  a four  hundred  pounder,  who  dreamed  of  romance 
in  a vine-covered  cottage  on  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Moss-Haired  Girl, 
convent  child,  who  drew  in  the  shekels  by  frequent  applications  of  stale 
beer  to  her  locks.  The  result  of  Mr.  Tully’s  writing  is  an  unusual  piece 
of  hard  realism,  unadorned  by  any  embroideries  of  sentimentalism  or 
propaganda. 

B.  B.  Car  star  phen 


Mr.  Bromfield  Carries  On 

A Good  Woman,  by  Louis  Bromfield.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  432  pp. 
$2.50. 

The  cleverest  of  our  young  writers,  Mr.  Louis  Bromfield,  has  achieved  a really 
notable  piece  of  novel  writing  in  his  fourth  panel  of  American  life.  A colossal 
and  meaningful  novel  is  this  latest  work,  colossal  because  of  its  rich  and  abundant 
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array  of  vigorous  characters  and  varied  emotions,  meaningful  because  of  its  accu- 
rate and  revealing  picture  of  a vital  phase  of  American  life  at  which  Mr.  Bromfield 
chooses  to  fling  a shower  of  justly  deserved  satire. 

The  sarcastic  title  and  the  dedication  on  the  jacket,  “to  all  the  ‘Good  Women’ 
of  America,  which  has  more  than  its  share  of  them,”  introduce  the  reader  to  Emma 
Downes,  the  protagonist  of  the  novel.  She  is  a strong-willed,  vigorous  woman,  an 
influential  member  of  the  Augusta  Simpson  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Through  the  functioning  of  her  dominating  perssnality,  she 
brings  a series  of  tragedies  upon  her  son  Philip,  a missionary  who  lost  faith  and 
tried  to  begin  life  over  again,  upon  his  wife,  Naomi,  doomed  to  fall  before  two 
wills  stronger  than  her  own,  and  upon  Mary  Conyngham,  a sensible,  practical 
woman,  but  in  love  with  a man  all  weakness  and  Quixotic  impulse.  Yet  Emma 
Downes  is  respected  in  her  town  as  a brave,  courageous  Christian  woman. 

At  first  glance  Mrs.  Downes  impresses  the  reader  as  a kind  of  monstrosity, 
but  upon  closer  study  she  becomes  a normal,  ordinary  person.  Though  by  no  means 
typical  of  womanhood  in  general,  she  is  yet  representative  of  a certain  type  of 
woman  and  a true  product  of  the  environment  in  which  Mr.  Bromfield  places  her. 
The  book  is  not  a satire  on  woman,  nor  on  religion,  at  least  not  essentially ; it  is  a 
satire  on  a certain  phase  of  American  life.  And  a clever  piece  of  satire! 

The  novel  abounds  with  vivid,  living  characters.  Philip,  Naomi,  Mary,  the 
Reverend  Castor,  Aunt  Mabelle,  are  all  flesh  and  blood.  Philip  is  of  the  artistic, 
idealistic  type,  but  before  the  final  pages  are  reached  one  grows  weary  of  his  weak- 
ness. Aunt  Mabelle,  with  her  morbid  interest  in  love  and  childbirth,  though 
nauseating,  is  a cleverly  drawn  humorous  character.  All  are  vigorous,  but  none 
ordinary. 

A Good  Woman  is  a genuinely  fine  novel,  though  it  did  not  come  from  a Pulitzer 
prize  winner.  B.  B.  C. 


Plum-Colored  Mount  am' 

The  Undefeated,  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson.  New  York:  Minton,  Balch  & Company.  120  pp. 

$1.50. 

The  glamour  of  defeat  and  the  glory  of  the  unfinished  compass  this  volume. 
It  is  a warm-hearted,  gentlemanly,  but  withal  two-fisted  defence  of  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum’s  uncompleted  vision  of  Stone  Mountain  memorial  to  those  who  wore  the  gray 
in  ’61.  Like  so  much  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  work,  this  slender  book  has  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  virile  creation. 

With  something  of  an  epic  quality  the  story  of  the  carving  of  this  huge  moun- 
tain is  related,  detail  by  detail — ^the  image  of  Lee,  and  of  his  hosts,  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  gigantic  sculpturing,  and  the  final  break  of  the  Atlanta  committee 
supporting  the  artist.  A clear  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  clay  model  is 
included,  as  is,  what  seems  to  be  a reasonable  defense  of  the  sculptor  versus  the 
committee. 
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As  an  expressed  opinion  Johnson’s  case  for  Borglum  is  biased,  but  only  enough 
to  give  strength  of  conviction.  The  side  of  the  Atlanta  committee  is  yet  to  be 
written;  if  it  ever  is,  it  will  have  need  of  a greater  man  than  Johnson  to  explain 
its  position. 

Quite  unconsciously  as  he  tells  the  story,  the  author  recreates  the  personality  of 
Borglum  the  man,  and  Borglum  the  artist,  two  units  of  a single  soul.  There,  too,  is 
Homer,  a giant  darky.  And  there  is  his  master,  J.  G.  Tucker.  It  is  a tale  of 
bravado,  courage,  character,  and  high  romance  on  the  sheer  face  of  a mountain. 
When  all  controversial  value  has  fallen  away  from  this  book,  it  ought  to  remain 
as  a sterling  tribute  to  the  Lost  Cause  of  the  South,  and  the,  perhaps,  lost  cause  of 
a great  artist  and  a man. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Cults  and  Quackeries 

The  New  Medical  Follies,  by  Morris  Fishbein.  New  York:  Boni  & Liveright.  $2.00. 

The  articles  comprising  this  work  have  appeared  before  in  such  periodicals  as 
The  Nation’s  Business,  American  Mercury,  and  Hygeia.  Collected,  they  form  an 
integral  encyclopedia  of  the  cults,  fads,  and  quackeries  which  infest  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country  today.  Doctor  Fishbein  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  been  the  leader  in  the  fight  against  charlatans 
of  healing,  and  in  this  volume  he  attacks  their  trickery  with  enviable  courage. 

The  public  at  large  is  unmindful  of  the  extent  to  which  such  impostors  prey 
upon  it.  The  author  lists  sixty-four  schemes  by  which  men  of  untried  ability  and 
questionable  character  are  contriving  to  defraud  our  people  of  their  money ; prom- 
ising rejuvenation  by  the  inoculation  of  monkey  glands  or  “the  warm,  pink  glow 
of  a perfectly  rounded  elbow  through  the  use  of  Harriet  I.  Nash  Elbow  Beauti- 
fier.’’  Such  promises  and  devices  are  harmless,  and  they  fill  a demand  that  the 
scientific  medicine  man  will  always  avoid  but  a demand  which  will  always  exist 
as  long  as  the  American  people  are  willing  to  be  fooled.  When,  however,  the 
reduction  craze  is  carried  so  far  as  to  weaken  physical  resistance  and  incite  the 
ravages  of  disease,  and  when  those  seeking  after  youth  ignorantly  suffer  injury  at 
the  hands  of  quack  physicians,  it  is  time  for  some  force  to  intervene. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  one  always  in  contact  with  medical  deceivers  and  their 
practices  should  have  pessimistic  ideas  as  to  the  future  of  the  profession.  Doctor 
Fishbein  proclaims  that  the  development  of  scientific  medicine  will  never  be  able 
to  keep  pace  with  the  fertile  mind  of  the  quack.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  over- 
specialization and  the  more  recent  idea  of  a state  controlled  medical  science  are 
injuring  the  welfare  and  impairing  the  growth  of  the  profession.  He  is  so  bold  in 
his  charges  and  so  convincing  in  his  arguments  that  it  is  hard  for  one  to  disagree. 
The  New  Medical  Follies  should  come  as  a boon  to  an  oppressed  and  ignorant  public. 

John  0.  Redding,  Jr. 
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Post-Mortem 

Southern  Literary  Studies,  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith.  Chapel  Hill : The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  192  pp.  $2.00. 

The  collection  into  book  form  of  the  literary  remains  of  a writer,  be  he  ever  so 
great,  is  dangerous  business.  It  is  even  to  be  lamented,  for  it  may  show  the  de- 
parted author  in  a light  unfavorable  in  the  extreme.  Only  too  well  is  this  true  of 
these  papers  based  upon  occasional  addresses  delivered  by  Dr.  Smith.  There  is  too 
much  repetition  of  ideas,  save  in  the  studies  of  Jefferson  and  Maury,  and  there  is 
the  unavoidable  air  of  speech  making  that  clings  to  written  addresses. 

Written  at  various  times  prior  to  the  more  recent  revival  of  southern  literature, 
the  pieces  are  concerned  with  the  beginnings,  the  advancement,  and  the  lack  of  writ- 
ing in  Mr.  Mencken’s  one  time  Sahara.  A lengthy  consideration  of  Joel  C.  Harris 
and  Negro  folk  lore  makes  interesting  reading  in  the  light  of  present  day  attention 
paid  such  things.  Also,  there  is  an  illuminating  sketch  of  Poe. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  undoubted  classical  training  about  each  of  the  nine 
studies  here  gathered  together.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  unfortunate  that  the  author 
died  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  DuBose  Heyward,  Julia  Peterkin,  and  other 
craftsmen  of  their  kind.  Such  was  his  interest  in  the  literary  advancement  of  his 
section  that  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the  new  era. 

Be  that  as  it  is.  Southern  Literary  Studies  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Those 
who  knew  him  in  the  flesh,  and  they  are  many,  will  rejoice  in  these  last  few  leaves, 
and  others  will  find  what  they  will,  little  or  much  according  to  their  taste. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 


Tony  Sarg  Ibenized 

The  Marionette,  by  Edwin  Muir.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press.  181  pp.  $1.75. 

Mr.  Muir  here  gives  us  a curious  study  of  the  reactions,  one  upon  another,  of 
sane  and  insane  minds.  In  the  beginning  it  is  Hans,  son  of  Martin  Scheffer,  who 
is  the  feeble-minded  one,  but  before  the  end  of  The  Marionette  the  odds  seem  to 
favor  Martin.  Emma,  the  serving  girl,  is  normal.  She  perceives  the  danger  of 
arousing  the  latent  Hans,  sees,  but  stands  powerless  before  Martin’s  attempt  to 
restore  Hans  to  the  ways  of  the  world. 

The  part  that  Gretchen  and  the  other  marionettes  exercise  in  the  working  out 
of  this  simple  domestic  tragedy  is  one  of  subtle  suggestion  rather  than  direct  appli- 
cation. The  three  dolls,  the  doll’s  house,  and  the  suit  of  clothes  are  assisting  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  the  tale.  By  the  sheer  quality  of  writing  craftsmanship 
Mr.  Muir  lifts  his  story  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  improbable  into  the  realm  of 
the  possible.  For  that  reason  The  Marionette  is  worth  the  hour  and  a half  needed 
to  read  it. 

C.  Heath 
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A Tract  For  the  Times 

A New  Testament,  by  Sherwood  Anderson.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  118  pp.  $2.00. 

If  Sherwood  Anderson  were  not  already  an  established  author  A New  Testoh 
ment  would  be  worth  just  about  the  price  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed.  The 
Anderson  Testament  is  a gathering  of  scattered  semi-poetical,  but  orphan  thoughts. 
Those  who  take  their  Anderson  whole,  Winesburg  and  all,  will  more  than  enjoy 
these  latest  words  of  his.  As  a collector’s  “first”  some  of  the  signed  copies  ought 
to  pay  well  in  the  book  marts. 

The  general  impression  left  by  A New  Testament  is  murky.  Such  bits  as  the 
one  on  “The  Poet”  and  the  one  on  “A  Young  Jew”  are  typical  in  that  they  are 
not  poetic  any  more  than  they  are  profound.  Something  prophetic  seems  to  come 
from  the  author  when  he  says — 

“I  am  become  the  abiding  place  of  little  lustful  thoughts  that  weave  in  and  out 
of  the  minds  of  my  people.” 

In  appeal  A New  Testament  is  limited  to  the  anxious  followers  of  apostolic 
modernism.  Yet,  there  is  chance  that  the  less  orthodox  seekers  after  truth  have 
hidden  copies  under  their  pillows  at  night. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 


Acknowledgment  of  Books  Received 

The  Tall  Men,  Donald  Davidson.  Houghton  Mifflin;  116  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Man  Who  Was  Born  Again,  Paul  Busson.  John  Day;  343  pp.  $2.50. 
Blue  Voyage,  Conrad  Aiken.  Scribner’s;  318  pp.  $2.50. 

John  McIntyre.  Scribner’s ; 249  pp.  $2.00. 

Little  Sins,  Katherine  Brush.  Minton,  Balch ; 304  pp.  $2.00. 
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Who  they  are^  etc. 

Helen  Poteat  Stallings,  the  wife  of  Laurence  Stallings  and  daughter  of 
William  Louis  Poteat,  former  president  of  Wake  Forest  College,  sends  her  con- 
tributions from  Santa  Monica,  California.  She  is  a frequent  contributor  to  many 
prominent  journals,  but  claims  a particular  interest  in  helles  lettres  in  her  native 
state.  * * * James  B.  Spencer  really  needs  no  introduction  to  Archive  read- 

ers, having  contributed  a criticism  of  H.  L.  M.  as  well  as  a sermon  to  the  Heathen 
last  year.  He  is  an  undergraduate  at  Duke,  a dilletante,  Quaker,  and  modernist. 

* * * Though  a Professor  of  English  at  Well’s  College  (N.  Y.),  Robert  P. 

Tristram  Coffin  has  found  time  to  win  for  himself  an  enviable  place  as  a poet 
and  prose  writer  of  distinction.  His  work  appears  regularly  in  Forum  and  Book- 
man. The  two  poems  printed  will  be  included  in  a new  volume  of  his  verse. 

* * * Virginia  Stait  (Winifred  Russell),  of  Gordonsville,  Virginia,  is  a 

descendant  of  three  colonial  governors,  of  the  Carolinas,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
respectively.  She  is  a vice-president  of  The  Poetry  Society  of  England,  member 
of  The  Ypres  League,  and  life  member  of  The  International  Association  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  * =t=  * From  distant  Colorado  comes  the  lyric  from  the  pen  of 

Margaret  Tod  Ritter,  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  contemporary  poetry.  Her 
verse  has  appeared  in  scores  of  magazines,  including  Forum,  Booknum,  Poet  Lore, 
Art  and  Archaeology,  etc.  The  Archive  occupies  a warm  place  in  her  heart,  so  she 
claims.  * * * Agnes  Lillian  Pace  is  another  Colorado  poet.  Her  lyric  Miss 

Ritter  describes  as  “a  wing  of  lovely  light”.  * * * Gay  Allen  comes  back 

to  Duke  to  do  graduate  work  in  English  after  having  spent  a year  in  the  Carolina 
mountians  both  teaching  school  and  reviewing  books  for  Edwin  Bjorkman  and  the 
Asheville  Times.  Editing  the  Duke  paper  claimed  his  attention  prior  to  his  gradu- 
ation. * * * Virginia  McCormick  may  be  reached  at  “Quiet  Corners”,  her 

home  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  she  very  capably  edits  The  Lyric,  a small  poetry 
journal.  * * * Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Livingstone,  Alabama, 
is  now  an  instructor  in  the  Romance  Language  department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  * * * q'he  book  reviews  are  done  by  Duke  students  with  the  excep- 
tion of  John  O.  Redding,  Jr.,  a medical  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 
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ti  So  the  Day  Was  Utterly  Ruined 


By  BRIGGS 


you  HAVEN'T  A CARE.  IN  TH^ 
WORLD  AS  you  START  OUT  To  ' 
THe  BEST  TEAlW  THAT  DEAR 
OLD  SiWASH  HAS  HAD  IN  YEARS 
^ Wipe  Up  YOUR  ANCIENT  RiVALJ 


AND  you  HAVE  A ORAND  OABFEST 
WITH  AU.  THE  OLD  GANG  YOU 

ON'T 

"ITT;  GREAT  H VcrO  ever. 


And  nuke  KENDALL  ONES  YOO  ODDS 
FS TO  I,  AND  \T3  grand  LARCENy 
Tb  TAKE  Has  MC7N£.X 

You'Re  ON  FOR- 
HONOReP. 

THIS  IS  THa 

. day  » G6T  even 


AND  SlWASH  -SCORES  A TOUCH- 
JDOWN  BEFORE  THE  G-AME  ISi 
THREE  MINUTE_S  OtT?., 

5IWA^H> 

SIWA^H; 


AND  THEN  YOU  ^SUDDENLY 
PI5COUER  YfcJU'Ve  SMOKED  YOUR. 
LAST  OLD  <rOLO  AND  CAN'T 
GET  ANY  MiDEE  TILL.  YOU  GET 
sack  To  Town. 


ySiNO  SO  THE  PAY  JS 

UTTERLY 

>^this  is  the  rottenest"\ 
tean\  they  ever  had, they] 

,OR  play  vassar-  ^ / 


not  a cough  in  a carload 


THE  ARCHIVER 
In  Forthcoming  Numbers: 

Cl.  You  remember  the  lines — 

Yet  do  I marvel  at  this  curious  thing: 

To  make  a poet  black,  and  bid  him  sing. 

that  came  from  a small  volume  of  verse  published  some  few  years  ago  by  Harpers, 
the  work  of  a brand  new  poet.  That  new  poet — Countee  Cullen,  by  name — has 
consented  to  sing  for  Archive  readers  in  a forthcoming  number.  In  a recent 
letter  he  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  of  the  Archive  and  “the  intelligent  work  it  is 
endeavoring  to  do.”  The  letter  came  from  the  office  of  Opportunity,  Journal  of 
Negro  Life,  on  the  staff  of  which  Countee  Cullen  is  an  assistant  editor.  Harpers 
has  recently  brought  out  a new  collection  of  his  verse  bearing  the  title  Copper 
Sun.  . . . 

€L‘  ‘The  medical  profession  provides  as  many  confessionals  as  the  priesthood,” 
exclaims  the  Doctor  in  Confessional,  or  the  Doctor’s  Story  which  Virginia  McCor- 
mick has  written  for  the  Archive.  The  story  which  the  Widow  Gray  relates  to' 
the  Doctor,  who  in  turn  tells  it  to  a friend,  makes  up  the  chief  interest  of  the  short 
story  Mrs.  McCormick  has  written  for  us.  . . . 

C_Gay  Allen,  who  throws  some  light  on  the  Country  Doctor  in  this  issue,  has  other 
ideas  and  opinions  which  he  intends  to  embody  in  articles  for  later  publication. 
He  has  hinted  at  even  a confession,  such  as  those  of  a school  teacher,  or  maybe 
“Ministerial  Meditations.”  Anyway  he  will  have  something  interesting,  perhaps 
daring,  to  say.  . . . 

C.One  almost  suspects  Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  of 
having  malicious  purposes  when  he  wrote  The  Fool,  for  certainly  there  is  a note 
of  sarcasm  in  this  poem.  You  will  enjoy  it  because  it  describes  vividly  a familiar 
scene.  The  poem  will  appear  next  month.  . . . 

c The  Archive  will  print  verse  from  the  pen  of  Carl  Carmer,  of  Geneseo,  New 
York,  formerly  a Professor  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  where  he  conducted  a 
class  in  verse-writing  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  Some  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Archive  are  Augury,  Heimweh,  Sonnet,  and  Shadows  Beyond.  . . . 

CJ.Some  other  writers  whose  work  will  appear  are  S.  R.  Brookshire,  former  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Chronicle,  now  connected  with  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Albert 
H.  Cotton,  of  the  N.  C.  Association  of  Afternoon  Newspapers,  Ralph  Fuller, 
Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Selma  Warlick,  Rebecca  Kirkpatrick,  Furman  A.  Bridgers, 
John  Paul  Lucas,  and  others.  . . . 

C.The  Book  Review  Department  is  a regular  feature  of  the  Archive,  and  will 
appear  monthly,  giving  each  time  terse  and  concise  reviews  of  the  latest  and  most 
influential  books.  It  is  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
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AVEC  PLAISIR 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  editors  of  the  Archive  present  in  this 
number  the  first  of  a series  of  Animal  Studies,  sketched  by  Ralph  Fuller, 
and  done  with  the  use  of  a single  color.  The  Gopher  is  the  subject  of 
the  study  in  this  issue ; perhaps  Mr.  Fuller  will  choose  the  Ant  next 
month,  or  the  Kitten,  or  the  Cow.  . . . Each  time  a pleasing  effect  will  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  a primary  color. 


GOPHER— 

By  Ralph  Fuller 


Shadows  Beyond 

By  Carl  Carmer 

When  I am  dead 

Some  part  of  me 

Within  a cherry  tree 

Shall  be  remembering  your  arms, 

White  arms  of  sunlight  with  long  flickering  fingers — 
Then  suddenly 
My  tree 

Shall  burst  into  an  ecstasy  of  blossoming. 

A still  and  somber  pool 
Remembering  your  eyes 
Shall  fling  back  more  of  gold 
Than  sunset  skies 
Can  hold. 

The  trembling  grass  above  me 
Remembering  the  sweet 
Impression  of  your  feet 
Shall  grow  white  with  Sweet  Alyssum 
And  be  blue  with  corn  flowers. 

And  if  a bit  of  my  unbodied  mind 
Shall  find 

A wisp  of  lilac  drifting  down  the  wind 
To  recall  a moment’s  shattering  bliss — 

One  kiss — 

Then  I shall  be  part  of  God. 
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The  Centurion 


The  gods  must  hate  my  halting,  bloodless  heart 
That  makes  a mockery  of  the  soldier’s  part 
I tried  to  play,  and  sickens  when  from  hands 
That  twist  in  agony  the  red  drops  start. 

I trembled  like  a maid  when  they  discussed 
Which  side  should  bear  the  spear’s  sharp  thrust — 

I,  who  had  known  the  bloodiest  of  frays. 

And  left  a score  of  men  to  choke  with  dust. 

My  mind  is  haunted  by  a saddened  face 
That  towered  high  above  that  cloud-swept  place. 
And  kissed  the  skies,  yet  brooded  near  the  earth 
And  gave  to  shame  its  first  rare  touch  of  grace. 

My  courage  and  ambition  are  asleep — 

Bright  swords  are  not  for  shaken  souls  to  keep. 

No  more  shall  tortured  eyes  look  down  on  me — 
Tomorrow,  I again,  shall  keep  the  sheep. 

Opal  Winstead 
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Remembered  Moments 

By  Virginia  McCormick 

IiFE  IS  NOT  really  a sum  total  of  days  and  years,  or  even  of  hours 
and  months.  It  is  made  of  sharp,  incisive  moments, — moments 
that  sting  the  memory,  cutting  through  the  shell  of  indifference 
like  the  doctor’s  lancet  through  the  hard  epidermis  of  a stone  bruised 
heel.  Only  the  tense  moments  of  existence  are  life  at  all ; the  passion- 
less moments  are  at  best  larvae  that  failed  to  hatch  the  trenchant  germs. 

Laura  Pendennis  weeping  over  Clive’s  marriage  is  more  real  than 
Ethel  with  her  cold  restraint.  I do  not  know  why  this  is  true,  I only 
know  that  it  is,  just  as  there  is  more  poignancy  in  that  moment  when 
Tess  stands  with  her  confession  before  the  door  of  Angel  than  is  in  all 
of  Jude’s  passion. 

Sometimes,  chiefly  the  times  when  I feel  forced  into  the  belief  that 
conversation  is  a lost  or  dead  art,  usually  after  a particularly  dull  din- 
ner, I am  sure  that  these  remembered  moments  are  our  salvation, — the 
only  sure  line  of  division  between  the  forgetting  brute  and  the  quick- 
ened spirit  of  man.  Does  anyone  ever  remember  a book  that  does  not 
leave  one  with  at  least  a phrase  to  rise  up  and  confront  a situation  which 
partakes  of  similar  conditions  to  those  in  the  book?  Every  writer  if 
he  really  be  inspired  with  even  a flicker  of  the  divine  fire  has  created 
such  phrases.  “So  exactly  the  air  of  the  Marquis  said  the  Military 
Gentleman”  or  “The  dear  little  fellow,  having  recovered  his  animal 
spirits,  was  standing  upon  her  most  tender  foot”  slip  into  the  conver- 
sation when  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  trace  their  genesis. 

“Mr.  Nicodemus  Dumps,”  we  murmur  when  the  head  of  the  house 
appears  out  of  sorts,  and  the  moment  we  remember  is  this  same  Nico- 
demus “cross,  cadaverous,  odd  and  ill-natured.” 

Mr.  Venus  and  Mr.  Wegg:  can  anything  of  this  decade  dim  that 
picture?  There  they  are  forever,  fixed  in  a remembered  moment,  in  a 
shadowy  corner  with  the  document  between  them.  Or  Dick  Swiveller 
and  the  Marchioness,  with  the  grime  of  the  basement  upon  them;  we 
could  not  bear  to  lose  them  and  we  shall  not  have  to ; their  vividness  is 
too  sharp,  their  outline  too  well  etched. 
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Vividness  belongs  to  a moment ; sharpness  of  outline  cannot  meander 
on  into  months;  it  has  a certain  fixity,  but  it  must  be  brief.  We  do  not 
stay  at  high  tension  indefinitely.  We  do  not  treasure  a week,  or  a year, 
rich  with  spice  or  loveliness  to  cheer  a blue  day ; it  is  a moment  that  we 
snatch. 

Conversation  is  not  really  dead,  though  sometimes  it  is  worn  to  such 
a fragile  wraith  that  we  wonder  how  it  can  survive.  Many  things  go 
to  its  weakening  or  even  to  its  killing,  if  these  things  are  not  wrestled 
with,  like  the  seven  demons.  The  Victrola  struck  its  feeble  blow  and 
tumbled  over  exhausted,  but  the  radio  is  a stronger  enemy.  Bridge  and 
Mah  Jongg  have  hurled  darts  and  poison-tipped  arrows.  The  strenuous 
demands  of  American  life  leave  men  too  often  unfit  when  night  comes 
to  cope  with  the  barb  and  picket  of  conversation;  the  demands  of  the 
radio  and  the  bridge  game  are  less  exacting  than  the  tours  de  force 
which  are  wound  into  the  making  of  conversation. 

One  of  my  dearest  friends  plays  no  games  and  hates  the  radio. 
When  she  comes  for  a brief  visit  every  year  or  so  MacGregor  destroys 
much  of  my  pleasure  in  her  society  by  solicitous  inquiries  as  to  how  long 
Mona  Lisa  is  going  to  stay.  He  has  endowed  her  with  this  name  be- 
cause of  her  cryptic  smile,  failing,  with  genuine  masculine  naivete,  to 
realize  that  she  is  smiling  at  him, — or  some  other  MacGregor.  She  can 
no  more  compass  his  dependence  upon  golf  and  bridge  than  he  can 
understand  her  ability  to  do  without  them. 

Mona  Lisa  is  one  of  the  few  people  (live  people,  I mean,  for  I am 
sure  that  in  the  windy  halls  of  departed  spirits  Dr.  Johnson  still  con- 
verses and  the  spirit  of  Boswell  still  jots  down  his  sayings,  his  mighty 
quips  and  undebatable  replies)  who  are  really  determined  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  conversation,  fanning  it  feverishly,  if  need  be.  She  knows 
that  a monologue,  no  matter  how  clever,  does  not  make  conversation, 
that  conversation  is  au  contraire,  the  essence  of  give  and  take,  and  she 
understands  intuitively  when  to  give  and  when  to  take. 

Conversation  to  be  successful  must  glitter  with  remembered  mo- 
ments; not  quotations, — that  would  be  too  obvious.  Remembered 
moments  have  nothing  to  do  with  quotations;  they  have  become  part 
of  us  through  our  legitim.ate  mental  piracy,  if  piracy  may  be  paradoxi- 
cally reckoned  as  legitimate.  Sometimes  the  most  trivail  details  register 
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a picture  for  us.  The  fact  that  Gabriella  remembered  minutely  her 
wedding  dress  made  by  Miss  Polly,  the  obscure  little  village  seamstress, 
seems  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  me  than  even  her  final  surrender 
to  O’Hara.  Dorinda’s  first  intimate  knowledge  of  herself  in  the  lone- 
liness of  New  York’s  busy  hum  is  more  poignant  than  her  years  of 
struggle  with  the  barren  soil  of  her  farm. 

Sir  Willoughby’s  legs  are  indelibly  fixed  in  a remembered  moment,  a 
moment  kept  vigorous  and  fresh  by  much  conversation  and  sometimes  a 
deep  resentment  against  its  trivial  matter ! 

How  different  a moment  is  the  one  when  Weyburn  kneels  beside  his 
dead  mother.  “Death  was  a stranger  to  him.”  . . . The  white  shell 
of  life.  That  is  how  she  appeared  to  him ; empty,  cold.  “The  vitality 
of  prayer  was  the  sole  light  he  had.”  This  is  one  of  the  great  remem- 
bered moments  for  me ; because  this  is  true  the  moment  is  mine. 

Mona  Lisa  says  that  Meredith  is  a collector  of  moments  to  be  remem- 
bered ; that  he  also  has  the  cool  untrammelled  art  of  conversation.  Per- 
haps this  is  so ; I know  that  I remember  things  that  Lucy  and  Richard 
said  when  I can  no  longer  see  their  faces  for  dimness.  MacGregor  says 
that  golf  has  done  as  much  to  promote  conversation  as  Meredith  and 
that  the  remembered  moment  of  a forty  foot  putt  to  save  a match  is  as 
poignant  as  the  silence  that  enwraps  Weyburn  and  Aminta.  He  bolsters 
this  assertion  up  with  the  rather  reasonable  argument  that  if  it  indeed 
be  true  that  only  golfers  understand  such  a moment  it  is  equally  evident 
that  only  readers  appreciate  those  moments  snatched  from  books  and 
rendered  immortal  through  such  buccaneering. 

Certainly  this  collecting  of  unforgettable  moments  is  an  art  and  in 
this  day  one  collector  has  outstripped  all  runners  in  the  race.  Henry 
Brocken  starting  off  on  Rosinante  is  marching  triumphantly  to  remem- 
bered moments.  Think  of  the  night  spent  in  the  cottage  in  the  wood  as 
the  guest  of  Jane  and  Rochester.  Jane  is  here  as  she  must  live  forever ; 
the  Jane  of  a moment;  snatched  from  eternity  by  one  who  has  a flair 
for  special  moments. 

Recently  we  went  to  a quiet  dinner.  Everyone  knows  the  difference 
in  dinners;  why  some  are  formal  and  some  quiet.  The  invitations  to 
this  special  dinner  were  only  telephoned  the  evening  before  and  no  one 
refused.  Now  it  is  not  a reasonable  premise  that  twelve  people  were 
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all  disengaged ; but  all  of  the  twelve  had  dined  with  Dora  before  and 
not  one  was  going  to  let  a mere  engagement  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
pleasure  this  promised.  The  food  was  of  the  simple  best  from  the  to- 
mato puree  to  the  peach  parfait,  but  simple  with  that  divine  simplicity 
of  mingled  flavours  possible  only  when  the  hostess  is  also  the  house- 
keeper and  the  seasoner;  a gift  which  is  the  acme  of  attainment  in 
culinary  art.  Even  the  spiced  ginger,  hot  and  tart,  had  a tang  all  its 
own,  but  the  thing  of  importance  was  that  the  food  was  entirely  second- 
ary to  the  conversation.  It  was  auxiliary, — I admit  that, — for  does  con- 
versation ever  flow  so  smoothly  as  when  the  innerman  is  warm  and 
comforted  ? 

There  are,  I believe,  people  still  living  who  recall  the  fashion  of 
“capping.”  It  reached  the  zenith  of  popularity  in  the  eighties  and  I 
would  have  willingly  seen  the  light  a decade  earlier  to  have  been  at  least 
a “looker  on  in  Vienna.”  Never  was  there  a more  stimulating  indoor 
sport  nor  a happier  means  of  unmasking  the  literary  poseur. 

Nowadays  one  is  immediately  self-conscious  if  one  falls  to  the  ever 
ready  temptation  of  over-quoting,  but  at  Dora’s  dinner  table  one  dares 
even  this  venture  for  she  has  the  gift  of  drawing  together  guests  who 
understand  each  other  and  who  forgive  many  things  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  foibles,  a condition  absolutely  necessary  to  unconfined  enjoy- 
ment in  conversation.  Someone  told  a story ; it  was  a serious  story,  with 
the  joker  rather  obscurely  hidden  in  a pack  of  stilted  phrases.  No  one 
laughed  and  the  teller  looked  disappointed.  “Ha,  ha,  cried  the  duck 
laughing,”  I quoted.  From  the  far  end  of  the  refectory  table  with  its 
narrow  black  oak  board  and  its  worn  monastery  carving,  David  boomed 
out  the  cap:  “Flower-pots  on  its  feet!”  Mona  Lisa  smiled  her  cryptic 
smile:  “Mr.  Kipling,  n’est-ce  pas?”  she  said. 

It  is  one  of  Mona  Lisa’s  prerogatives  to  be  wrong  in  her  remem- 
bered moments,  or  rather  to  remember  the  moments  and  forget  their 
creators.  Some  one  laughed  a laugh  that  was  touched  with  friendly 
venom ; I thought  it  was  the  teller  of  the  misunderstood  story,  glad  to 
find  someone  else  discomforted.  “Why  not?”  I almost  whispered  it; 
sometimes  a whisper  carries  so  much  more  significance  than  a loud- 
voiced  reprimand.  “Lewis  Carroll  created  the  talking  duck  but  Miriam 
and  the  Brushwood  Boy  have  immortalized  it.”  Georgie  is  one  of  my 
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reallest  loves.  1 always  envy  Miriam,  and  the  ride  over  the  Downs  is 
the  most  alluring  experience  I aspire  to. 

Dora  withdrew  her  thoughts  from  her  guests’  creature  comfort  for 
a brief  time : “Why  is  it  that  certain  lines  live  forever  even  if  the  con- 
text of  a book  is  too  frail  to  survive  a generation?” 

Mona  Lisa  had  her  “wondering”  look  on.  She  spoke  dreamily  as 
one  returning  from  a far  journey  and  not  expecting  to  find  things  quite 
the  same  as  when  she  left  them.  “I  never  remember  anything  about 
Emma’s  life  but  there  are  certain  moments  of  hers  that  I cannot  forget. 
One  is  when  she  tells  Mr.  Knightly  that  Frank  Churchill  has  imposed 
upon  but  not  injured  her.  Fancy  anyone  in  our  era  saying  this,  and  still, 
it  bears  the  hall  mark  of  universality  which  makes  it  unforgettable.  It 
conveys  so  much  and  is  so — so  Emma ! Harriet’s  fainting  spell  is  an- 
other alluring  moment  for  me.  Do  you  remember  the  description? 
‘Such  events  are  very  interesting,  but  the  suspense  of  them  cannot  last 
too  long.’  I am  constantly  on  the  point  of  firing  this  quotation  with  well 
directed  method,  but  almost  always  catch  myself  up  in  time.  It  is  like 
a proposition  in  Euclid,  not  only  sure  to  be  misunderstood  but  in  all 
probability  to  be  considered  as  a social  blunder.” 

“They  order  these  things  better  in  France,”  I volleyed  and  sotto  voce 
from  the  two  ends  of  the  table  came  the  reverberation  from  Dora  and 
David.  “You  have  been  in  France?  said  my  gentleman,  turning  quick 
upon  me  with  the  most  civil  triumph  in  the  world.” 

I was  warmed  to  the  cockles  by  this  reaction,  even  though  I have 
never  known  what  cockles  are  nor  in  what  secret  corner  of  the  anatomy 
they  are  supposed  to  reside ; but  Mona  Lisa  was  off  again  and  no  one 
was  listening  to  us. 

“During  the  soup  I believe  it  was,”  she  said,  “someone  spoke  of  de 
la  Mare  and  his  flair  for  the  passionate  moment.  Was  anything  more 
delicious  ever  captured  for  the  fortunate  than  the  moment  when 
Brocken  meets  Herrick’s  ladies?  Julia  would  never  have  acted  up  so 
well  for  any  other  adventurer.  Only  de  la  Mare  could  have  made  her 
say  ‘Here  we  have  sat  in  these  immortal  glades  since  our  poor  Herrick 
died.  And  here  we  are  to  sit  till  he  rises  again.  It  is  all  so — dubious.’ 
It  is  the  charm  of  that  word  dubious  that  works  the  spell.  And  then 
too  no  other  could  have  evolved  Brocken’s  words  of  comfort  to  the  im- 
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Taliesin 

By  May  Folwell  Hoisington 
Taliesin 

From  Phoenix-womb, 
For  long  has  been 
Within  his  tomb. 


Keridoon 

Now  wanders  far ; 
The  discus-moon 
Her  avatar. 


Does  she  sigh, 
Remembering 
How  plumes  can  lie — 
A snow-white  wing? 


Miracle 

Of  eos-earth. 
When  angels  fell 
To  dragon  birth. 


Nearer  flowed 
A living  moon. 

While  silent  rode 
The  winged  dragoon. 


Stallions  raced, 

A centaur  throng, 
With  arrows  braced 
And  twanging  thong. 


Moon-crest  maids, 

A huntress  horde. 
Fled  through  the  glades 
Of  forest  sward. 


Amazons 

Of  Scythian  fires, 
Sought  Conquerors’  sons 
To  serve  as  sires. 


Earth  has  aged — 
To  cinder-cool. 
Our  passions  caged 
Now  pipe  to  rule. 


Yet,  as  day 

Is  veiled  by  night. 
Young  eyes  are  fey 
With  inner  sight. 


Poet-kin 

(Through  bardic-throes) 
To  Taliesin 

As  moonlight  flows. 


Sonnet 


A lyric  Petrarchan  I shall  write — 

A sonnet  laden  deep  with  thought  aglow, 

Sestet  upon  an  octave  I shall  stow, 

The  four  and  ten  iambic  lines  unite 
By  scansion  close  and  fertile  rhymes  as  sprite 
As  fit  both  thought  and  verses  facile  flow. 
While  when  the  octave’s  ended,  I shall  show 
By  perfect  break  in  thought  the  stanza’s  flight. 
The  flawless  quatrain’s  rhymes : a-b-b-a. 

The  tristich’s : c-d-e — will  serve  to  aid 
In  separating  from  the  octave’s  song 
The  light  sestet’s  concluding  echo  gay. 
Methinks  I shall  not  storm  this  barricade — 
Petrarch  himself  would  falter,  ’tis  so  strong. 


The  world  is  wide  as  your  window ; 

Your  wealth  as  large  as  your  door. 

Not  what  you  reap  but  you  winnow  . . . 
Our  souls  on  the  threshing-floor. 


Hall  Swain 


Measure 


Ralph  Cheyney 
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What  Is  A College  Paper  For? 


By  Albert  H.  Cotton 


HE  IDEA  that  a college  paper  should  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
I the  college  at  which  it  is  published  is  erroneous,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  publication  entails  too  much  work  and  requires 
too  great  a sacrifice  of  time  for  any  student  to  give  with  altruistic 
motives.  In  consequence,  if  a college  paper  is  to  be  justified,  it  must  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  men  who  produce  it. 

The  most  obvious  way  in  which  the  practice  of  amateur  journalism 
can  be  beneficial  to  the  person  who  indulges  in  it  is  as  preparation  for 
professional  journalism,  but  even  here  its  value  is  doubtful.  The 
majority  of  professional  journalists  express  the  opinion  that  “the  way 
to  learn  what  news  is,  is  to  get  a job  under  a hard-boiled  city  editor  and 
miss  a story.  The  next  time  you  will  know  what  news  is.” 

On  the  other  hand,  professors  of  journalism  point  out  that  law, 
engineering,  and  medicine  used  to  be  taught  that  way,  but  in  modern 
times  the  business  of  teaching  beginners  in  all  these  professions  has 
been  taken  over  by  universities,  and  the  same  transfer  is  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  journalism.  But  the  wiser  professors  insist  that  a good 
school  of  journalism  must  be  located  in  a city  where  the  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  newspapers  and  press  associations  in 
operation. 

The  college  paper  which  is  operated  as  the  laboratory  of  a school  of 
journalism  has  a real  place  in  that  school,  and  in  many  ways  is  the  most 
beneficial  part  of  the  journalistic  education  which  the  students  receives 
there.  But  in  North  Carolina  most  college  papers  are  not  parts  of 
schools  of  journalism,  neither  are  they  products  of  students  who  are 
receiving  instruction  in  journalism. 

They  are,  in  fact,  strictly  amateur  efforts,  and  fall  into  two  classes : 
those  in  which  the  administrative  authorities  censor,  and  those  which 
the  administrative  authorities  ignore.  The  paper  which  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  ignore  is  in  the  more  fortunate  position,  since  cen- 
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sers are  engaged  to  eliminate  dangerous  ideas,  not  to  improve  the  form 
in  which  they  are  expressed. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  work  on  a formally  or  inform- 
ally college  paper  be  classed  as  preparation  for  a professional  editorial 
job.  Owners  often  tell  the  editors  they  employ  which  side  to  take  on  a 
question  of  public  interest,  but  they  seldom  desire  the  silent  “on  the 
fence”  attitude  which  characterizes  so  much  of  college  editorial  writing. 

Generally,  however,  an  owner  will  hire  an  editor  with  whom  he  is 
temperamentally  congenial,  and  in  consequence  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  paper  will  be  the  result  of  conferences  between  them,  and  will  repre- 
sent  an  opinion  upon  which  they  both  agree.  This  happy  condition, 
however,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  duplicated  in  colleges. 

But  when  the  college  journalist  gets  out  of  college  he  is  not  going  to 
be  an  editor  for  quite  a while.  He  will  enter  into  competition  immedi- 
ately with  persons  who,  while  they  do  not  possess  the  background  nec- 
essary ultimately  to  become  editors,  are  very  expert  at  the  somewhat 
mechanical  tasks  which  the  college  journalist  has  never  been  called  on 
to  perform 

Newspapers  are  hiring  more  and  more  college  men,  but  they  are  not 
interested  in  collegiate  journalistic  experience.  In  consequence,  if  the 
college  paper  is  to  become  of  value,  it  must  be  produced  under  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  in  professional  offices.  Specifically,  the  stories 
should  be  longer,  they  should  be  written  in  the  style  which  newspapers 
demand — and  every  paper  demands  a slightly  different  style — they 
must  be  written  rapidly,  news  must  be  played  up,  and  the  college  papers 
should  strive  to  get  stories  which  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Such  a college 
paper  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  men  who  made  it,  and  all  but  the 
last  of  my  specific  suggestions  are  easy  enough  for  any  college  paper 
to  carry  out. 

In  short,  a college  paper  cannot  be  a professional  paper,  because  it  is 
not  produced  under  professional  conditions.  Big  city  papers  habitually 
run  news  which  small  town  papers  think  best  to  omit.  And  nothing 
resembles  a small  town  more  than  does  a college.  The  conditions  are 
the  same ; every  one  knows  every  one  else,  and  those  in  power  have  abso- 
lute power. 
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The  Four  Seasons 

A Short  Story 

By  May  Bess  Redford 

OVER  THE  brow  of  a hill  I walked,  and  through  a shady  grove. 
And  there  I met  the  most  picturesque  of  houses,  the  most  beau- 
f ul  of  women,  and  the  most  idyllic  situation  of  my  life ! 

It  was  Bob  Mackey,  the  rich  young  loafer,  who  put  me  next  to  the 
place.  For  once  he  did  good,  for  I was  excessively  bored  with  the  vil- 
lage inactivities.  He  had  happened  by  me  on  the  hotel  porch  and  called 
out,  “Hey,  Martin,  need  amusement?” 

And  I said,  “Of  course !” 

Suddenly  he  became  serious.  “Martin,  I’ll  be  your  true  friend.  I 
know  the  very  place  for  a poet  like  you.  Mind  you.  I’m  being  generous. 
It  is  situated  near  the  north  of  the  town.  Gosh,  man,  you’ll  be  happy !” 
It  was  not  the  words  so  much,  but  the  tone.  I sat  up,  “If  this  is  a 
false  alarm,  you’ll  pay  for  it,  my  lad.  Explain  yourself.” 

He  laughed,  “Don’t  worry.  You  go  there  this  afternoon,  and  you’ll 
be  sorry  you  don’t  live  in  this  town.  Martin,  it  is  a small  bungalow,” 
he  lowered  his  voice.  “Four  beautiful  women  live  there.  I should  say 
their  ages  are  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty.  Great-grand,  grand, 
mother,  and  daughter.  Four  generations ! Mark  my  words,  they  are 
the  most  charming — ” 

He  rattled  on.  It  followed  that  I would  enjoy  a visit  to  this  most 
ideal  spot.  Therefore,  I took  a walk  that  afternoon  and  bent  my  steps 
in  that  direction. 

It  was  all  Bob  had  pictured.  I came  through  the  shady  grove  and 
saw  among  the  trees  the  little  white  house.  Vine-covered.  Friendly. 
Green  shutters  opened  in  a most  inviting  manner.  A comfortable  porch 
stretched  across  the  front.  Gay,  beautiful  flowers  made  the  place  frag- 
rant and  lovely.  But  all  of  this  was  nothing  to  the  women  on  the  porch. 

There  were  four  of  them.  One  white-haired  little  one,  one  brisk — 
oh,  I cannot  describe  them — four  different  kinds  of  perfection ! They 
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leave  one  breathless ! They  live  to  please  the  eye,  the  heart,  the  senses ! 
As  soon  as  I was  spied,  the  two  younger  ones  came  to  meet  me  among 
the  trees. 

The  black-haired,  tall  girl,  held  out  her  hand,  “Sir,  we  have  not  met 
before,  but  perhaps  someone  told  you  of  our  suppers.  I suppose  that  is 
your  quest?” 

I had  not  been  told  so,  but  what  was  I to  say?  Besides  the  gray 
eyes  of  the  “twenty-year  old”  were  gazing  into  my  own.  I nodded, 
“Mr.  Mackey  sent  me  up  here  to  chase  away  my  blues.  But,”  I smiled 
my  so-called  famous  smile,  “they  are  gone,  and  I cannot  find  them.  Ever 
since  I came  over  the  brow  of  this  hill  and  glimpsed  your  cool  comfort, 
my  blues  have  vanished  into  thin  air.” 

“Exactly  where  they  belong,  sir,”  the  clear  tones  of  the  girl  cut  in, 
“but  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  chase  away  your  blues;  we  must  put 
satisfaction  in  their  place.” 

It  was  then  that  the  warm  rich  tones  of  the  girl’s  mother  first  thrilled 
me,  “Printemps,  you  must  show  the  view  our  cottage  commands  to 
Mr.—  ?” 

“Martin,  madam,  I am  sorry.” 

“To  Mr.  Martin,  and  then  lead  him  to  our  porch  for  Uautomne  and 
L’hiver  to  see.” 

With  that  she  left  us,  and  I turned  again  to  the  girl.  She  had  poise 
and  personality  in  every  look  and  gesture ! She  was  self-possessed,  a 
little  proud,  but  wholly  gracious ! I was  more  than  charmed ; I was 
delighted.  She  led  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill  and  as  I gazed  out 
over  a wide,  wide  country-side,  1 felt  an  exalted  sense  of  freedom.  I 
understood  the  girl’s  supreme  poise  and  prized  it — even  shared  some  of 
her  assurance.  As  we  stood  there,  I asked  here  in  a subdued  tone,  for  I 
felt  awed  indeed ! 

“Your  mother  called  you  Printemps.  Is  not  that  the  French  for 
Spring?” 

She  turned  to  me.  “Yes.”  She  looked  at  me  searchingly,  “Haven’t 
you  heard?  Surely  Mr.  Mackey  told  you  more  of  us  than  our  suppers?” 

I admitted  that  he  had.  And  yet  he  had  not  mentioned  Spring, 
Autumn,  Winter.  She  was  surprised,  but  in  no  way  disturbed. 

“But  that  is  queer,  for  Mr.  Mackey  knows  us  so  well.  Yet  I will 
tell  you : Some  years  ago  a great  poet  visited  us.  I was  a mere  child — 
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happy,  free,  and — rather  pretty.  My  mother  was  younger  and  beautiful. 
My  great-grandmother  and  grandmother  had,  if  not  beauty,  a great 
deal  of  charm.  The  poet  was  delighted  with  our  spot,  and  with  us.  He 
was  so  delighted  that  he  revisited  us  several  times.  A year  later,  some- 
one in  the  village  brought  us  a magazine  with  a poem  in  it  by  our  poet. 
It  was  called  The  Four  Seasons.  It  was  most  obviously  about  us,  for 
it  told—” 

“Yes,  I know.”  The  poem  of  which  she  spoke  was  rather  famous 
in  literary  circles.  It  was  lyric  in  form,  telling  of  four  women  repre- 
senting Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter.  They  live  on  the  top  of  the 
World  and  go  out  in  turn  to  show  themselves  to  all  the  Earth,  to  cover 
the  World  with  beauty  according  to  themselves.  They  are  all  beautiful, 
all  charming.  He  lauds  Spring  as  a winsome,  nymph-like  girl,  tall, 
lovely,  and  wonder-built.  Summer  is  more  mature,  beautiful  in  more 
subtle  ways,  and  surpassingly  fair.  Autumn  is  inspiring  in  her  beauty. 
She  is  colorful  and  varying  in  personality,  beautiful  and  quiet  in  out- 
ward appearance.  Winter  is  snow-haired  beauty  in  age.  It  is  a great 
feeling  poem,  and  he  does  honor  to  these  four  charming  women  outside 
the  little  village  in  the  Alleghenies. 

It  was  unlike  Bob  Mackey  to  keep  to  himself  this  secret.  And  I had 
no  time  to  ponder  upon  Bob’s  reticence,  which,  very  likely,  could  be 
explained  by  one  look  at  the  girl  at  my  side. 

I never  had  a more  wonderful  time.  That  evening  was  a crisis  in 
my  inner  life.  Naturally  the  last  poet  had  taken  away  from  me  the 
privilege  of  giving  these  women  to  the  world.  Yet  I could  feel  their 
beauty — enjoy  them  as  he  had  done  before  me.  And,  very  likely,  I 
could  never  have  written  of  them  as  he  had. 

They  were  all  that  he  had  said.  Assured  in  their  fame  now,  and  yet 
withal  so  graceful  and  attractive.  In  fact,  I was  so  pleased  with  the 
evening  that  when  I departed  very  unwillingly  at  ten,  I forgot  my  cane. 
I did  not  return  for  it  then,  but  early  the  next  day  I walked  up  the  hill 
and  came,  unexpectedly,  upon  the  real  reason  for  Bob’s  lack  of  talk. 

There  he  stood  under  a drooping  willow  tree  with  his  arm  very  con- 
fidently placed  around  the  waist  of  the  girl  called  Spring.  They  looked 
very  Shakespearean  and  I could  not  disturb  them.  I crept  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  grove  and  reached  the  house  by  a round-about  way.  It  was 
quiet,  restful.  I thought  irrelevantly — and  also  rather  irreverently — “By 
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jove,  when  do  they  clean  up?”  Immediately  I smiled  to  myself.  It  was 
with  that  smile  upon  my  lips,  that  the  woman,  Summer,  surprised  me. 
Her  warm  tones  again  thrilled  my  whole  being. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Martin,  I am  so  glad  you  left  your  cane,  for  we  again  meet. 
You  see  I was  very  much  interested  in  our  conversation  of  last  evening. 
Let  me  see,  you  were  saying — ” 

I was  sitting  down.  I had  most  emphatically  forgotten  of  what  or 
whom  or  wherefore  we  had  been  speaking  on  the  evening  before.  In 
fact,  I had  a very  uneasy  feeling  that  I might  have  said  something  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  unsaid.  For  I had  been  completely  drunk  with 
the  beauty  of  my  surroundings  and  companions,  and  the  deep  rich  tones 
of  her  voice  were  all  that  I could  hear.  I was  in  this  same  condition  this 
morning.  I could  hear  nothing  but  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  voice.  She 
could  have  done  what  she  willed  with  me,  and  I would  have  gone  bliss- 
fully on — as  long  as  her  voice  continued.  It  is  not  right  that  a man  of 
forty-five  should  act  thus.  It  is  not  fitting.  But  it  is  true  that  I did. 

I woke  with  a start.  She  was  laughing,  “Mr.  Martin,  you  have  been 
sitting  here  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  saying  nothing,  smiling  out  like  the 
sun  over  the  whole  landscape.  Mr.  Mackey  says  you  are  a poet.  That 
alone  can  save  you ! Mind  now ! Are  you  a poet?” 

I was  confused  and  perhaps  showed  it. — “Yes,  madam,  I suppose 

so.” 

“That  is  the  very  answer  a poet  should  make.  You  knew,  I suppose, 
of  the  poet  who  preceded  you  here?” 

“Yes,  he  is  dead.” 

“.So  I have  heard.”  There  was  little  feeling  in  her  voice.  I was 
surprised,  for  I had  gathered  that  the  poet  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
As  if  she  read  my  thought,  she  said,  “He  and  my  Mother  loved  long 
years  ago — before  I was  born.  He  came  to  see  her  and  found — us  all.” 

A thought  entered  my  head.  A wild,  wild  thought.  A new  thing 
to  me — a leisured  New  Yorker.  I asked,  “Did  your  grandmother  ever 
have  a man  come  to  see  her  here  with  all  four  of  you  living  with  her?” 

She  smiled,  “Yes,  my  grandfather  is  living.  He  and  she  are  ideal 
lovers.” 

I was  satisfied.  I fell  to  the  serious  business  of  courting  my  sweet 
Adele, 
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Tar 

By  Ruth  Lambert  Jones 

Is  tar  in  the  street 
Mere  tar  to  you? 

Just  an  oily  sheet 
To  be  waded  through  ? 

Does  its  pungence  bring 
Before  your  eyes 
No  visioning 
Of  distant  skies  ? 

Think  you  not  of  prows 
Sun-baked  and  lean, 

Of  roistering  crews  and  vows 
Salt-keen  ? 

Or  perchance  of  cabins 
Newly  hewn 
Where  the  forest  wins 
The  hunting-moon  ? 

If  tar  in  the  street 
Is  simply  tar 
Your  soul’s  too  neat 
To  travel  far. 
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. . . To  Make  a World 

By  S.  R.  Brookshire 

IF  YOU  want  to  study  human  nature,  if  you  want  to  compare  the 
fibres  that  go  to  make  up  our  modern  civilization,  if  you  are  an  apt 
student  of  psychology,  an  evening  spent  under  a lofty  circus  tent 
will  be  pleasant  and  profitable.  If  you  believe  firmly  in  the  old  adage 
that  “all  the  circuses  are  alike,  and  that  if  you  have  seen  one  you  have 
seen  them  all,”  and  that  if  you  have  seen  enough  circuses  they  no  longer 
have  any  entertaining  value  for  you,  you  may  yet  enjoy  another  one. 

Buy  a bag  of  peanuts,  file  in  with  the  crowd,  sit  down  and  prepare 
yourself  for  a mental  survey  of  folks.  You  might  start  with  the  clowns, 
as  they  are  always  conspicuous ; take  next  the  actors  and  acrobats,  then 
the  animal  trainers,  next  the  property  men,  and  last,  do  not  forget  to 
study  the  circus-goers  themselves,  the  folks  seated  around  you  and  in 
front  of  you.  Occasionally  your  thoughts  will  become  subjective,  be- 
cause human  nature  as  seen  in  others  must  be  interpreted  in  your  own 
experience  and  feelings. 

Can  you  recognize  in  the  clown  any  of  the  human  traits  that  you  see 
in  your  friends?  Can  you  penetrate  the  hideous  make-up  to  see  in  him 
any  response  to  the  same  human  emotions  that  you  respond  to?  Can 
you  realize  that  the  clown,  with  all  his  ghostly  make-up  and  comical 
regalia,  perhaps  has  a mind  of  his  own,  perhaps  has  a sense  of  honor 
as  well  as  humor  ? Do  you  suppose  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same  moods 
that  you  are  ? Can  you  see  in  him  any  ability  to  love,  to  hate,  to  desire, 
to  anticipate,  to  either  enjoy  or  appreciate  the  same  things  in  life  that 
you  do?  How  does  it  strike  you  that  the  clown  is  “blood  and  bone”  of 
the  same  human  race  of  which  you  are  a member  ? Perhaps  these  ques- 
tions will  arouse  still  more  in  your  mind  as  you  meditate  upon  them. 

The  actor  and  acrobat  will,  doubtless,  furnish  more  pleasant  mental 
food.  In  them  you  can  recognize  more  easily  the  human  qualities  that 
you  observe  in  your  associates.  They  have  abilities,  they  are  trained, 
they  look  and  act  more  human.  You  must  admire  their  control  over 
their  physical  bodies,  their  bravery  and  self-confidence  in  performing 
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dare-devil  stunts  for  your  delectation,  at  risk  of  their  lives — even  as 
you  are  liable  to  abhor  the  moral  turpitude  which  is  reputed  to  be  theirs. 
Do  they  seem  capable  of  entertaining'  the  same  high  ideals  which  you 
have  felt  pulsating  through  your  life? 

If  you  are  normal  in  your  thinking,  you  cannot  help  but  admire  the 
skill  and  fearlessness  of  the  animal  trainers  as  they  cajole  or  whip  their 
atrocious  subjects.  Compare  the  directing  mind  of  the  trainer  to  the 
physical  size  and  strength  of  the  pachyderm.  Then,  perhaps,  this  class 
of  showmen  will  receive  your  highest  admiration. 

A class  of  circus  folks  bearing  close  resemblance  to  one  of  our  classes 
of  society — in  truth  they  are  a part  of  that  class — is  the  unskilled 
“hands”  who  move  the  property,  are  generally  useful  during  the  show, 
feed  the  animals,  and  furnish  the  labor  for  moving  the  company.  They 
are  the  laboring  men  in  the  show;  they  are  the  laboring  men  in  our 
stratified  society. 

We  must  not  forget  a very  unique  and  distinct  group  of  the  circus 
force — the  human  freak.  There  are  freaks  of  all  sorts,  giants,  dwarfs, 
fat  women,  lean  men,  bearded  women,  and  deformed  and  maimed  men. 
It  will  be  hard  to  associate  some  of  these  with  human  beings ; they  re- 
semble more  closely  some  of  the  animals  we  have  seen  in  the  side  shows. 
Do  you  not  experience  a feeling  of  pity  and  remorse  creep  over  you 
when  you  see  human  deformities  and  frailties  so  commercialized? 

By  this  time — supposing  that  you  have  actually  been  to  the  circus 
with  me — if  you  have  not  seen  enough  of  human  nature  to  make  you 
better  appreciate  life,  turn  to  the  temporary  bleachers  which  are  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children  from  nearly  every  station  and  walk  of 
life.  What  a contrast  this  study  will  bring  to  your  mind,  that  is,  if  you 
are  able  to  to  read  human  nature  with  any  degree  of  dexterity. 

The  old  platitude  holds  true : “It  takes  all  sorts  of  folks  to  make  a 
world.” 
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A Grove  of  Sycamores 

Loosely  piled  the  bleaching  bones 
In  the  boneyard  of  the  gods, 

Shadowed  fingers  o’er  the  stones 
Ever  searching  on  the  clods, 

Seeking  heads  for  headless  forms 
Hands  for  torture-knotted  arms. 

Bones  with  mellow  whiteness  drenched — 
Whiteness  from  a sodden  moon. 

Bones  by  silvered  shadows  clenched — 
Shadows  from  dejection  hewn. 

Here  the  blinded  fingers  grope. 

Fumbling  on  the  rocky  slope. 

Gleaming  skeletons  divine. 

Mass  of  dreams  and  moonlight  pale. 

Be  for  me  a mystic  sign 

Glowing  dim  beyond  the  veil. 

Be  the  haunting  magic  shrine 
Where  my  blinded  gropings  fail. 

Hall  Swain 
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Pebbles 

By  The  Hippocampe 


This  is  not  the  conventional  season 
for  the  poets  to  break  into  articulate 
love,  but  I have  a suspicion  that  as 
the  various  graduate  schools  through- 
out the  land  swing  into  their  regular 
schedules,  many  future  scholars  (and 
innumerable  future  college  professors) 
may  apply  themselves  to  study  with 
something  of  the  same  motive  that  a 
correspondent  of  mine  admits  frankly : 

Mon  vieux,  I crave  a shoulder ; 
for  I am  in  love,  as  the  saying  hath 
it.  And  for  the  first  time,  in  an  un- 
eventful vie  amoureuse,  I’m  idealistic 
about  it.  I’ve  been  feeling  none  of 
the  traditional  exaltation,  but  only  a 
misery  rarely  heightened  into  a dull 
ecstasy.  Further,  I am  appalled  to 
discover  that  after  all  the  glands  are 
not  patently  the  major  motive.  So 
of  late  I’ve  been  applying  myself  to 
study  with  rather  cataleptic  energy. 
Mencken  says  that  when  another  bit 
of  music  like  the  Third  Symphony 
is  written,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
the  composer’s  girl  has  gone  off  with 
a handsomer  fellow.  And  most  of 
the  men  who  write  brilliantly  and 
\vith  a truly  tender  care  of  minutae 
of  scholarship,  I suspect,  have  some- 
thing to  be  forgotten,  a pair  of  eyes 
to  be  decently  covered  with  Umlaut 
and  Ablaut,  a voice  to  be  drowned  in 
the  tiny  detonations  of  the  labora- 


tory.— The  Tremulant  strings,  the 
Vox  Humana,  you  say?  None  of 
it,  mein  Werther,  the  diapason,  the 
C major  of  this  life. 

•+•««++• 

The  dear  reader  notices  the  insinu- 
ation upon  that  most  admirable  of  all 
classes  of  modern  writers.  And,  of 
course,  the  first  name  that  suggests 
itself  is  James  Branch  Cabell.  Well, 
to  that  thought  there  might  be  added  a 
bit  of  information  which  I recently 
picked  up  from  one  of  his  wife’s  rela- 
tives. It  seems  that  it  really  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Cabell  has  jestfully  boasted, 
that  his  wife  has  never  read  one  of  the 
books  he  has  written. 

And  apropos  Mr.  Cabell,  of  course  I 
would  be  expected  to  make  some  com- 
ment upon  Something  About  Eve. 
Well,  it  is  one  of  those  books  that  Dr. 
Chase  of  Boston  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  relegate  to  a Philistine  limbo, 
and,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  subtly 
done  (as  most  of  Cabell’s  romances 
are)  but  that  Dr.  Chase  might  actually 
understand  its  lewdness.  In  fact,  I 
am  beginning  to  fear  that  in  his  ma- 
turity Cabell  is  finding  it  more  difficult 
to  maintain  his  old-time  indifferent 
aloofness;  he  used  to  sneer  at  the 
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Philistines,  but  now  he  is  hating 
them,  and  even  in  the  Silver  Stallion 
he  couldn’t  resist  several  broadsides 
that  even  the  Philistines  themselves 
couldn’t  avoid  understanding.  But  for 
the  most  part  Cabell  is  still  himself,  as 
one  paragraph  should  suffice  to  show : 
The  Sphinx  is  writing  a book,  and 
Gerald  offers  to  criticise  it.  The 
Sphinx  reads  all  she  has  written  be- 
fore Gerald  understands  that  she  has 
ceased  talking  and  begun  reading ; 
nevertheless,  the  Sphinx’s  paragraph 
runs  in  this  manner : 

“Do  not  be  vexed  unduly,’’  the 
Sphinx  then  said,  “if  you  can  find 
no  meaning  in  this  paragraph.  For 
this  paragraph  was  placed  here  sim- 
ply because  there  happened  to  be  a 
vacancy  which  needed  filling.  The 
foolish,  therefore,  will  find  in  it 
foolishness,  and  will  say  ‘Bother !’ 
The  wise,  as  wisdom  goes,  will  re- 
flect that  this  paragraph  was  placed 
here  without  its  consent  being  asked  ; 
that  no  wit  nor  large  significance  was 
loaned  by  its  creator ; and  that  it 
will  be  forgotten  with  the  turning  of 
the  one  page  wherein  it  figures  un- 
importantly. So  do  you  turn  the 
page  forthwith,  in  just  the  care- free 
fashion  of  old  nodding  Time  as  he 
skims  over  the  long  book  of  life; 
and  do  you  say  either  ‘Bother!’  or 
■“Brother!’  as  your  wits  prompt.” 

“Hermitage  we  know,  Chateauneuf 
flu  Pape  we  have  heard  of,  but  what 
the  devil  is  Travel?”  demanded  the 
student  wag  quoted  by  G.  B.  Stern  in 
her  Bouquet.  Well,  certainly  to  Mrs. 
Stern  (and,  I would  guess,  her  hus- 
band) Travel  is  certainly  seeing  “Pit- 
toresque”  France,  a poetic  love  for 


Michelin  Guides,  hors  d’oeuvres,  “djib- 
bahish  blues”,  . . . but  likewise,  Rom- 
anee-conti,  Rudesheim,  Chateauneuf 
du  Pape  at  Avignon,  red  St.  George 
vieux;  or  for  supper  Cognac  of  1865, 
or  Chateau  Fortiat. 

But  most  of  these  nouns  are  un- 
familiar to  an  American  as  if  prohi- 
bition actually  were  a reality.  Never- 
theless, Bouquet  is  something  new  in 
travel  books.  It  is  something  new  as 
a book  about  rare  wines.  In  fact,  it 
isn’t  altogether  either.  But  as  a com- 
bined account  of  a trip  through  France 
and  a record  and  an  account  of  the 
best  wines  tasted  on  that  trip.  Bouquet 
is  a book  to  delight  one’s  soul — and 
tantalize  one’s  thirst. 

But  there  are  also  other  recent  travel 
books  which  show  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  field  is  not  being  entirely 
dominated  by  the  Rev.  M.  Toefeldreck 
who  conducts  annual  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Lands.  Dr.  Ossendowski’s  Oasis 
and  Simoon  is  an  account  of  a journey 
through  Algeria  and  Tunisia  which 
actually  does  enthrall  with  an  emo- 
tional beauty  which,  in  the  narratives, 
sometimes  approaches  Arabian  Nights 
and  the  Decameron.  (It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Ossendowski’s 
Beasts,  Men,  and  Gods  has  been  spoken 
of,  among  eminent  critics,  as  a modern 
Odyssey.)  But  the  field  is  far  from 
being  dominated  by  even  the  Ossen- 
dowski  tradition.  There  is  D.  E.  Law- 
rence’s Mornings  in  Mexico. 

For  some  time  after  the  Elizabeth 
Ann  Guild  published  Nan  Britton’s 
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The  President’s  Daughter  it  seemed 
that  the  book  was  doomed  not  to  be 
reviewed.  But  now  that  The  New 
Republic  has  blazed  the  way,  with  Mr. 
Lovett’s  review  in  the  September  28 
issue,  something  both  curious  and  dis- 
gusting is  happening.  Not  only  are 
other  journals  and  newspapers  daring 
to  give  publicity  to  the  Harding  scan- 
dal, but  certain  of  the  Democratic 
papers  seem  actually  to  be  trying  to  use 
it  in  their  campaign  against  the  Re- 
publicans. 

But  even  the  book  itself  is  almost 
enough  to  disgust  any  intelligent  per- 
son with  this  grand  and  glorious 
American  democracy.  Miss  Britton 
did,  to  say  the  least,  show  rather  poor 
taste  in  attempting  to  put  her  case  be- 
fore the  public ; but  it  is  very  touching 
naivete  that  would  make  her  think  she 
could  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
public — ^the  American  public. 

In  the  Harding  illicit  love  affair 
there  is  genuine  tragedy,  but  Mr.  Lov- 
ett very  shrewdly  points  out  that  there 
is  in  the  whole  affair  something  much 
more  tragic  than  the  mere  small-town 
tragedy  of  the  three  principal  charac- 
ters in  the  story.  But  of  course  the 
Rotarian  public  could  never  realize  that 
such  a book  would  never  have  been 
published  in  Europe — for  there  would 
have  been  no  point  to  publishing  such 


a book  in  Europe.  Indeed,  except  in 
America  the  tragedy  wouldn’t  even 
have  been  a scandal  ...  or  a tragedy, 
either. 


Several  days  ago  while  on  a street 
car  I noticed  a young  lady  across  the 
aisle  reading  Erskine’s  latest  bait  to  the 
youngest  intellectuals.  Then  I per- 
ceived that  another  young  lady  (sup- 
posedly) in  the  seat  immediately  in 
front  of  me  was  reading  a flashy  green 
book  with  Will  Durant’s  name  emblaz- 
oned on  the  jacket.  The  young  lady 
(supposedly)  was  perusing  the  first 
chapter,  which  was  headed,  “I  Lose 
My  Innocence.”  Several  minutes 
passed  and  she  began  chapter  2,  “I 
Put  on  Pants  and  Become  a Saint.” 
And  so  that  is  the  way  Dr.  Durant  is 
living  up  to  the  reputation  which  he 
made  with  that  really  admirable  Story 
of  Philosophy. 

Since  my  experience  on  the  street 
car  I have  had  opportunity  to  examine 
Dr.  Durant’s  Transition.  While  I am 
kind  enough  to  believe  that  his  pub- 
lishers may  have  forced  the  chapter 
headings,  so  that  they  might  be  adver- 
tised in  the  book  review  section  of  the 
New  York  Times,  I can’t  help  feeling 
that  Dr.  Erskine  and  Dr.  Durant  have 
joined  the  same  circus. 
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The  Poet  as  Southerner 

The  Tall  Men,  by  Donald  Davidson.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  116  pp.  $2.00. 

Donald  Davidson’s  The  Tall  Men — a worthy  successor  to  his  Oiit- 
land  Piper — is  an  attempt  to  picture  the  life  of  the  Tennessee  of  today 
against  the  background  of  an  earlier  Tennessee.  This  is  far  less  easy 
than  it  may  seem  to  the  casual  reader.  A year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  David- 
son, in  a Saturday  Review  article  on  “The  Artist  as  Southerner,” 
pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  poet  who  now- 
adays tries  to  make  use  of  the  unquestionably  rich  materials  of  Southern 
life.  Everything  has  been  sentimentalized  and  conventionalized  till  its 
freshness  is  gone;  everything  is  stereotyped.  There  is  one — and  usu- 
ally only  one — way  in  which  the  “Southern  lady”  can  be  treated ; she  is 
sweetly  feminine,  clinging,  unadventurous,  and  rather  unintelligent. 
The  novelist  who  introduces  the  negro  is  still  expected  to  model  his  por- 
trait after  the  characters  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  although  the  negroes  of  today  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
the  faithful  ex-slaves  of  In  Ole  Virginia  and  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus. 
The  Confederate  soldier,  picturesque  and  heroic  embodiment  of  the  lost 
cause,  has  been  the  subject  of  too  many  pompous  Memorial  Day  ora- 
tions, of  too  many  overwrought  poems,  of  too  many  county  court-house 
statues,  to  be  any  longer  available  for  artistic  purposes.  Feeling  that  no 
use  can  be  made  of  such  materials,  the  living  Southern  poets  (DuBose 
Heyward  perhaps  excepted)  have  followed  the  example  of  Poe  and 
written  of  imaginary  people  and  backgrounds.  Most  of  them  would  as 
soon  think  of  imitating  Longfellow  or  Edgar  A.  Guest  as  of  writing  a 
poem  on  some  stock  Southern  theme.  But  why,  Mr.  Davidson  seems  to 
say,  should  the  Southern  poet  allow  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  finest 
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materials  by  the  fact  that  they  are  hackneyed?  Was  not  the  story  of 
Hamlet  hackneyed  when  Shakespeare  first  attempted  it,  and  was  not  the 
Tristram  story  pretty  well  worn  before  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  finest  poems? 

The  Tall  Men  brings  in  the  chief  periods  in  Tennessee  history:  the 
frontier  stage,  the  Civil  War,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  World  War. 
In  every  poem  there  is  an  effective  contrast  between  the  modern  Tennes- 
sean and  his  predecessors,  and  usually  the  modern  suffers  from  the  com- 
parison. The  title  poem  deals  with  the  pioneers ; “The  Sod  of  Battle- 
fields” with  the  Civil  War.  The  next  three  poems — “Geography  of  the 
Brain,”  “The  Faring,”  and  “Conversation  in  a Bedroom” — all  deal  with 
the  World  War.  “The  Breaking  Mould”  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  in 
each  of  us  there  are  three  dominant  strains : the  pagan  warrior,  the 
English  Puritan,  and  the  modern  man  concerned  with  the  mastery  of 
material  things.  Not  to  mention  the  other  poems,  the  book  concludes 
with  the  fine  poem  to  which  the  Poetry  Society  of  South  Carolina 
awarded  the  Southern  Prize,  “Fire  on  Belmont  Street.” 

The  Tall  Men  has  literary  as  well  as  historical  background.  There 
are  echoes  (not  imitations)  of  poems  as  different  as  Beowulf  and  The 
Waste  Land.  Mr.  Davidson,  unlike  many  living  poets,  writes  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  literary  tradition;  he  knows  his 
Shakespeare  as  well  as  his  Sandburg.  His  style  is  less  brilliant  per- 
haps but  better  sustained  than  that  of  John  Crowe  Ransom,  another 
member  of  the  Nashville  group.  The  Tall  Men  is  a unit  in  a sense  to 
which  few  volumes  of  verse  can  lay  claim,  for  it  is  built  around  an  idea ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  book  as  a whole  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  effects  of  the  individual  poems.  It  is  not  easy  to  select  for 
quotation  a suitable  short  passage,  but  the  following  extract  from  “The 
Sod  of  Battle-fields”  will  perhaps  give  some  conception  of  the  quality 
of  the  book : 

A few  old  negroes 

Still  tip  their  hats  when  they  meet  a white  man, 

And  the  years  creep  slozvly  by,  Lorena. 

Flags,  bullet-torn,  moulder  in  glass  cases 
While  pneumonia,  enemy  of  old  men  in  gray. 

Ravages  freely.  The  U.  D .C.’s  still  meet 
Indomitably,  despairing  of  their  granddaughters. 
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The  Union  is  saved.  Lee  has  surrendered  forever. 

To-day,  Lorena,  it  is  forbidden  to  be 
A Southerner.  One  is  an  American  no'w  ; 

Propounds  the  pig’s  conception  of  the  state — 

The  constitution  of,  by,  for  the  pig — 

Meanwhile  pushing  his  trotters  well  in  the  trough. 

One  goes  to  the  movies,  motors  on  Sunday  swiftly 
On  the  baked  asphalt : 

Yes,  this  is  the  Battery  Road. 

So  they  say.  The  battle  of  Nashville  was  fought 
Somewhere  around  here.  I suppose  there’s  a tablet. 

We  won’t  go  back  to  look.  The  Soldiers’  Home?  . . . 

Off  yonder  through  the  trees  . . . the  new  paint  factory  . . . 

A little  further  on  ..  . We’ll  soon  be  home. 

Jay  B.  Hubbell 


Miss  Millay  Turns  Saxon 

The  King’s  Henchman,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers.  132  pp. 

$2.00. 

The  King’s  Henchman,  set  to  music  by  Deems  Taylor  and  produced  in  New 
York,  was  undoubtedly  successful  as  a brief  opera.  But  considered  as  poetic  drama 
the  exquisite  lyric  passages  stand  out  as  the  chief  strength  of  this  dramatic  nar- 
rative which  hardly  contains  enough  action  or  sufficient  characterization  to  seem 
either  primarily  dramatic  or  narrative.  The  plot  is  built  of  a combination  of  the 
Damon-Pythias  theme  with  what  one  may  call  the  Iseult  or  John  Alden-Priscilla 
complication.  That  Aethelwold  should  cheat  the  King,  his  bosom  friend,  seems 
likely  enough.  But  that  he  should  commit  suicide  out  of  chagrin  when  his  wife 
in  sheer  vanity  parades  her  beauty  before  the  King  is  a forced  tragic  denouement. 

Miss  Millay  has  chosen  her  background  and  used  it  well.  Tenth  century  Eng- 
land is  most  skillfully  portrayed  in  such  scenes  as  the  opening  one,  a Saxon  trencher 
feast.  The  total  effect  of  her  language  is  good,  although  close  scrutiny  reveals 
philological  oddities  and  too  much  similarity  to  the  modern  Irish  peasant  speech 
of  latter-day  Irish  peasant  drama.  There  are  good  occasional  suggestions  of  early 
English  metrics. 

But  the  greatest  achievement  lies  in  the  exquisite  lyric  passages  of  the  second 
act.  Two  lovers  meet  for  the  first  time  under  the  spell  of  All  Hallows’  Eve  in  a 
haunted  wood.  An  unearthly  breathless  joy  comes  to  their  young  lips;  yet  they 
fear  “the  fire — so  recklessly  kindled  alone  in  the  woods  at  night.”  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  caught  by  the  delicate  witchery  of  Miss  Millay’s  lyric  genius. 

Marie  Updike  White 
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Whole  Universe  Of  His  Own  Within  His  Head” 

Blue  Voyage,  by  Conrad  Aiken.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  318  pp.  $2.50. 

To  the  small  number  who  have  read  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  Mr.  Aiken’s  latest  venture 
into  the  realm  of  the  subconscious  will  be  of  engrossing  interest;  to  the  perhaps 
larger  number  who  have  a knowledge — no  matter  how  scanty — of  the  history  and 
technique  of  the  novel,  this  blue  volume  will  be  of  certainly  more  than  passing 
interest ; but,  understand,  Mr.  Aiken  does  not  limit  the  pleasures  of  his  book  either 
to  Joyce  fans  or  to  English  professors  (he  is  too  good  a writer  for  that),  but  he 
has  written  some  exquisite  prose  which  even  the  “Philistian  tumble-bug”  may  enjoy. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  should  be  warned  before  he  starts  that  there  is  consider- 
ably more  in  this  novel  than  merely  beautiful  prose,  though  there  is  plenty  of  that. 
The  book  is  swift,  subtle,  confusing.  It  is  an  embracing  episode,  for  it  is  a plunge, 
magnificent  and  graceful,  to  the  very  bottom,  so  it  seems,  of  the  unconscious  and 
the  subconscious,  where  strange  and  mysterious  things  are  stiflingly  but  enchant- 
ingly  strange  and  mysterious,  a trip  to  the  remotest  depths  of  man’s  mind.  The 
scene  is  confusing,  positively  incomprehensible  at  times. 

The  story  of  the  novel  is  trivial — that  is,  it  serves  merely  to  afford  a spring,  a 
good  bouncing  spring,  for  the  real  plunge.  Young  Demarest,  a writer,  sails  second- 
class  for  England  in  pursuit  of  a lovely  female ; Cynthia,  by  name.  In  a stolen 
promenade  on  the  first-class  deck,  he  by  chance  discovers  her  presence  on  the  same 
ship  and  learns  of  her  engagement  to  some  one  else. 

The  mental  anguish  into  which  he  is  plunged  by  this  unfortunate  information  is 
the  real  matter  of  the  book.  As  he  sleeps — or  tries  to — as  he  reads  in  the  smoking 
room  where  second-class  passengers  exchange  smutty  jokes,  as  he  plays  chess  amid 
ribaldry  and  philosophy,  as  he  eats  near  the  tantalizingly  brazen  Mrs.  Eaubion, 
whatever  he  does,  into  his  consciousness  come  myriad  experiences,  “a  whole  uni- 
verse within  his  head.”  The  accurate,  artistic  recording  of  each  minute  impression 
and  distraction  is  the  business  of  Mr.  Aiken,  who  adheres  miraculously  well  to  the 
Joycean  method  of  novel  writing. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen 


Mr.  Robinson  Will  Have  No  Magic 

Tristram,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  210  pp.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  both  American  and  modern,  and  will  therefore  have  no  magic. 
The  famous  love-potion,  brewed  by  Isolt,  Queen  of  Ireland,  and,  in  a thirsty  hour, 
drunk  (by  mistake)  by  the  Queen’s  daughter  and  her  attending  knight,  Tristram, 
has  fallen  under  the  ban  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  prohibition.  Wanting  magic  in  a story 
where  the  reader  feels  that  magic  belongs,  (so  strong  is  convention)  the  burden 
of  originality  falls  rather  heavily  on  the  poet’s  shoulders. 
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But  Mr.  Robinson  has  not  failed  to  be  original ; for  the  love-potion  as  a moti- 
vation to  the  piece,  he  has  substituted  nothing  more  nor  less  than  human  stupidity. 
Tristram,  for  example,  is  in  some  things  as  efficient  as  ever  he  was — he  is  still  the 
best  chaser  in  the  world,  the  noblest  blower  of  the  horn,  the  most  skillful  of  harp 
players  ; but  unfortunately  in  affairs  of  the  heart  he  has  no  eye  for  the  main  chance. 
He  doubtless  owed  much  to  Mark,  King  of  Cornwall ; for,  after  all,  Mark  was  both 
his  uncle  and  his  lord.  No  thoughts  of  loyalty,  obedience,  honor,  disturb  Tristram, 
however,  as  he  paces  the  battlements  of  Tintagel,  listening  to  the  marriage  music 
floating  up  from  below.  Remembering  how  he  had  brought  Isolt  all  the  way  across 
the  Irish  Sea  to  Cornwall,  and  how  he  had  failed  to  say  one  word  of  love  to  her, 
Tristram  for  this  last  colossal  piece  of  stupidity  feels  like  kicking  himself  into  the 
sea,  and  feeding  himself  to  “competent  quick  fishes.”  Thus  Tristram,  the  greatest 
mediaeval  extrovert  of  them  all,  becomes  in  this  version  a young  man  extremely 
aware  of  himself  and  his  short-comings. 

To  the  present  reviewer  this  deepening  of  Tristram’s  character  is  all  to  the 
good ; and  far  from  weakening  the  emotional  significance  of  the  story  Mr.  Robin- 
son has  deepened  that,  too.  The  fates  of  the  lovers  as  we  find  them  recorded  on 
enchanted  pages  of  Mallory  or  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  are  pitiful  but  not 
tragic.  Mr.  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  the  characters  more  human 
and  their  fates  in  a real  sense  tragic.  And  when  great  occasions  arise  he  does  not 
fail  to  meet  them  with  tremendous  poetry. 

William  Blackburn 


T vans  migration 

The  Man  Who  Was  Born  Again,  by  Paul  Busson.  New  York : The  John  Day  Co.,  Inc.  343  pp. 

$2.50. 

This  adventurous  narrative  has  its  reason  for  being  in  the  author’s  convictions 
regarding  the  transmigration  of  souls.  It  is  not  the  hazy,  fantastic  grind  that  this 
fact  suggests,  however,  but  an  intensely  human  chronicle  of  the  life  of  a very 
worldly  gentleman  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  and  of  his  return  to  bodily  living 
after  his  physical  death  on  the  guillotine. 

The  ancient  idea  of  rebirth  is  set  forth  with  unusual  beauty  and  plausibility. 
The  author  does  not  concern  himself  with  argument  or  explanation,  but  develops 
his  themes  naturally  and  without  apology,  recounting  the  spiritual  struggles  of  his 
protagonist  with  the  same  simplicity  and  clarity  as  his  physical  adventurings. 

The  tale  is  told  with  the  directness  and  brutality  of  detail  that  characterized 
the  writings  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats,  but  with  a thoroughly  modern  warmth 
and  absence  of  equivocation.  There  is  romance  and  adventure  in  plenty,  and  a 
satisfactorily  triumphant  ending. 

Ralph  Fuller 
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Another  Case  for  the  Cabell  Creed 

Something  About  Eve,  by  James  Branch  Cabell.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Co. 

364  pp.  $2.50. 

In  this  book,  as  in  most  of  his  others,  Mr.  Cabell  uses  his  legend-story  as  a rich 
tapestry  background  for  the  display  of  his  erudition.  Encyclopedic  facts,  reversed 
conventions,  and  strange  images  weave  in  and  out  through  the  pages  of  the  book  in 
typical  Cabell  fashion,  but  the  old  time  subtlety  is  lacking.  His  caustic  comments 
are  more  open  and  often  more  vile.  But  the  symbolism  is  as  complicated  as  ever. 

In  the  spirit  of  Gerald  Musgrave,  “a  young  Southern  gentleman  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,”  Mr.  Cabell  goes  towards  the  mythical  goal  of  the  gods — Antan. 
On  the  way  thither  he  encounters  many  sages,  philosophers,  and  poets,  but  most  of 
all  Eve,  or  women  with  the  spirit  of  Eve.  His  sojourn  with  Maya  of  the  Fair 
Breasts  produces  Theodorick  Quentin  Musgrave,  their  child,  and  Gerald’s  dream 
Here  Mr.  Cabell  becomes  sentimental.  His  love  for  Theodorick  prompts  him  to 
give  the  boy  Kalki,  the  silver  stallion,  to  aid  him  in  his  journey  to  Antan.  Out 
of  the  maze  of  the  numerous  women  in  Something  About  Eve  there  is  always 
Evelyn  Townsend.  Evelyn  is  like  all  women,  too  much  so,  and  Gerald  knows  it. 
With  something  of  the  manner  of  a disappointed  idealist  he  seeks  Antan.  There 
is  tragedy  in  Gerald’s  adventures  on  the  Antan  highroad,  tragedy  and  lost  hope 
and  not  a little  beauty,  offset  by  pure  ugliness. 

The  sections  devoted  to  Nero,  Villon,  Merlin,  and  God  afford  Mr.  Cabell  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  in  his  characteristic  form  with  such  figures.  If  his  conclusions  are 
unconventional,  as  they  are,  he  produces  them  with  evident  self-pleasure.  Coming 
on  such  passages  is  like  walking  in  the  dark ; the  path  is  lost,  but  the  sense  of  direc- 
tion remains.  He  has  inward  fun  while  doing  his  pen  work.  That  is  enough. 

Any  consideration  as  to  the  place  of  Something  About  Eve  in  the  general  scheme 
of  the  Biography  involves  the  bias  of  personal  opinion.  Add  to  this  bias  of  opinion 
the  wide  latitude  of  interpretation  possible  for  the  symbolism.  If  it  be  taken  as 
partly  autobiographical,  then  Something  About  Eve  is  a sad,  wise,  beautiful,  not  far 
from  profound,  book.  Judged  by  the  other  standard,  that  of  mental  exercise  for  a 
fertile  brain,  the  volume  has  in  it  little  that  is  worth  more  than  passing  attention. 
Regardless  of  the  view  taken,  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Cabell  is  often  more  crude 
than  even  the  liberties  of  high  art  allow.  Yet,  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  remember  he  once  wrote,  in  regards  to  Jurgen,  “I  have  endeavored  to  write  that 
wherein  each  man  will  find  what  his  nature  enables  him  to  see.” 

Two  women,  Mrs.  Cabell  and  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  ought  to  know  more  than 
merely  Something  About  Eve. 

James  B.  Spencer. 
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A Modest  Treasure  of  Verse 


Beads  and  Charms.  Poems  compiled  by  May  Folwell  Hoisington.  New  York:  William  Albert 
Broder.  54  pp.  $1.00. 


Here  is  an  anthology  of  verse  that  is  small,  modest,  and  beautifully  bound ; so 
modest,  in  fact,  that  one  hardly  suspects  the  real  treasure  therein ; but  that  is  a 
charm  itself,  is  it  not?  Mrs.  Hoisington  has  filled  the  few  fifty  pages  with  verse 
from  poets  who  have  attended  her  poetry  classes  and  taken  her  correspondence 
poetry  criticism  and  lessons,  with  the  exception  of  William  Albert  Broder,  editor 
of  the  Oracle,  Lucia  Trent,  of  Contemporary  Verse,  J.  Nunn  Parker,  Sherman 
Ripley,  and  a few  others.  The  publications  represented  are  the  Oracle,  Book  and 
Craft,  All  Nations,  The  Wayfarer,  Belfast  Rep.  Journal,  and  the  New  York  Sun. 
Perhaps  the  best  verse  in  the  anthology  is  done  by  Margaret  Loring  Thomas, 
Madge  Ohe,  Ruth  Mason  Rice,  Isabel  Valle,  Hannah  Cushman  Howes,  Roberta 
Stiles,  Lucia  Trent,  and  Mrs.  Hoisington.  One  welcomes  the  good  sprinkling  of 
ballads.  Frustration,  a lyric  by  Lucia  Trent,  is  a gem  of  high  quality,  remarkable 
for  its  fragile  beauty.  There  are  lines  from  other  poems  which  one  especially 
recalls,  such  as : 

“Tree  of  my  life  . . . your  leaf’s  on  the  wane.  . . 

and : 


“From  my  window,  many  windows  I can  see, 

Hanging  ripe  like  mellow  fruit  upon  a tree.” 

B.  B.  C. 


‘fesus,  Mary  and  Joseph!  Oh,  Goda' Mighty!” 

Y/a^,  by  John  McIntyre.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  249  pp.  $2.00. 

Slag — “the  refuse  of  the  melting-pot”^ — these  are  the  children  that  the  furnace 
of  the  great  city  produce.  These  characters  have  ideals,  distorted  in  our  concep- 
tions, but  noble  if  we  examine  them  closely,  for  they  uphold  their  ideals.  We  see 
in  the  deep  places  of  their  souls — their  struggles,  their  joys,  their  sorrows.  The 
story  centers  around  a burglary  in  which  all  the  characters  are  in  some  way  impli- 
cated. There  is  Minnie,  the  slow-thinking,  weak  young  woman,  who  is  in  love  with 
Grolock,  the  burglar.  Grolock  has  never  loved  Minnie ; he  tries  to  teach  her  shop- 
lifting, but  he  gives  up  in  disgust  because  she  is  so  ignorant.  There  are  Rush  and 
Needle,  who  help  in  the  burglary.  They  struggle  against  losing  their  own  self- 
respect  ; but  we  see  them  forsake  their  pal  when  the  police  find  their  hiding-place. 

Cocback  is  the  one  great  character  of  the  book ; IMcIntyre  draws  him  more  care- 
fully than  the  rest.  Cocback  worships  Minnie,  he  sees  the  best  in  her,  he  is  jealous 
of  Brolock.  He  is  an  idealist — we  see  him  tower  up  his  ideals  and  hopes ; he 
dreams  of  the  days  when  he  will  be  well  again  from  his  painful  cough.  Then  we 
are  sorry  for  him  when  he  loses  his  life  while  protecting  the  body  of  Grolock  for 
Minnie — he  loses  all  his  hopes  when  he  is  killed  by  the  police.  We  feel  that  after 
all  Cocback  was  very  noble.  McIntyre  has  painted  for  us  characters  whom  we 
cannot  forget — slag  of  the  city.  A.  D.  B. 
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A Belated  Word 

Black  April,  by  Julia  Peterkin.  Indianapolis : The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  316  pp.  $2.50. 

From  the  marshy  swamps  of  lower  South  Carolina  comes  a novel  that  is  very 
aptly  described  as  “all  black  and  a yard  wide.”  In  Black  April  Julia  Peterkin  has 
presented  perhaps  the  most  realistic  picture  of  negro  life  that  fiction  knows.  The 
novel  pierces  deep  into  the  heart  of  a simple  race  that  hitherto  has  been  touched  by 
mere  superficial  scrapings. 

When  an  old  negro  woman  expresses  surprise  that  a piece  of  spoiled  ’possum 
meat  has  disagreed  with  her,  a reader  is  inclined  to  be  skeptical.  The  farther  one 
lives  from  the  bottom  lands  of  North  Carolina’s  southern  neighbor,  the  stronger  is 
the  grip  of  this  skepticism.  Yet  when  negroes  living  in  upper  sections  of  the  state, 
attempt  to  hoo  doo  one  another  by  a method  of  chewing  up  substance  that  they 
believe  to  be  black  cat  bone,  and  this  in  all  seriousness,  too,  then  the  improbability  is 
removed. 

Perhaps  the  superstition  portrayed  in  Black  April  is  exaggerated.  When  April 
bites  a piece  of  flesh  from  the  cheek  of  the  preacher  or  when  a sharp  axe  handle  is 
placed  under  the  bed  of  one  of  the  characters  to  ease  the  pangs  of  child  birth,  gentle 
reader  may  call  for  a pinch  of  salt  to  enable  him  to  swallow  the  text.  Yet  a few 
days  spent  among  the  people  portrayed  in  the  novel  would  perhaps  dispell  such. 

Mrs.  Peterkin  is  the  victim  of  her  time  in  the  plot  formation  of  Black  April  (if 
the  book  can  be  said  to  contain  one  single  unified  plot  rather  than  to  be  a series  of 
sketches).  Black  April  is  not  without  its  sex  complications  and,  as  the  modern 
trend  seems  to  decree,  needs  must  contain  the  salacious  and  the  sordid.  If  such  is 
not  realism  what  a tangled  web  of  deception  does  the  modern  novel  weave  ! 

To  the  names  of  Gonzales  and  Heyward  is  added  that  of  Julia  Peterkin  and 
America’s  backward  but  picturesque  Ethiopeari  race  is  not  without  its  able 
chroniclers. 

James  A.  McCain 

Acknowledgment  of  Books  Received 

The  Bright  Doom,  John  Hall  Wheelock.  Scribner’s;  80  pp.  $2.00. 

Studies  in  Recent  Aesthetic,  Katherine  Gilbert.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press;  178pp.  $1.50. 

Southern  Exposure,  Peter  Mitchel  Wilson.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press;  193pp.  $2.50. 

Prohibition  and  Christianity,  John  Erskine.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.;  319  pp. 
$2.50. 

America,  Hendrik  Van  Loon.  Boni  and  Liveright ; 470  pp.  $5.00. 

The  C ompanionate  Marriage,  Judge  Ben  Lindsey  and  Wainright  Evans.  Boni 
and  Liveright ; 396  pp.  $3.00. 

The  Evergreen  Tree,  Kathleen  Millay.  Boni  and  Liveright;  110  pp.  $2.00. 
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JVho  they  are,  etc. 

Ralph  Fuller  is  now  enjoying  a vacation  in  North  Carolina  and  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  Duke  campus.  In  gay,  artistic,  literary  Greenwich  Village  he  has  been 
living  for  the  past  two  winters,  doing  free  lance  work  and  drawing  for  a New 
York  concern.  * * * Carl  Carmer,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 

has  attracted  considerable  attention  and  no  little  praise  by  the  excellent  quality  of 
his  recent  verse  appearing  in  a number  of  the  best  periodicals.  * * * Opal 

Winstead  is  a young  Durham  poet  with  a quantity  of  verse  to  her  credit,  much  of 
which  will  be  printed  in  forthcoming  numbers  of  the  Archive.  * * * Remem- 

bered Moments  is  another  evidence  of  the  art  of  Virginia  McCormick,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  a poet  of  the  first  rank.  Bobbed  Hair  was  a relishing  morsel, 
no  doubt,  but  here  is  a far  more  tempting  dish,  a veritable  feast,  cooked  par  excel- 
lence and  impeccably  served.  * * * May  Folwell  Hoisington  teaches  poetic 

technique  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  during  the  winters  and  spends  her  summers  on  an  island 
in  Maine.  She  is  the  compiler  of  Beads  and  Charms,  an  anthology  of  verse,  re- 
viewed in  this  number.  * * Hall  Swain  is  a Duke  student  and  has  studied 

at  Johns  Hopkins.  * * * Ralph  Cheyney  and  his  wife,  Lucia  Trent,  edit  Con- 
temporary Verse,  one  of  America’s  leading  poetry  journals.  * * * Albert  H. 

Cotton,  a Duke  student,  needs  no  introduction,  having  contributed  before  to  the 
Archive.  * * * The  Four  Seasons,  we  believe,  is  an  excellent  and  significant 

example  of  the  writing  of  May  Bess  Redford,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  this  magazine.  * * * Tar  comes  to  us  from  Ruth  Lambert 

Jones,  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  the  distinction  of  having  brought  forth  admiration 
from  John  Erskine.  Miss  Jones  has  been  published  in  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  Book- 
man, Contemporary  Verse,  etc.  Her  avocations  are  the  Maine  Woods,  the  Dolo- 
mites, Rothenburg,  and  the  galleries  of  Symphony  Halls  and  Theatres.  * * * 
S.  R.  Brookshire  is  connected  with  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  * * * 
Jay  B.  Hubbell  is  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  a writer  and  critic  of 
note.  He  has  contributed  to  numerous  publications,  among  them  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature , Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  and  Southwest  Review,  and  of 
the  last  mentioned  he  has  been  editor.  At  present  he  is  a Professor  of  English  at 
Duke.  * * * Marie  Updike  White  maintains  an  unflagging  interest  in  liter- 
ature. * * * William  Blackburn  is  a member  of  the  Duke  faculty,  and 
James  B.  Spencer,  James  A.  McCain,  A.  D.  B.,  and  B.  B.  Carstarphen  are 
student  writers. 
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In  forthcoming  numbers  of  the  Archive  there  will  appear  verse  of  the  same  dis- 
tinctive quality  that  characterized  last  month’s  offering  and  that  which  you  have 
read  in  this  month’s.  A few  of  the  poets  who  will  be  represented  are : 

LUCIA  TRENT 

KATHARINE  WASHBURN  HARDING 

NEDDALG  EEGA 

CELIA  SALKIN 

BERNARD  H.  JONES 

A.  EVELYN  NEWMAN 

DILLARD  STOKES 

JOHN  BREWSTER 

CATHERINE  PARMENTER 

VIRGINIA  STAIT 

CARL  CARMER 


Corresponden  ce 


The  whole  tone  of  the  October  number  is  fine  and  dignified,  not  too  serious,  not 
smart-alecky,  and  sufficiently  modest  and  unpretentious. 

R.  P.  HARRISS 

Baltimore  Sun 


The  poetry  especially  good  and  the  articles  better  written  than  usual. 

SANDRA  ALEXANDER 

Richmond,  Va. 
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Remembered  Moments 

{Continued  from  Page  P) 

mortal  four.  ‘There’s  not  a poet  in  his  teens  but  warbles  of  you  morn, 
noon  and  night.’  The  gentle  parrying,  the  give  and  take,  even  the  clever 
quip,  all  are  here.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  art  of  conversation.  Perhaps 
best  of  all  is  the  arraignment  of  Herrick.  It  is  of  course  Dianeme  who 
makes  it  ‘Herrick  stole  the  honey  and  the  bees  he  killed’.” 

Mona  Lisa  lapsed  into  a sort  of  purring  silence  as  well  she  might 
after  such  a long  wondering  aloud,  when  she  seemed  unconscious  that 
the  rest  of  us  were  still  there,  so  concerned  was  she  with  Brocken  and 
his  adventures.  The  Absent-minded  Doctor  was  sitting  next  to  her  and 
looking  as  if  he  had  not  heard  a word,  but  suddenly  he  was  galvanized 
into  life. 

“And  Electra,”  he  said,  “do  you  remember  her  ‘Had  I lived  a little 
earlier  I might  have  been  the  Duchess  of  Amalfi’  ?” 

“Yes,”  cried  Dora,  “it  is  a subtle  reference  to  the  first  comer  getting 
the  honey,  but  Julia  capped  it  with  ‘I  too.  Flatterer,  I too — Desdemona 
slain  by  a Blackamoor’.” 

Viola  who  never  cares  for  general  conversation  had  been  engaged 
in  a battle  of  ideas  with  her  right  hand  neighbour  but  could  not  refrain 
from  the  joy  of  quotation.  “But  even  that  is  not  so  ravishing  as  Julia’s 
wish : surely  you  recall  it : ‘I  would  give  white  and  red,  nectar  and  roses, 
and  all  the  smiles  that  ever  were  for — ’ ; she  is  shy  about  naming  this 
wish  but  Brocken  presses  her,  ‘I  think  for  Robin  Herrick,’  she  confesses. 
Can  perfection  further  go?  Not  even  Annabel  Lee  building  her  sand 
castles,  forgetting  the  little  boy,  her  playmate,  with  ‘Besides,  there  isn’t 
any  little  boy’  is  more  delicately  introduced  into  the  setting  at  exactly 
the  right  moment  with  faultlessly  right  words.” 

MacGregor’s  voice  broke  in,  “It  is  like  golf,  the  perfect  timing  is 
what  gets  the  result.”  No  one  denied  the  assertion  but  David  was  mur- 
muring happily,  as  if  to  himself,  “de  la  Mare  is  indecently  good  at  this 
timing,  is  he  not  ?” 

“Anyhow,”  I added,  “Herrick  is  neglecting  his  obligations  to  these 
poor  ladies.  It  is  quite  obviously  his  duty  to  release  them,  instead  of 
which  he  is  wandering  up  and  down  some  cool  dark  cloister  sighing  over 
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the  fading  beauty  of  a daffodil  and  the  frailty  of  human  life,  forgetting 
the  artificial  existence  between  two  worlds  which  he  has  thrust  upon 
these  silk-clothed  damsels  swishing  along  eternities  unguessed  until 
Mr.  de  la  Mare  discovered  them  for  us.  I feel  about  the  gentle  Robin 
as  I often  feel  about  these  black-coated  clerical  gentlemen;  I want  to 
give  him  a good  shaking.” 

We  had  drifted  into  the  big  library  where  the  shadows  from  a wood 
fire  played  and  the  logs  snapped  and  crackled  with  a cosiness  that  noth- 
ing else  induces,  when  Mona  Lisa  was  still  wondering  about  Emma.  A 
few  of  the  men  were  in  a small  group  by  the  low,  open  book  cases,  fond- 
ling with  delight  some  of  David’s  beautiful  eighteenth  century  books 
with  their  tooled  leather  bindings.  The  Book  Lover,  who  is  by  way  of 
having  a profession  which  admits  of  books  as  articles  to  be  collected  out 
of  business  hours,  reluctantly  put  down  a copy  of  Joseph  Andrews,  with 
the  date  of  1742,  unearthed  by  David  in  a small  bookshop  in  Liverpool 
and  bound  with  the  care  and  exquisite  detail  possible  only  when  a book- 
binder is  a lover  of  his  work.  The  Book  Lover  is  an  honest  man,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  in  a momentary  flash  that  he  was  trying  to 
devise  a method  by  which  he  might  spirit  this  book  away  and  David  be 
none  the  wiser.  He  came  over  to  Dora : “You  should  get  to  know  Mrs. 
Osborne,”  he  said.  “Or  rather  Lady  Osborne,  for  I think  she  earned 
her  title  and  it  was  a good  honest  one,  acquired  through  good  honest 
tinware.  Even  her  preference  for  Per’s  grill  work  over  the  Rialto  and 
his  chromatic  arrangement  of  colours  to  the  satisfying  rosy  glow,  I can- 
not help  borrowing  from  Ruskin,  of  San  Georgio  are  forgivable  when 
I remember  her  habit  of  pressing  her  guests  to  have  a little  more.  I 
wanted  another  helping  of  curried  lamb ; it  was  good  enough  to  be  ill 
for.”  Dora  purred  with  pleasure ; she  would  rather  have  a compliment 
for  her  food  than  her  exceedingly  clever  short  stories,  but  I broke  in 
with,  “You  have  missed  the  real  flavour  of  Lady  Osborne.  It  is  because 
of  her  preference  for  Per’s  rococo  designs,  not  despite  them,  that  she  is 
delicious.  She  is  a never-ending  pleasure  to  me.  I spend  a week-end 
with  her  every  year  and  for  this  gift  I am  going  to  vote  Benson  a bust 
in  the  hall  of  fame.  If  ever  I suspect  myself  of  laughing  at  her  with 
Uncle  Alf,  instead  of  openly,  to  her  face,  I am  bowed  with  contrition 
and  she  evens  up  by  bringing  a salt  taste  to  me  when  I catch  Lord  Os- 
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borne  leaning  tenderly  over  her  Bath  chair  on  the  terrace.  At  least  I 
have  always  been  able  to  combat  Uncle  Alf  when  he  suggested  a little 
humour  in  the  place  of  the  tumour.” 

The  Book  Lover  looked  up  from  a discussion  with  Mona  Lisa  over 
the  disregard  of  writers  today  for  capitals  in  their  proper  places,  to  say : 
“Well,  Mrs.  Osborne  is  all  very  well  in  her  way,  but  I would  have  loved 
to  take  Becky  out  to  dinner  once  at  least.  Even  if  she  slew  me  I would 
recover  at  her  onslaught  upon  her  left  hand  neighbour  and  be  able  to 
revel  in  his  undoing.” 

MacGregor  was  beginning  to  clear  his  throat,  a little  way  he  has 
when  he  wants  to  attract  my  attention,  and  I knew  that  he  had  still  a 
few  chapters  in  The  Divine  Lady  to  read  before  he  would  be  willing  to 
go  to  bed.  I consoled  myself  with  the  recollection  that  Mr.  Bradford 
had  sent  me  a delightfully  inscribed  copy  of  Wives,  just  from  the  pub- 
lisher and  I still  had  the  fascinating  Theodosia  and  the  intriguing  chap- 
ter on  Mrs.  Blaine  to  explore ; so  I rose. 

Dora’s  lovely  profile  was  toward  me  and  she  was  listening  eagerly  to 
the  Absent-minded  Doctor  and  the  Book  Lover  warring  over  Bernard 
Shaw’s  developing  of  Joan’s  mystic  complex  but  I boldly  interrupted : 
“Goodnight,  dear ; it  has  been  perfect,  all  of  it, — the  cocktails,  the  curry, 
and  the  chat.” 

“It  wasn’t  the  food,”  she  laughed,  “or  even  the  Bacardi — it  was 
finding  what  you  plumbed  for, — the  cap  to  ‘They  order  these  things 
better  in  France.’  Confess,  now,  was  it  not?” 

“It  certainly  gave  me  a thrill,”  I hastened  to  admit,  and  “It  did  me 
too,”  she  called  after  me  as  we  went  into  the  driveway  where  the  moon- 
light was  hanging  pearls  of  priceless  magnificence  upon  David’s  famous 
deodars  with  their  grey-green  fingers  pointing  to  the  stars. 
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ORTYX  VIRGINIANUS- 

By  Ralph  Fuller 


Beads 

By  Virginia  Stait 


The  first  I had,  the  little  string  of  beads, 

Were  Tyrian-died  by  every  Tyrian  sun. 

And  blazed  in  breathless  splendor  to  small  creeds. 
The  little  string  that  was  gilt-finished,  done! 
When  I was  just  so  old 
That  beads  could  dazzle  gold ! 

But  later  colors  crept  to  white,  to  black, 

A rosary  and  on  another  string, 

And  I learned  all  the  hues  of  flesh  that  rack. 

Of  fire  and  frost  and  bitter  theft  of  spring — 
Sometimes  no  bead  will  bear 
The  assault  of  a prayer. 

And  later — later — oh  I carved  my  beads 
In  blacker-white  than  ever  marble  knew. 

More  beggared  wash  than  ever  pearl  concedes. 

In  answer  to  a silence  and  a yew.  . . . 
Sometimes  I can  not  tell 
One  bead — to  all  my  hell! 
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Saturday  Evening 

A Sketch 

By  Paul  Green 

CHARACTERS: 

John  Day. 

Mrs.  Day. 

Polly,  their  daughter. 

Joshua,  their  son. 

Joe  Harwell,  a neighboring  boy  in  love  with  Polly. 

Allen  Jones,  a neighbor. 

Mack  Lucas,  a fiddler. 

If  the  crops  are  not  too  pushing,  the  farmers  usually  end  their 
week^s  work  at  Saturday  noon.  After  dinner  you  will  find  them  con- 
gregated in  the  neighboring  village,  buying  rations,  swapping  news, 
politics,  and  sometimes  religion  until  evening  comes.  The  boys  have 
gathered  over  at  the  old  field  baseball  diamond  where  with  run  and 
shout  and  a little  cussing  they  play  their  hearts  out  till  darkness  drives 
them  home,  perished  for  water  and  the  seat  of  their  trousers  dragging 
the  ground.  And  if  times  are  not  too  hard  the  old  man  will  return  with 
ice  and  vanilla  flavoring  to  make  cream  for  the  children.  And  every- 
body zvill  have  some  fun  between  the  heat  of  the  fields  behind  and  the 
loneliness  of  Sunday  coming  on.  Thus  it  is  on  a particular  Saturday 
night  in  summer  at  the  home  of  John  Day,  a hard-working  tenant 
farmer.  Two  or  three  men  are  sitting  in  the  bare  moonlit  yard  before 
the  house,  talking  about  their  crops,  and  hopes  for  the  future.  And 
since  the  earth  in  its  kindness  provides  them  with  a metaphysic  as  well 
as  daily  bread,  they  now  and  then  vouchsafe  a word  concerning  God  and 
the  nature  of  the  universe.  It  is  about  nine  o’clock  at  evening  and  the 
moon  is  high  in  the  sky.  Stretching  around  the  house  and  away,  the 
fields  of  cotton  and  corn  cast  up  a silvery  radiance  in  the  air.  Behind 
the  old  barn  over  there  a whippoorwill  is  cutting  a rust.  A young 
woman  opens  a door  and  comes  out  on  the  low  vine-clad  porch.  The 
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glow  from  a lamp  inside  pours  out  after  her,  revealing  morning-glories 
climbing  the  posts  and  vari-colored  flowers  set  in  tin  cans  along  a shelf 
to  the  left.  Through  the  door  and  across  the  room  beyond  a little  porch 
is  seen  at  the  back  of  the  house  where  a water-shelf  is  built  and  where  a 
tall,  motherly  woman  is  dishing  up  ice-cream  for  a swarm  of  children. 
The  young  woman  returns  into  the  house — evidently  the  expected  one 
has  not  come — and  closes  the  door  behind  her  to  keep  the  bugs  and 
gnats  from  pouring  in.  The  men  in  the  yard  eye  the  night  and  go  on 
with  their  talk. 


Mack  Lucas  [turning  a gleaming 
fiddle  in  his  hand]  : Nice  and  cool  out 
here. 

John  Day:  Purty  cool  and  nice. 

Lucas  : The  cream  was  good. 

Day:  It  was. 

Lucas:  Corn  out  there — growing 
fast — hear  its  j’ints  pop. 

Day:  Purty  good.  That  whip- 

poorwill’s a mess,  ain’t  he?  White 
bowl  o’  milk!  White  bowl  o’  milk. 
Why  do  they  say  that,  you  reckon? 

[Lucas  sighs  and  looks  out  before 
him,  his  long  thin  fingers  tapping  on 
the  violin.] 

Lucas:  Dunno.  They  don’t  say  it. 
Just  sounds  like  it. 

Day  : Funny. 

Lucas  [mith  a sudden  blurt]  : 
You’re  a strong  man,  John  Day,  and 
I’m  a weak  one.  I’m  thinking  of  it. 

Day:  What  is  it,  judge? 

Lucas:  You  got  crops  and  children. 
[whistling]  And  I got  a fiddle. 
[suddenly  animated]  Like  that  bird, 
maybe,  with  no  home  but  his  song, 
and  the  rain  pouring. 

Day:  Here’s  some  tobacco — try  it. 
Eigh,  lonesome? 

Lucas:  Yes. 
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Day  [calling] : You  Joshua — hurry 
with  your  cream  and  bring  your  banjo 
out  I 

Allen  Jones  [looming  up  in  the 
darkness]  : Booh ! [He  is  a jolly  man 
and  given  to  tricks.] 

Day:  For  goodness  sakes!  Light 
and  cool  your  saddle. 

Jones  : Started  the  music  yit. 

Mack  ? Couldn’t  miss  that. 

Day:  Waiting  for  Joshua  to  git  his 
bait  o’  that  cream.  [The  door  opens 
again  and  the  young  woman  comes  out 
on  the  porch.] 

Jones  : Heigho,  Polly. 

Polly  [disappointed]  : Good  even- 
ing. 

Day  : Go  in  and  git  you  some  cream, 
Allen. 

Jones  [spitting  loudly  over  his 
shoulder]  : Lord,  I et  a supper  that 

would  kill  a bull.  Eddie  brought  some 
croakers  back  from  Duke. 

[Lucas  draws  his  bow  across  his 
fiddle  in  a few  plaintive  notes.] 

Day  : Well,  have  some  tobacco. 

Jones  : Just  put  in  a chew. 
ting  down  quickly  and  heavily]  How’s 
the  world  with  you  all? 

Day:  All  right. 
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Lucas  : Still  the  world. 

Day  : And  you  ? 

Jones  : Moonlight  and  sunshine, 

boys. 

Day  : Any  rain  ? 

Jones  : When  needed.  [laughing'\ 
Not  moonshine.  He  ain’t  come,  has 
he?  [nodding  towards  Polly] 

Day:  Trying  to  find  his  collar-but- 
ton maybe.  Slow — but  stiddy. 

Lucas  [playing  almost  inaudibly  and 
murmuring]  : 

I been  a-courting  mother, 

Make  my  bed  soon  for  I must 
lie  down. 

Jones  : Reckon  he  and  Polly’ll  ever 
come  to  a’  understanding? 

Day  : I dunno. 

Jones:  If  he  ain’t  been  hyuh  every 
Sa’d’y  and  Sunday  night  for  the  last 
three  years.  I’m  a bull  ca’f. 

Day  [shouting]-.  Joshua!  Call  him, 
Polly.  [The  young  wotnan  goes  into 
the  house.] 

Lucas  : Sixty  year  is  a long  time  to 
live ! 

Jones  : Uh-uh  now.  [He  slaps  his 
thigh.] 

Day  : Long,  and  not  so  long. 

Jones:  Long  one  way,  not  so  long 
another. 

Lucas  [flirting  out  the  bar  of  a 
jig]  : Long,  measured  by  experience. 

Jones:  Well,  I’m  just  forty-one 

and  ain’t  never  been  sick. 

Day:  Young.  And  Mack  and  me 
is  old.  [reaching  over  and  touching 
Lucas  on  the  shoulder]  We’ve  been 
through  a lot? 

Lucas  : More  ’n  we’ll  have  to  again. 


Day:  That’s  right.  [jocularly] 

Well,  there’s  some  pleasure  in  know- 
ing that,  even.  How  many  miles  you 
reckon  you’ve  ploughed  in  your  life, 
Allen  ? 

Jones:  Maybe  a thousand  or  two, 
I don’t  know. 

Day:  Polly  and  Joshua  got  to  fig- 
gering  the  other  day — they’re  always 
at  some  mess — to  see  how  far  I’d 
walked  behind  the  plough  in  my  life. 
Lemme  see.  I had  walked  a’  average 
of  twenty  miles  on  a ploughing  day, 
and  I averaged  about  sixty-five  plough- 
ing days  to  the  year,  and  this  summer 
I’ve  been  at  it  fifty  years,  [address- 
ing the  young  wotnan  who  has  re- 
turned] How  many  miles  did  you 
say  I’d  walked  behind  the  plough? 

Polly  : Over  sixty-five  thousand. 

Jones:  My  Lord!  That  many  miles 
in  ploughed  dirt ! 

Day  [almost  excitedly]  : That’s  just 
behind  the  plough,  folkses.  More 
than  twice  around  the  world,  ain’t  it, 
Polly? 

Polly:  Yes. 

Day  [poking  Lucas  in  the  ribs]  '■ 
She  believes  the  earth’s  round. 

Lucas  : It’s  square,  and  flat,  like  a 
table,  anh? 

Jones  : The  Bible  speaks  of  the  four 
corners. 

Polly  : What  about  them  that’s 

been  around  it? 

Jones  [almost  whispermg]  : Edgy- 
cation. 

Day:  Powerful. 

Lucas  [looking  up  at  the  moon]  : I 
was  putting  up  fence-posts  for  the 
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Square  yistiddy,  and  I dug  up  a rock 
[musing]  I thought  to  myself  it  had 
been  there  forever  and  ever. 

Day  : God  put  it  there. 

Jones  [taking  off  his  hat  and  spitting 
reverently]  : He  shore  did.  God  made 
it. 

Lucas  [laconically]  : Who  made 

God? 

Jones  [even  more  reverently,  with  a 
touch  of  eagerness  and  awe]  : We’ve 
hearn  it  said  you’re  ’bout  a plumb 
inhf-idel. 

Lucas:  I’ve  wondered  about  things 
— some. 

Day:  God  was  always,  Mack. 

Lucas:  From  the  beginning? 

Jones:  Forever  and  ever. 

Lucas  [again  drawing  the  how 
across  the  strings]  : How  long  is 

that? 

Jones:  All  of  time — can’t  be  ’mag- 
ined,  except  God  does  it. 

Day  : He  holds  time  in  the  hollow 
of  His  hands. 

Lucas  : How  you  know  He’s  got 
hands  ? 

Jones  [a.y  if  quoting]  : Lifted  up 
with  His  hands,  [suddenly  confused] 
I hearn  the  preacher  say  Sunday — 

Day  : Sixty-five  days  for  plough- 
ing— that  leaves  three  hundred  days. 
[beginning  to  chuckle]  Say  I walked 
five  miles  a day  on  them  days — and  I 
do,  shore  I do — any  day. 

Jones  : Every  bit’n  grain  of  it. 

Day  : How  many  miles  that  make  a 
year,  Polly? 

Polly:  Fifteen  hundred  miles  a 
year. 


Day:  And  fifty  years,  not  counting 
boyhood. 

Polly  : Seventy-five  thousand  miles. 

Jones  : Smart,  Lord ! Same  as 

them  doo- jiggers  in  the  bank. 

Day  [soberly]  : Ain’t  that  a spell 
of  a piece ! 

Lucas  : About  as  fur  as  to  them 
stars.  Wisht  I’d  done  all  my  walking 
on  a path  going  there. 

[There  is  a sound  of  footsteps  at 
the  right  and  a big  hulking  young 
farmer,  all  dressed  up,  comes  into  the 
yard,  hesitates  a moment  and  then  sits 
down  in  an  empty  chair  near  Lucas.] 

Day:  Hy,  Joe. 

Joe:  Hy,  Mr.  Day. 

Day  : Some  ’freshments  on  the  back 
porch  and  Polly’s  there  on  the  front. 

[Jones  snickers  and  Lucas  turns  his 
face  more  intently  towards  the  moon 
and 

Joe:  Yessuh. 

Day:  How’s  your  daddy? 

Joe  : Doctor  says  he’s  got  to  go  to 
Richmond  now. 

Day  : Is  ? 

Joe  : To  try  to  burn  it  out’n  him. 

Jones  : I bet  it’ll  hurt ! They  took 
out  head  and  all  that  time  from  Aunt 
Minty’s  jaw.  She  said  it  hurt  like  a 
red-hot  arn  being  shoved  through. 
Pore  soul,  didn’t  do  her  no  good. 

Lucas  : Man  was  born  to  suffer.  It 
was  said  so. 

Day  [with  gentle  reverence]  : Like 
a shadow  it  said,  and  his  race  is  soon 
run. 

Joe  [spasmodically]  : Muh  says  he’ll 
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never  stand  it,  cause  it’s  right  at  the 
base  of  his  skull. 

[On  the  porch  Polly  begins  whist- 
ling to  herself.] 

Jones:  Gitting  lonesome? 

Polly  : There’s  some  good  vanilla 
ice-cream,  Joe. 

Joe  [feeling  his  high  collar]  : Be- 
lieve I’ll  go  help  Josh  clean  out  the 
can.  [He  starts  into  the  house  but 
gets  no  farther  than  the  porch.] 

Jones  [in  a sudden,  loud  voice,  as 
if  reciting]  ; And  after  all  them  mil- 
lions of  miles  walking,  what  have  you 
got?  Have  you  got  a house ? No.  It 
belongs  the  Square.  Have  you  got  a 
horse?  No.  A mule?  A buggy?  No. 
All  belong  to  the  Square,  [quietly] 
I’m  just  talking  like  business,  you 
know.  Got  little  enough  myself. 

Day  : I ain’t  made  much — so. 

Jones:  And  you  got  your  children. 
But  we  all  got  them. 

Day  : And  you  got  your  experience. 

Lucas  : And  we  all  got  that. 

Day  [gesturing  towards  the  shad'- 
owed  porch  where  Polly  and  Joe  are 
ensconced]  : A hardworking  man  for 
you.  Mack.  [Lucas  says  nothing] 
Strong  as  a bull.  Work,  work,  work. 
That  year  of  the  railroad  and  he  fif- 
teen, he  saved  a hundred  dollars.  But 
pop  the  question?  No  sir,  skeard. 

Jones  : Can  pull  a stack  of  fodder 
in  a day.  Knowed  him  to  do  it. 
What ! music  ! Same  as  old  Broadhuss 
squeezing  juice  from  a flint  rock. 
Blest  if  he  couldn’t  do  it,  my  daddy 
said. 


Muscle  and  power  and  a 
straight  backbone. 

Meat  in  the  smoke-house, 
living  at  home. 

Day  : Put  eleven  hundred  dollars 
in  the  bank  last  year,  [chuckling] 
But  scared  to  death  of  Polly. 

Lucas  [fingering  his  fiddle  more 
often,  and  now  and  then  sticking  it  to 
his  chin]  : I used  to  play  for  his  daddy 
many  a time — and  made  something 
out’n  it  too.  And  Joe  likes  it.  Too 
many  people  is  ag’in  the  fiddle  these 
days. 

Day:  I don’t  see  no  harm  in  it. 

Jones  : Still  the  preachers  rair  about 
it. 

Lucas  : They  think  it’s  a evil-spir- 
ited instrument,  [whiffing  out  a faint 
tune]  But  it  ain’t. 

Day  : I believe  religion’s  right. 

Break-downs  is  bad. 

Lucas  [forlornly]  : Religion’s  bad 
as  break-downs — sometimes.  Plenty 
o’  people  cut  up  in  their  religion. 

Jones  [now  spitting  loudly  again]  : 
Yes  they  do. 

Day  : Aye,  but  we  got  to  have  it. 

Jones  : ’IMember  that  preacher  at 
Angiers?  Tried  to  walk  on  water.  He 
had  planks  hid  under  it  to  walk  on. 
[slapping  his  thigh  with  his  hat  in 
glee]  And  then  one  day  the  boys 
found  it  out  and  moved  the  plank. 
[He  rears  back  and  roars  with  laugh- 
ter.] 

Lucas  [bouncing  his  bow  across  the 
strings]  : 

Queen  Victoria’s  sick  a-bed, 
Napoleon’s  got  the  measles — 
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And  old  Joel  Tart  announced  to  the 
world  he’d  been  give  the  gift  of  read- 
ing from  above.  And  a great  crowd 
come  a-Sunday  to  hear  him  do  it. 
Later  on  they  found  he’d  got  it  by 
heart  from  a traveling  preacher. 

[Joshua  comes  out  on  the  porch  with 
a lamp  in  one  hand  and  a banjo  in  the 
other.  He  is  a stout,  husky  lad  of 
eighteen  or  twenty.  He  sets  the  lamp 
down  on  the  porch,  and  in  the  light 
the  faces  of  the  others  are  visible.] 

Joshua:  Lord,  what  a supper  I’ve 
et.  [He  comes  out  into  the  yard  and 
sits  down,  tuning  his  banjo.  The  rather 
sheepish  Joe,  now  that  he  and  his  vi- 
vacious sweetheart  are  visible  in  the 
light,  slides  his  chair  away  from  her.] 

Joshua;  What  is  it,  Mr.  Mack? 
[smothering  a grin  in  his  blouse] 
Hee-hee ! 

Lucas  [his  mournful,  haggard  face 
lighted  with  a smile]  : Something  short 
’n  easy.  Anything— The  Drunken  Sol- 
dier. [rosining  up  and  shooting  his 
bow  across  the  strings  in  a preparatory 
whorl  of  sound]  Begging  on  bended 
knee. 

Joshua:  Right  with  you.  Lead 

her  out’n  the  stall. 

[He  vJhangs  out  a flood  of  chords, 
and  they  go  to  it.  Jones  rolls  his  to- 
bacco back  in  his  jaws  and  claps  his 
hands  in  rhythm.] 

Day  [nodding  at  Joshua]  : Cain’t  he 
play  it? 

Jones  [looking  up  at  the  moon  and 
braying]  : 

Oh  the  night’s  a little  dark. 

And  the  road’s  a little  muddy. 
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And  I cain’t  ride  straight. 

And  I cain’t  ride  study. 

— And  Sally’s  a-waiting  in 
the  lane. 

Day  [calling]  : How’s  that  Joe? 

Joe  [stealing  a look  at  Polly]  : 
Right  fine. 

[Lucas  and  Joshua  wind  up  with  a 
flourish.  Several  little  children,  dressed 
in  their  night-drawers  and  gowns 
come  to  the  door  of  the  porch  and  peep 
out.] 

Children  : Pa,  we  want  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  Day  [coming  out  and  leading 
them  in]  : Well,  hear  it  in  bed  then. 

Jones  : I’ll  declare. 

Children  [in  the  house]  : We  want 
to  hear  ’em  play ! [Lucas  and  Joshua 
impatiently  amble  up  and  doznm  the 
necks  of  their  instruments.] 

Lucas  : I always  liked  the  Moun- 
tain Dew  piece. 

Joshua  [crowding  close  to  him  in 
inthnate  fellowship]  : No  better  made. 

[Polly,  as  if  piqued  at  the  interrup- 
tion of  her  love-making,  leaves  her 
chair  and  sits  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  porch.  Joe  looks  pleadingly  at  her 
and  then  stares  heavily  at  the  floor. 
Without  more  ado,  the  two  musicians 
are  off  with  “The  Mountain  Dew.” 
As  they  play,  Jones  falls  in  with  his 
patting  and  old  Day  leans  back  in  his 
chair,  a smile  softening  his  rugged, 
weather  stained  face.  At  first  Joe  pays 
little  attention  to  the  music,  then  pres- 
ently he  is  seen  beating  the  floor  softly 
in  time  with  his  feet.  Polly  ever  and 
anon  steals  a glance  at  him.] 

Jones  : Lord,  it  brings  a heap  o’ 
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things back  to  me.  [The  music  stops 
and  Lucas  leans  over  to  his  partner.] 
Joshua  [casting  up  his  eyes  joy- 
ously] : That’s  it  too.  [announcing 
to  those  around  him,  running  a medley 
of  chords  the  zvhile]  The  Arkansaw 
Traveller,  folkses. 

[Mrs.  Day  comes  out  and  sits  down 
on  the  steps,  dipping  snuff  and  placidly 
spitting  in  the  yard.] 

Lucas  [with  a high  tweedle-dev- 
dee]  : There  was  a traveller  in  Ark- 
ansaw . . . [As  the  monologue  goes 
on,  Joshua’s  whang-whang  serves  as  a 
background  for  the  presentation  of  a 
traveller  and  farmer  in  conversation.] 
“Hullo,  stranger.” 

“Hullo,  yourself.  If  you  want  to 
go  to  hell,  go  there  yourself.” 

“Play  the  other  part  of  that  tune.” 
“There  ain’t  no  other  part.” 

“Why  don’t  you  cover  your  house?” 
“Can’t  cover  it  when  it’s  raining. 
In  dry  weather,  it  don’t  leak  a drap.” 
“What  makes  your  corn  look  so 
yaller?” 

“Fool,  I planted  the  yaller  kind.” 
“How  did  your  taters  turn  out?”’ 
Jones  [cracking  his  palms]  : Won’t 
never  sich  fools. 

Lucas:  “Didn’t  turn  out,  fool,  I 
dug  ’em  out.” 

“How  fur  to  where  the  road  forks?” 
“Been  living  here  fifty  year.  Never 
forked  yit.” 

[Mrs.  Day  is  heard  chuckling  softly 
to  herself.  Joe  becomes  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  the  music,  now  un- 
conscious of  Polly’s  bright  eyes.] 
Lucas:  “Can  I ford  the  river?” 


“Reckon  so,  the  geese  can.” 

“Wisht  you’d  head  that  steer.” 
“The  devil,  looks  like  he’s  got  a 
head  on  him.” 

“I  mean  stop  him.” 

“Ain’t  got  no  stopper.” 

[Joshua  lets  out  a loud  hee-haw,  and 
abandons  himself  to  his  banjo.] 
Lucas:  “I  mean  turn  him.” 
“Looks  like  he’s  got  the  hairy  side 
out.” 

Joshua:  Worse  ’n  the  old  gray 
mare.  Hee-hee ! 

Lucas  : “Lord,  Lord,  tote’s  the  rag 
off  n’  the  bush.  I hired  to  a man — 
(tee-tee  — tweedle-dee-dee)  — and  he 
sent  me  to  the  swamp  to  split  rails — 
told  me  to  choose  out  the  tall  trees 
— (tee-tee  — tweedle-dee-dee)  — the 
straight  trees — for  they  would  split 
better — and  I went  and  I hewed — and 
I sweated  and  I spewed — (tee-tee — 
tweedle-dee-dee) — that  night  when  I 
got  home — he  asked  me  how  many 
rails  I’d  split — and  I told  him  when  I 
got  done  o’  the  one  I was  on — and  two 
more — I’d  have  three. — Lord  God,  he 
fired  me — fur  I’d  been  trying  to  split — 
them  old  sweet-gums.” — (tee-tee — 

tweedle-dee-dee.) 

[Lucas  breaks  out  in  a mournful 
laugh.] 

Jones  : He  won  a gold  piece  with 
that  at  the  court  house  onct,  I saw  him 
do  it. 

Day  : The  years  come  and  go 

Mack,  but  you  ain’t  lost  a bit  o’  your 
power. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Unsoiled 

By  Dillard  Stokes 

This  grey  and  sable  inconsistency 
Of  previous  lamentation  gives  the  lie 
To  all  your  gallant  bright  indecency 
And  blunts  the  arrogance  you  meant  thereby. 

Could  you  not  see  that  with  an  open  face 
No  man  may  apprehend  the  lectual  grace 
That  marks  the  walkers  in  the  DeviVs  Garden? 

You  lived  distorted  but  to  sin  and  sin 
In  sinister  oppressive  patterns  all  your  days. 
Yet  now  your  brethren  deem  to  find  within 
Your  living  something  worthy  of  their  praise! 

Observe,  brave  sir,  that  one  must  play  the  whore 
And  cozen  all  uprightly,  one  must  lie  before 
He  may  be  fit  to  walk  the  Devil’s  Garden! 
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By  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 


IT^p^HERE  ARE  no  bad  children.  Years  of  personal  observation  have 
I taught  me  this.  Children  may  be  ugly,  they  frequently  are 
cross,  but  never,  never,  in  themselves,  bad.  In  agreement  with 
parental  vanity  I believe  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  all  very  young 
persons.  I find  no  fault  with  children  as  children,  but  on  behalf  of 
long-suffering  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  friends  of 
parents,  I protest  against  the  show-off  instinct  common  to  fathers  and 
mothers. 

Unless  you  are  an  unusually  blunt  relative  there  is  no  escape.  It 
begins,  in  unconscious  pride,  over  the  cradle,  or  the  crib,  if  not  sooner. 
Baby’s  first  long  cry,  his  sleeping  beauty,  his  bath  and  his  bottle  are 
objects  of  tender  solicitude.  Worse  still  is  the  time  when  he  first  lisps 
a monosyllable.  Crowning  all  is  the  fateful  day  of  the  initial  toddling 
steps.  I am  right  when  I say  that  the  unpardonable  sin  is  not  to  glow 
with  the  correct  degree  of  pleased,  nay,  incredible  amazement  over  these 
evolutionary  developments  in  childhood  growth.  Loyalty  to  the  family 
tradition  demands  the  production  of  smiles  breathing  with  enthusiasm. 
The  more  gusto  and  vim  put  into  the  performance,  the  better  pleased 
the  parents  and  the  more  bewildered  the  child.  As  to  the  results  for  the 
patient  grimier  I will  not  say.  My  face  is  frozen  into  a stiff  cracked 
semblance  of  humor  because  of  the  last  ordeal  through  which  I passed. 

If  possible  the  situation  is  made  worse  where  there  are  two  children. 
For  fear  of  showing  undue  favor  towards  one  or  the  other  I find  myself 
scattering  platitudes  of  compliment  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  It 
becomes  mechanical  after  long  practice.  Like  keeping  five  balls  in  the 
air  at  once. 

Fathers  take  their  children  more  for  granted  than  do  mothers.  Be- 
cause of  this  their  effort  to  make  an  impression  with  their  offspring  is 
less  painful.  If  John,  or  Mary,  refuses  to  recite  that  quaint  line  from 
the  Mother  Goose  book  about  the  “cow  jumping  over  the  moon,”  there 
the  matter  rests  as  far  as  the  man  is  concerned.  Not  so  with  the  mother 
and  the  woman.  The  Eve  determination  of  her  sex  will  not  acknowl- 
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edge  defeat.  By  means  of  bribes,  threats,  and  distant  promises  of 
virtue  rewarded  she  will  spend  minutes  cajoling  the  stubborn  child  into 
a catechism  quotation  line  by  line.  Failing  in  all  else,  she  will  repeat 
the  verses  for  the  infant  performer,  glowing  with  ill  suppressed  delight 
when  the  task  is  completed.  Her  whole  theory  of  child  training  is  in 
direct  antithesis  to  the  wise  old  saying  that  a child  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard.  But  the  good  mother  is  innocent  in  her  happiness ; she  fails 
to  see  the  torture  that  it  is  for  the  listening  relative  who  has  heard, 
already,  the  identical  quotation  recited  five  times  within  the  week.  Per- 
haps by  the  sixth  round  sand-man  sleep  relieves  the  tension. 

Happily  the  rigorous  standards  of  modern  child  training  allow  less 
and  less  of  a chance  for  show-off  parents  to  exploit  the  precocity  of 
their  young  models.  I never  realized  the  truth  of  this  quite  so  much 
until,  by  fortunate  circumstances,  I visited  in  a home  where  a gloriously 
healthy  infant  was  being  reared  under  the  new  regime.  Regular  hours 
for  food,  for  sleep,  and  for  play-time  insure  both  the  babe  and  his 
associates  of  a fair  chance  now  and  then  to  forget  one  another,  some- 
thing never  possible  before. 

These  new  rules  for  the  up-bringing  of  reason-controlled  children 
have  reduced  the  show-off  evil  to  a lower  ebb  than  has  ever  before  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  And,  this  in  the  face  of  determined 
opposition  by  grandparents  belonging  to  the  reversed  third  generation. 
The  over-proud  young  parent  is  rapidly  losing  ground — in  certain  cir- 
cles. There  is  where  the  trouble  begins.  Wealth  counteracts  the  demon- 
strative parent,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  social  etiquette. 
Poverty  has  no  time  for  him,  or  for  his  foolishness.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  his  high  tower  of  refuge  is  found  where  wealth  and  poverty 
meet  to  form  a composite  class.  It  is  in  the  homes  of  middle  class  people 
that  genuine  examples  of  the  spirit  of  demonstration  thrive  best  to-day. 

All  of  which  conclusion  brings  me  no  comfort,  for  I am  neither  rich 
nor  poor.  My  relatives  blessed  with  “little  faries”  in  their  homes  are 
singularly  old-fashioned  in  their  ideas  regarding  the  proper  raising  of 
children.  Forced  by  financial  necessity  to  forego  nurses,  their  children 
grow  up  in  that  delightfully  intimate  personal  manner  most  conducive 
to  childish  egotism.  As  long  as  it  is  compatible  with  human  reason  I 
stay  away  from  all  of  them,  but  the  time  draws  ever  nearer  when  I must 
once  again  face  the  ordeal  of  watching  a human,  but  not  often  dumb 
show,  a part  of  which  is  sure  to  be,  “The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon.” 
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Her  World 

To  her,  the  world  was  small, 

And  petty,  mean  and  low. 

Its  people  dull,  its  action  slow 
And  meaningless,  devoid  of  mind — 
Just  matter  traveling  with  the  wind. 

Ah,  yes,  her  world  was  small. 

For  she — she  filled  it  all! 

Opal  Winstead 


Shroud 

Stitch  my  golden  pall. 

Oh,  swift  fingers  of  the  sun. 

Wrap  me  like  a gold  cocoon 
When  my  breath  is  done. 

Drop  me  in  a crystal  pool 
In  my  shining  shroud. 

Of  its  clinging,  golden  folds, 

I am  very  proud. 

Katharine  Washburn  Harding 
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Sinclair  Lewis:  Humanitarian 

In  JV hich  Mr.  Lewis  is  Clothed  in  Light 

By  James  A.  McCain 

ONLY  WHEN  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  attack  will  Mr.  Sin- 
clair Lewis  stop  writing.  Whether  this  statement  comes  from 
the  pulpit,  from  the  class  room,  or  from  the  pen  of  a great 
literary  critic,  does  not  determine  its  soundness.  Its  injustice  to  the 
sensational  novelist  is  at  once  evident  to  any  unbiased  reader.  And 
were  the  statement  true,  if  the  Lewis  mind  can  be  said  to  run  in  a 
channel  of  hate  when  it  describes  American  life,  then  Sinclair  Lewis 
may  feel  safe  that  he  will  never  run  out  of  material  for  novels. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Lewis  in  producing 
the  type  of  writing  that  he  does,  one  must  consider  the  man.  In  fact, 
an  effort  to  analyse  the  character  of  Sinclair  Lewis  would  be  as  hard 
from  any  angle  of  approach  as  an  effort  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
Shakespeare  from  a standpoint  of  his  characters.  It  can  hardly  be  done. 
In  the  former  case  one  would  face  the  necessity  of  drawing  a set  of 
conclusions  from  a series  of  surprising  incidents,  all  certainly  in  the 
same  channel,  but  all  differing  enough  to  present  a most  complex  puzzle. 

The  name,  Sinclair  Lewis,  came  into  the  eye  of  America  with  the 
appearance  of  Main  Street.  Two  more  events  continue  the  meteor- 
like publicity  of  the  writer : the  defiance  of  God  in  a church  pulpit  and 
a refusal  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  The  most  recent  mental  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  released  Elmer  Gantry,  and  the  novel  has  almost 
served  as  a Frankenstein  monster,  its  very  name  turning  upon  that  of 
its  creator  and  well  nigh  swallowing  him. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  all  this  is  not  to  be  determined  by  a guess. 
The  result,  however,  was  beyond  doubt  pleasing  to  its  propagator  and 
could  easily  be  taken  as  a witness  to  the  permanence  of  the  Lewis  novel. 
The  American  public  has  unwittingly  given  to  Mr.  Lewis  his  dearest 
compliment  in  seething  criticism  and  earnest  disfavor  of  his  creations. 
If  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lewis  were  those  of  picturing  a people  as  they 
really  existed,  he  has  achieved  the  criterion  of  his  labor,  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  very  people.  It  is  the  resounding  true  ring  made  when  steel 
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meets  steel  with  impact.  To  classify  the  supporters  of  Sinclair  Lewis 
as  people  that  “think  they  think”  runs  true  to  form. 

The  relegation  of  Sinclair  Lewis  to  the  plane  of  the  insane  by  in- 
numerable theologians  is  merely  another  proof  of  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  nationwide  attacks  on  the  sacrilege  contained  in  Elmer 
Gantry  stresses  the  quality  of  consistent  tearing  at  the  shrouds  of  su- 
perstition, rather  than  at  the  piety  of  the  modern  church  as  found  in 
the  work.  The  charge  of  ripping  at  the  real  heart  of  American  life  in 
knocking  the  small  town  folk  and  city  “boosters”  is  but  so  much  sweet 
meat  to  the  writer’s  taste. 

To  attribute  to  Sinclair  Lewis  the  reforming,  or  even  the  destruc- 
tive, qualities  of  one  whose  effort  is  to  better  the  world  would  be  rather 
overdrawn.  It  would  be  like  the  parallel  of  an  effort  to  attribute  a 
purpose  of  human  salvation  to  an  Elmer  Gantry.  Yet,  in  aspiring  to 
personal  gain  and  glory.  Gantry  does  as  much  so  called  “leading  into 
the  fold”  as  many  of  the  most  sincere  ministers,  for  how  should  the 
congregation  know  there  is  a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  before  them 
when  his  message  puts  a stir  in  their  emotions?  Not  only  is  such  a 
circumstance  limited  to  the  pages  of  a novel,  but  one  can  readily  con- 
ceive of  it  in  real  life.  Although  he  may  have  as  a primary  purpose  the 
possession  of  filthy  lucre,  Mr.  Lewis  can  at  the  same  time  be  serious  in 
the  business  of  reforming  the  world. 

With  such  a purpose  in  view  even  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Lewis 
could  give  up  the  task  as  hopeless.  The  first  element  of  Lewis  pen- 
products  to  observe  is  life-likeness.  To  be  able  to  peruse  a large  num- 
ber of  character  sketches  as  one  finds  in  a Main  Street  or  an  Elmer 
Gantry  and  thereby  to  live  among  these  people  should  be  proof  enough 
of  art.  But  when  a reader  can  name  a real  flesh  and  blood  acquaintance 
who  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author  when  he  wrote  the  book, 
veracity  in  character  delineation  must  be  present.  When  an  example 
of  America’s  prize  institution,  the  small  town,  can  be  so  pictured  in  the 
great  Northwest  that  it  will  fit  any  part  of  the  “Land  of  the  Free”  and 
still  be  the  same  den  of  iniquity,  sincerity,  hypocrisy,  or  goodness,  is 
not  the  truth  presented  ? 

Then  if  it  can  be  agreed  that  the  Lewis  character  or  institution  is 
the  real  American  one  of  the  present  time,  can  the  author  be  blamed  if 
the  good  qualities  are  overshadowed  by  the  bad  ones?  Perhaps  the 
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whole  world  needs  reforming  and  perhaps  it  always  has.  Can  Sinclair 
Lewis,  then,  be  blamed  if,  in  an  effort  to  picture  a people  with  all  their 
iniquity  as  well  as  virtue,  he  finds  the  former  to  overshadow  the  latter  ? 
Such  a man  may  even  love  the  world  with  all  its  pettiness  and  yet 
refrain  from  placing  those  disagreeable  things  on  paper. 

One  might  here  make  a far  fetched  comparison  to  another  pen  re- 
former of  two  hundred  years  ago  who  also  faced  a hopeless  task. 
Jonathan  Swift,  who  saw  clearly  the  faults  of  the  world,  expressed 
them  through  a versatile  pen  and  was  accused  of  hating  humanity  be- 
cause the  weaknesses  he  stressed  were  hopelessly  irreparable.  The 
medium  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  allegory  and  satire.  Using  this 
medium  Swift  attacked  human  ill-practices.  Today,  in  an  age  of  real- 
ism, grim  and  sordid  realism,  Sinclair  Lewis  bemourns  the  ever  present 
weaknesses  of  the  human  race.  Time  has  thrown  a light  on  the  true 
character  of  Swift  and  has  shown  him  a lover  of  humanity,  expressing 
his  affection  with  an  outpouring  of  a heart  grieved  at  its  faults.  The 
future  has  yet  to  deal  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

One  of  the  surest  answers  to  the  “hate  accusation”  brought  upon 
Sinclair  Lewis  is  the  masterful  novel,  Arrowsmith.  Without  an  effort 
to  justify  the  writer  in  Main  Street,  Babbitt,  or  Elmer  Gantry, 
Arrowsmith  speaks  for  itself.  A man  who  hates  humanity  could  not 
draw  such  beautiful  characters  and  dedicate  a complete  novel  to  such 
a nobleness  of  sentiment  as  one  finds  in  Arrowsmith.  In  picturing  the 
nobleness  in  human  nature  found  in  Martin  Arrowsmith  and  Leora, 
Lewis  uses  true  delineation,  showing  both  faults  and  virtues.  In  fact, 
the  sad  end  met  by  Leora  comes  about  through  the  unfaithfulness  of 
Arrowsmith,  while  Leora  is  introduced  in  a manner  that  undoubtedly 
causes  disgust  in  the  minds  of  many.  If  Dr.  Gottleib  is  the  Lewis  idea 
of  an  education  idealist,  he  is  not  necessarily  an  object  of  pity  because 
he  differs  from  a modern  pedagogue  of  conventional  characteristics. 
The  closing  of  Arrowsmith  seems  to  shut  the  door  on  a world  of  noble 
self-sacrifice  with  the  two  doctors  fighting  poverty  and  germs,  a choice 
made  through  an  elimination  of  wealth  and  prestige.  It  can  be  said 
that  Sinclair  Lewis  chose  to  give  to  the  public  characters  whose  good 
qualities  outnumbered  the  bad  ones,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
reader  can  think  of  many  more  Elmer  Gantrys  in  real  life  than  Arrow- 
smiths. 
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Perhaps  in  Main  Street  one  finds  a picture  of  the  author  in  the  form 
of  the  leading  character,  Carol  (Milford)  Kennicott.  This  lady 
limited  her  reforming  endeavors  to  Gopher  Prairie.  She  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  task  was  just  as  hard  as  if  the  territory  had  not  been 
limited;  hopelessness  was  the  result.  Certainly  her  efforts  were  con- 
structive, though  in  vain,  and  one  cannot  say  that  the  book  is  a symbol 
of  inverted  feeling  because  Gopher  Prairie  remained  the  same.  Yet  the 
town  had  its  good  qualities.  Dr.  Will  Kennicott,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  so  much  like  a flesh  and  blood  character,  is  an  expression  of  true 
worth.  Although  his  mind  fails  to  grasp  the  higher  things  in  life,  his 
goal  is  reached  through  service.  Cy  Bogart  is  the  typical  blustering, 
blowing,  small  town  bully.  Yet  the  novel  contains  more  than  recompense 
for  its  rural  institution  in  the  patriotic  scene  in  which  Cy  displays  ‘TOO 
Percent  Americanism”  by  thrashing  the  farmer  lad  with  a German  name. 
When  Mr.  Lewis  nonchalantly  adds  that  the  latter  met  his  death  saving 
the  life  of  a Yankee  officer  in  No  Man’s  Land  it  cannot  be  said  he  hates 
humanity.  Because  a misunderstood  race  of  foreign  born  people  suffer 
at  the  expense  of  a few  town  parasites  it  cannot  be  said  that,  through 
the  latter,  Mr.  Lewis  is  unappreciative  of  humanity. 

Just  as  something  good  finally  came  from  Nazareth,  one  can  find 
the  noble  expressed  in  Elmer  Gantry.  In  the  first  place,  despite  an 
aversion  for  all  theologians  through  the  person  of  Elmer,  himself,  one 
cannot  help  sympathizing  with  the  title  character.  Not  that  this  person 
expresses  anything  noble  (although  a great  many  in  the  same  pro- 
fession would  be  more  effective  after  reading  the  same  literature  and 
spending  the  same  amount  of  time  on  study  that  Gantry  does)  but 
that  he  appeals  to  a sense  of  sympathy  so  that  after  a reading  of  the 
book  many  crave  an  antidote  at  once.  Such  may  be  called  power. 

In  the  person  of  Frank  Shallard,  Elmer  Gantry  contains  the  Lewis 
idea,  perhaps,  of  the  true  mind  of  the  pulpit  although  the  character  lacks 
the  sterlingness  of  accomplishment.  In  the  real  Mrs.  Gantry  is  found 
what  may  be  called  the  ideal  spouse  for  the  minister.  Yet  because 
Elmer  Gantry  is  somewhat  of  a cumulation  of  the  pulpit  sins  to  date, 
the  dear  lady  does  not  have  the  full  opportunity  to  exercise  her  qualities. 

Even  if  all  that  is  good  is  eliminated  from  Elmer  Gantry,  many  could 
conscientiously  justify  the  book  on  the  grounds  of  its  sound  licks  at 
hypocrisy  and  sin  in  “high  places.”  It  is  a noble  blow  struck  at  tradi- 
tion-clouded worship.  (Continued  on  page  39) 
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The  Housewife’s  Lover  Speaks 

By  Celia  Salkin 

I remember  a sudden  deluge, 

A sudden  mellowness — 

When  the  rain  disdained  to  fall 
Among  the  taunting  sunbeams 
Flipping  their  golden  heels. 

A lacy  spray, 

Dancing  from  the  window  sill; 

Let  the  wood  get  wet! 

You’ve  no  abandon  now — 

Water  on  polished  wood  draws  from  you 
A sharp,  annoyed  breath. 
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Cleopatra’s  Farewell 

Quick,  set  the  basket  down,  and  give  my  eyes 
Their  due,  by  prompt  departure  from  my  sight. 

I thank  you  as  a queen  can  thank  a slave. 

But  hesitate  to  favor  further — hold! 

Your  mission  merits  more  than  thanks  alone; 

And  more  I’ll  give  you  ere  this  cursed  day : 

Which  robbed  me  of  my  only  worshipped  god, 

Shall  still  my  heart  and  mould  my  form  to  dust; 

And  all  is  lost,  except  my  paltry  name. 

Which  Fate,  the  grim  companion  of  dull  Time, 

Can  never  claim,  as  long  as  Nilus  flows 
Through  Lybia’s  breast,  and  waters  all  her  plains; 
And  Isis  loves  the  land  she  now  forsakes. 

Here,  take  my  hand  and  kiss  it;  do  not  shrink 
To  kiss  the  hand  a god  would  not  disdain. 

Which  Caesar  fawned  to  hold,  and  call  his  own. 
When  he  was  hailed  The  Emperor  of  the  world. 
Come,  come,  the  snake  of  Rome  is  coiled  to  strike; 
And  sends  me  word  to  dress  myself  in  state : 

That  I may  head  the  march  when  he  returns, 

To  Italy;  and  show  the  spoils  of  war 

Unto  a throng  whose  jeers,  and  howls,  acclaim 

The  downfall  of  the  greatest  queen,  whose  feet, 

E’re  trod  the  damned  dust,  by  men,  called  Earth. 

Begone,  a slave  you  entered,  but  your  deed 

Has  brought  your  honors  kings  have  sought  in  vain. 

Ah  basket,  how  your  looks  deceive  the  eye. 

Your  outward  aspect  speaks  of  health  alone; 

Your  bosom  hides  the  serpent  of  the  Nile 
Fast  as  a potion  in  a cup  of  wine. 

O Isis!  Can  my  beauty,  which  has  blown 
Like  crimson  poppy  in  the  autumn  wind. 

Die  from  a loathsome  reason,  self-advised; 
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Before  the  scythe  of  Time  has  made  its  sweep, 

To  leave  the  victim  in  the  bloody  dust  ? 

Ah  vain  and  sickly  reason,  which  inflates 
The  terror  of  the  Future,  and  would  have 
The  mortally  wounded  child  of  circumstance. 

Whose  pride  knows  less  of  dread  humiliation 
Than  men  know  of  the  shade  from  which  they  come. 
Stoop  down  and  kiss  a heartless  tyrant’s  feet. 

And  bathe  the  ground,  on  which  he  stands,  in  tears. 
Why  dull  my  courage  with  your  empty  words. 

And  bid  me  take  my  wretchedness  in  peace  ? 

Hence  Reason,  teach  your  ethics  to  a slave 
Who  would  o’erthrow  a kingdom,  and  become 
Its  ruler ; while  the  fallen  princes  brood. 

Deep  in  a dungeon  where  Despair  and  Gloom 
Contest  the  right  to  challenge  you  to  strife.* 

You,  the  fair  forerunner  of  a fear 
As  cannibal  as  Saturn,  spread  your  wings; 

Seek  other  hearts,  less  reconciled  to  fate. 

And  leave  a stricken  angel  to  Despair. 

Come  aspic,  offspring  of  that  fatal  coil. 

In  Hebrew  legend,  famed  for  having  drawn 
The  Mother  of  the  Lower  Angels  down 
From  Paradise  to  harsh  parole,  and  caused 
Her  children,  from  that  time  till  Time  expires. 

To  suffer  for  a folly  not  their  own. 

Strike,  strike.  I’ll  use  you  for  a cause  more  just 
Than  Eve  was  used ; and  make  your  hated  name 
A twin  with  mine,  and  raise  your  earthly  state 
From  dust  to  fame.  Sink  deep  your  poisoned  fangs; 
I die  as  fits  my  nature  and  my  state. 

Fill  high  your  cup  in  Paradise,  my  love; 

I follow  quickly.  Serpent  friend,  farewell. 

Cecil  G.  Agee 
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‘T^ebbles 

By  The  Hippocampe 


If  I wanted  to  quote  beautiful 
Christmas  poems,  I could  easily  fill 
many  installments  of  “Pebbles”  with- 
out having  to  write  anything  of  my 
own,  but  there  is  one  Christmas  poem 
which  I wish  to  quote  because,  so  far 
as  I know,  there  is  none  in  the  English 
language  more  appropriate  for  Christ- 
mas— and  especially  for  a commer- 
cialized Christmas  in  materialistic 
America.  It  was  written  by  Keith 
Preston  (one  time  professor  at  North- 
western University,  later  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News),  who  died 
several  months  ago.  If  only  his  ghost 
could  come  back  during  these  frantic 
shopping  days,  and,  appearing  in 
secret  to  every  commercializer  of  the 
season,  recite  this  poem : 

The  First  Christmas 
Peter  was  a fisher  boy 
Helping  with  the  haul ; 

Pilate  was  a shavetail 
Leading  troops  in  Gaul. 

Judas  was  as  innocent 
As  a little  child  can  be ; 

The  wood  that  made  the  crucifix 
Was  still  a growing  tree; 
Unminted  still  the  silver 
That  made  the  traitor’s  pay. 

And  none  had  yet  commercialized 
The  spirit  of  the  day. 

* * * 


One  of  my  friends  who  contributes 
reviews  to  this  magazine  is  a great 
admirer  of  Robert  Nathan.  Recently 
he  loaned  me  the  newest  novel  of  Mr. 
Nathan’s,  The  Woodcutter’s  House, 
and  I found  these  two  delightful  pas- 
sages marked  by  his  critical  red  pencil : 

“Nothing  is  so  obstinate  as  good 
humor.” 

“Well,  it  is  necessary,  I can  tell  you  ; 
for  the  life  of  a god  is  not  an  easy  one. 
For  one  thing  he  is  not  immortal. 
Men’s  faiths,  for  which  they  would 
like  to  die,  or  kill  one  another,  do  not 
last  very  long;  in  a thousand  years, 
they  are  forgotten  again.  Neverthe- 
less, what  wars  are  waged  in  Heaven 
in  the  meanwhile,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  thunder  and  lightning.”  . . . 

“The  god  of  the  Jews  has  had  his 
nose  pulled  many  times.  But  he  is 
tough ; almost  as  tough  as  I am.  I 
respect  him  for  his  obstinacy.  I would 
like  to  be  friends  with  him,  but  he  will 
not  have  it.  ‘There  is  no  good  humor,’ 
he  assures  me  proudly,  ‘among  the 
Jews.’  And  he  covers  up  his  beard 
with  his  hands,  to  keep  an  enraged 
Baptist  saint  from  pulling  it  out. 

>1=  * * 
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I have  recently  been  interested  in 
watching  what  the  reviewers  say  con- 
cerning the  books  published  by  two 
or  three  of  my  acquaintances  in  whom 
I have  considerable  interest,  and  I am 
frequently  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reviewers  are  more  familiar 
with  the  outside  than  the  inside  of  the 
book  they  are  reviewing.  Surely  no 
intelligent  person  could  read  a book 
and  then  write  some  of  the  reviews  I 
have  read.  But,  after  all,  the  fact 
must  be  admitted  that  book  review- 
ing is,  unfortunately,  in  the  hands  of 
the  novices.  To  be  sure,  a few  publi- 
cations, such  as  The  Saturday  Review, 
do  make  it  a policy  to  have  their  re- 
viewing done  by  the  skilled  and  the 
eminent  (the  latter,  however,  very 
often  being  entirely  incapable  of  re- 
viewing). Yes,  after  all  the  situation 
has  not  greatly  changed  since  George 
Gissing  wrote  New  Grub  Street.  We 
still  have  our  reviewing  in  the  hands 
of  Jasper  Milvains,  who  are  good 
journalists,  but  nothing  more. 

* * * 

If  my  readers  want  a sample  of  a 
book  review  which  is  unjust,  infuri- 
ating in  its  feeble  attempt  to  be  clev- 
erer than  the  authors  being  reviewed, 
and  absolutely  without  any  excuse  for 
having  been  printed,  I can  think  of  no 
better  example  than  Miss  Ruth  Camp- 
bell’s composite  review,  printed  in  the 
Asheville  Times,  of  Mark  TurbyfiH’s 
A Marriage  with  Space,  The  Archive 
Anthology  (edited  by  R.  P.  Harriss), 
Maxwell  Bodenheim’s  Returning  to 


Emotion,  and  Wilson  MacDonald’s 
Out  of  the  Wilderness. 

And  now  comes  rhymes  of  collar  but- 
tons. 

Philosophy  and  bleating  muttons. 
Emotions  slightly  under  par — 

These  poets  (if  that’s  what  they  are) 
Are  simply  shuffling  words  like  cards 
In  scorn  of  older,  honored  bards. 

And  we,  poor  readers,  try  to  guess 
The  meaning  of  the  shuffled  mess. 

Thus  Turbyfill  was  “wed  to  space. 
Intangible  and  tangled  lace 
Of  lizards”  . . . Let  us  drop  the  lid 
On  any  other  thing  he  did. 

And  follow  him  with  Margaret  Ritter, 
Who  over  love  is  all  a-twitter. 

But  since  she  does  “not  have  a lover”. 
She  begs  “swift  winds  to  make  her 
over.” 

Then  Witter  Bynner  gives  wild  birth 
To  four  short  lines  called  “Breathless 
Earth.” 

I never  knew  four  lines  to  be 
So  crammed  with  dumb-bell  ecstasy. 
And  bounding  on  this  complex  ocean 
A lurid  work  of  hot  emotion, 

A book  with  little  sense  or  rhyme  . . . 
The  work  of  Maxwell  Bodenheim. 

Twaddell  (though  Twaddle  it  could 
be) 

Enshrouds  his  lines  in  mystery. 
Macdonald  with  a facile  pen 
Suggests  the  work  of  better  men. 

And  thus  they  strut,  and  thus  they  pass 
Eor  honest  bards.  And  we,  alas ! 
Spend  hard-earned  pelf,  and,  what  is 
worse. 

We  read  their  poor  excuse  for  verse. 
* * 

Such  a review  (if  we  can  call  it 
such)  would  only  annoy  anyone  who 
is  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Mar- 
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garet  Ritter,  Witter  Bynner,  or  Twad- 
dell  (who  is  only  beginning  to  pub- 
lish), but  it  might  possibly  influence 
some  people  to  think  that  the  poetry 
reviewed  is  “crammed”  with  the  same 
“dumb-bell”  asininity  and  thus  fail  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  these  emer- 
ging poets.  Witter  Bynner  can  write  a 
poem  filled  with  ecstatic  beauty,  but 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
poet  knows  that  he  has  no  “scorn  of 
older,  honored  bards.” 

Miss  Campbell  would  remind  one  of 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the  story 
of  Witter  Bynner’s  which  Jay  B.  Hub- 
bell  told  in  his  introduction  written 
for  The  Archive  Anthology: 

When  Witter  Bynner  spoke  in  Dal- 
las five  years  ago,  he  told  a story  of 
his  college  days  which  illustrated  the 
old  attitude  of  the  college  toward  its 
ambitious  young  writers.  Mr.  Bynner 
was  taking  an  introductory  course  in 
English  under  a young  doctor  of 
philosophy,  who  one  day  discovered 


that  some  of  his  students  were  attempt- 
ing to  write  poetry.  The  instructor 
felt  called  upon  to  correct  this  erring 
tendency,  and  he  spoke  to  his  class  in 
something  like  this  fashion — “You  fel- 
lows have  your  ‘nerve’  to  attempt  to 
write  poetry  in  this  age.  Why,  the 
Harvard  Library  and  the  British  Mu- 
seum are  filled  with  poetry,  much  of 
it  still  unread,  that  is  infinitely  better 
than  anything  you  can  ever  hope  to 
write.  The  world  doesn’t  need  any 
more  poetry  until  it  has  read  and 
assimilated  all  the  great  poetry  which 
it  has  inherited  from  the  past.  Read 
the  classics,  and  don’t  waste  your  time 
in  writing  mediocre  verse !” 

* * * 

And  as  for  the  attitude  that  she 
doesn’t  understand  poetry  which  these 
younger  poets  are  writing,  and,  there- 
fore, it  must  not  be  worth  understand- 
ing, we  can  only  sigh  and  mutter  with 
Schiller,  “Mit  der  Dummkeit  kampfen 
Gdtter  selbst  vergebens.” 

But  Miss  Campbell  does  write  good 
books  for  children.  . . . 
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By  Frank  David  Woollen 
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8mily  Dickinson 

“Life  is  but  life  and  death  but  death” : 

So  ran  her  pen  beneath  her  breath, — 

Pen  of  the  shyest  poet  yet. 

World ! in  your  ways  so  worldly-wise, 

Which  of  your  ends  escaped  her  eyes  ? — 

Eyes,  with  the  quaintest  twinkle,  wet. 

“Life  is  but  life  and  death  but  death” ; 

But,  life  again? — in  song’s  sweet  breath ? — 

Oh,  beautiful  life,  dearest  yet. 


Doe 


He  touched  the  breast  of  Beauty  with  the  rose ; 

He  gave  to  Grief  a garland  of  fresh  tears ; 
And  with  the  shudder  of  all  Hell  he  throws 

In  one  scant  line  the  forms  of  nameless  fears. 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 
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Syncopated  History 

America,  by  Hendrik  Van  Loon.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  470  pp.  $5. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  arisen  various  and  sundry 
theories  regarding  the  proper  method  of  writing  history,  and  with 
each  of  these  theories  there  appeared  simultaneously  a weighty  or  thin 
volume,  as  the  case  might  be,  illustrating  the  proper  fashion.  It  is  not 
unusual  or  unexpected,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Van  Loon,  author  of  The 
Story  of  Mankind,  Tolerance,  and  other  volumes,  should  have  his  own 
ideas  of  the  correct  manner  in  which  tO’  offer  libation  to  Clio.  Accord- 
ingly, America  comes  forth,  fresh  from  the  presses,  as  a glorified  ex- 
ample of  the  impeccable  method  of  recording  history. 

As  far  as  this  reviewer  can  gather,  the  prime  essential  of  Mr.  Van 
Loon’s  method  is  simplification.  Certainly  the  author  uses  this  quality 
on  the  grand  scale  in  his  history  of  America.  The  long,  complex  story 
of  these  United  States  is  simplified  to  such  an  extent,  however,  that  the 
resulting  effect  is  positive  boredom  saved  spasmodically  by  unorthodox 
(but  not  original)  opinions.  Then  there  is  the  echo  of  the  demoniacal 
jazz  orchestra  which  accompanies  Mr.  Van  Loon’s  writing,  but  one  is 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing.  And  the  inevitable  Van  Loon  illus- 
trations, they  are  not  to  be  overlooked ! An  example  of  those  cannot  be 
reproduced  here,  but  an  illustration  of  the  jazz  element  may  be  set 
down : 

It  is  a law  recognized  both  by  the  professors  of  political  economy  and  the  judges 
of  our  police  courts  that  those  who  have  for  a considerable  time  dined  at  the  Ritz 
will  not  willingly  return  to  Jack  Mulhaley’s  far-famed  fish-chowder  and  beans.  . . . 
Business  is  business  and  one  cannot  draw  the  line  at  Christians  if  one  is  in  trade. 

Though  neither  strikingly  brilliant  nor  boldly  unorthodox,  America 
is  significant  as  illustrative  of  very  modern  tendencies  in  literature  and 
history.  B.  B.  Car  star  phen 
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The  Bright  Doom,  by  John  Hall  Wheelock.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  80  pp.  $2.00. 

Publication  of  The  Bright  Doom  marks  the  passage  of  five  years  since  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Wheelock’s  last  book  of  verse.  Not  many  poets  are  content  to 
■wait  so  long  between  time  for  public  approval,  but  Mr.  Wheelock  has  done  it  grace- 
fully, and  the  result  seems  to  be  worth  the  price.  For  The  Bright  Doom  is  as  real 
in  its  poetic  form  as  it  is  in  its  thought  and  execution. 

With  a sense  for  values  the  author  divides  the  book  into  three  sections  “Earth,” 
“Tumult,”  and  “Songs  and  Meditations.”  Appraised  section  by  section  the  first  is 
best  with  the  position  of  the  other  two  reversed.  The  themes  are  mostly  personal, 
but  personal  with  a far  greater  meaning  than  is  found  in  recent  verse  books. 
Nature,  God,  and  Life,  each  lend  dignity  to  the  forms  in  which  they  are  embodied. 

Besides  being  better  than  the  average  made-to-order  poem,  “Affirmation,”  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  delivered  at  Harvard  University  last  June,  is  in  a sense  the 
key  poem.  It  emphasizes  the  motif,  a resolute  facing  of  life’s  unknown  quantities. 
In  a similar  way  “The  Holy  Earth”  holds  the  attention ; there  is  about  it  a high 
sense  of  emotion,  a characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Wheelock’s  work.  “Salutation,” 
the  last  poem  in  the  book,  an  appeal  to  future  readers,  voices  a bit  of  the  identical 
feeling  common  to  all  creative  minds.  But  it  is  in  his  poems  on  the  sea  that  Mr. 
Wheelock  is  most  full  of  high  feeling.  Erom  “Noon:  Amagansett  Beach’”  comes 
this  description : 

The  sound  of  the  breathing  of  the  sea  is  hushed,  on  the  far  shore 
Her  robe  lies  fallen:  the  white  waves,  one  by  one. 

Subside  into  slumber,  and  cease  into  slumber:  from  the  blue  vault  to  the 
blue  floor 

Heaven  is  a shining  room  filled  fidl  of  the  sun. 

If  there  is  no  other  way  to  label  The  Bright  Doom  it  might  be  called  old-fash- 
ioned. That  in  itself  is  a compliment  to  Mr.  Wheelock.  By  virtue  of  years,  he  is 
only  forty-one;  he  belongs  to  that  group  composed  of  such  figures  as  Lindsay, 
Frost,  Masters,  Fletcher,  and  company — the  ones  that  made  such  noise  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Unlike  some  of  the  companions  of  his  youth,  Mr.  Wheelock 
still  has  a message  beyond  that  of  mere  beauty.  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Twelve  Dozen  Jams  and  Jellies 

The  Woodcutter’s  House,  by  Robert  Nathan.  Indianapolis : Bobbs-Merrill.  208  pp.  $2.00. 

Those  discriminating  readers  who  know  Mr.  Nathan  only  through  his  bitterly 
satirical  Jonah  have  something  delightful  in  store  for  them  in  The  Woodcutter’s 
House,  into  which  has  been  woven  the  whimsicality  of  Christopher  Morley’s  Arrow 
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and  Heywood  Broun’s  Candle  Follows  His  Nose.  Add  to  this  whimsicality  a 
satirical  attitude  which  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Anatole  France,  and  a 
cynicism  which  is  similar  to  Cabell’s — if  it  is  not  actually  borrowed  from  him — ; 
and  the  combination,  far  from  being  either  plagiaristic  or  displeasing,  is  Wood- 
cutter’s House. 

Metabel,  Uncle  Henry,  and  Joseph,  the  wood-cutter,  live  a fairy  story  which 
is  both  as  simple  and  as  complex  as  the  human  desire  for  romantic  love,  with  its 
resulting  and  inevitable  conflict  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  Metabel, 
with  a love  surpassingly  beautiful  for  one  whose  life  had  been  so  narrow,  saves 
Joseph  the  wood-cutter  from  Miss  Prissy  Deakan,  the  possessor  of  “twelve  dozen 
jams  and  jellies”  and  the  twelve-dozen-jams-and-jellies  attitude  toward  the  unsuc- 
cessful wood-cutter  who  might  become  a prosperous  lumberman ; but  Metabel  is 
forced  to  surrender  Joseph  by  the  insistence  of  the  little  green  god  of  the  forest, 
who  tells  her,  “No,  you  are  not  Prissy  Deakan,  but  you  have  done  her  work.” 

Mr.  Nathan  puts  his  choicest  epigrams  in  the  mouths  of  his  animal  characters, 
and  his  keenest  parodies  are  accomplished  through  his  portrayal  of  the  “largest 
apple-holding  wasp  in  the  country,”  the  conduct  of  the  beetles,  and  the  reflections 
of  Isiah,  “the  meek,  gray  horse”  who  is  wiser  than  his  masters.  Indeed,  the  whole 
story  is  strongly  Swiftonian  except  for  the  saving  grace  of  kindly  humor  and  naif 
sympathy — and  in  this  latest  novel  of  Mr.  Nathan’s  there  is  a good  deal  more  of 
the  latter  quality  than  in  some  of  his  earlier  works. 

Gay  Allen 

'■^Auspice  MariaP' 

Death  Comes  For  the  Archbishop,  by  Willa  Gather.  New  York : Alfred  A.  Knopf.  303  pp. 

$2.50. 

Miss  Gather  has  revealed  in  this  work  the  charm  of  New  IMexico  under  the 
regime  of  the  French  priests  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
story  centers  around  the  activities  of  P'ather  Latour,  the  Archbishop,  and  his  close 
friend  and  assistant.  Father  Vaillant.  The  rugged  task  of  establishing  the  Catholic 
religion  among  the  superstitious  inhabitants  of  this  region  fills  the  life  of  the  priests 
with  hardships  and  dangers  as  well  as  with  many  unique  adventures  in  this  wildly 
beautiful  country.  The  author  takes  occasion  to  introduce  legendary  material  that 
adds  a particular  glamor  to  the  setting. 

Portraying  the  life  of  two  missionary  priests.  Miss  Gather  takes  ample  time  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  this  country  with  its  odd  mesas  and  its  strange  Medican 
and  Indian  inhabitants.  With  the  sense  of  a true  artist  Miss  Gather  achieves  per- 
fection in  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  her  minute  description,  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  this  work.  Lost  in  a maze  of  pictures,  one  feels  that  the  plot 
is  a slender  thread  obscured  by  much  decoration — decoration,  however,  which  is 
sustaining  and  sufficient  in  itself. 
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Though  the  atmosphere  of  the  work  is  predominately  dignified,  we  find  that 
the  author  in  one  or  two  instances  has  slipped  quite  naturally  into  a mood  of 
whimsical  humor  that  charms  the  reader  as  much  as  the  seriousness  that  is  out- 
standing. On  one  occasion  Father  Vaillant  had  admired  a particular  mule  belong- 
ing to  a rich  Mexican  ranchman  whom  he  was  visiting.  After  some  hesitation  the 
rancher  offered  the  mule  as  a gift,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  be  remem- 
bered in  the  prayers  of  the  priest.  “Springing  to  the  ground.  Father  Vaillant 
threw  his  arms  about  his  host.  ‘Manuelito!’  he  cried,  ‘for  this  darling  mule  I think 
I could  almost  pray  you  into  Heaven  I’  ” 

Rebecca  Kirkpatrick 


Butler  s Apprentice 

Prohibition  and  Christianity,  and  Other  Paradoxes  of  the  American  Spirit,  by  John  Erskine. 

Indianapolis : The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  319  pp.  $2.50. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  his  more  recent  successes.  Prohibition  and  Christianity 
might  be  considered  the  more  or  less  naive  effort  of  Erskine’s  literary  childhood, 
but  only  by  comparison  with  his  later  works,  such  as  Galahad  and  The  Private  Life 
of  Helen  of  Troy.  The  latter  drew  fire  from  the  professional  Christians  and  the 
Classicists  for  its  lack  of  both  moral  and  literary  dignity.  David  Sturgis  of  the 
New  York  Times,  speaks  of  the  product  of  intellect  separated  from  spirit — “The 
Great  Hog  grunting  at  the  white  bird  above  the  sty.”  Rabbi  Wise  furnished  some 
excellent  publicity  for  the  same  cause. 

But  Prohibtion  and  Christianity  is  a more  or  less  serious  attempt  at  the  impos- 
sible task  of  analyzing  the  American  Spirit.  Erskine’s  best  trick  is  to  refute  the 
usual  criticisms  of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  substitute  others  more  severe. 
One’s  first  impression  on  reading  the  book  is  that  Erskine’s  publisher  decided  on  a 
name  that  would  sell  and  then  instructed  the  author  to  write  a first  essay  that  would 
fit.  Prohibition  and  Christianity  is  only  superficially  discussed  and  the  essay  is 
worth  only  the  value  of  a few  clever  lines,  but  when  the  Professor  turns  to  Ameri- 
can character  he  finds  himself  at  a more  pleasant  task.  His  experience  in  Colum- 
bia University  acquaints  him  with  younger  Americans  of  a certain  type,  and  his 
travels  and  residence  abroad  give  him  background  for  a rather  surprisingly  thor- 
ough and  clear  insight  into  racial  differences. 

If  one  accepts  the  author’s  point  of  view  he  finds  the  American  not  material- 
istic; on  the  contrary  he  is  idealistic,  and  shallow  to  a deplorable  extent.  He  is 
inarticulate  because  he  has  lost  the  power  of  using  his  ancestral  language  in  the 
international  muddle.  And  we  are  left  with  the  suggestion  which  is  hardly  a hope — 
that  time  can,  or  at  least  may,  solve  our  difficulties. 

Spencer  Bell 
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More  Pen  Pictures 

Congaree  Sketches,  by  E.  C.  L.  Adams.  Chapel  Hill ; The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 

116  pp.  $2.00. 

The  time  is  probably  not  very  distant  when  the  genuine  negro  of  the  Old  South 
will  be  as  scarce  as  snakes  in  Iceland.  Education  will  eventually  standardize  him 
as  it  is  standardizing  other  Americans.  Therefore,  it  is  fortunate  that  Dr.  Adams 
of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  Congaree  Sketches  has  caught  the  real  darkey  in 
so  many  of  his  characteristic  moods,  and  has  made  this  permanent  record  of  them. 
However,  when  the  reaction  from  the  standardization  of  the  negro  comes,  it  may 
be  that  these  very  characteristics  that  Dr.  Adams  reveals — ^the  humor,  the  lyrical 
quality  of  utterance,  and  especially  that  very  subtle  sense  of  the  psychological 
realities  behind  words — will  survive  as  the  tradition  in  the  culture  of  the  emerging 
negro.  It  is  significant  that  a Southern  white  man  has  drawn  the  negro  with  such 
marked  sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation.  Also,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
in  such  stories  as  Judge  Fooli-Bird  and  in  Old  Man  Tooga’s  Chide,  there  is  effective 
implicit  criticism  of  some  of  the  more  glaring  defects  in  the  dealings  of  the  white 
man  with  the  negro. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  object  of  the  stories.  One  is  impressed  more  deeply 
with  the  tragic  mystery  of  the  swamps,  where  negroes  meet  death  amid  strange 
warnings  from  weird  creatures,  natural  and  supernatural.  The  negro  with  his 
emotional  religious  superstitions,  the  fascination  that  funerals  have  for  him,  his 
keen  humorous  observations  of  this  world  and  the  next  are  on  every  page.  There 
is  also  something  pleasantly  reminiscent  of  Uncle  Retnus  in  those  stories  of  Con- 
garee Sketches  which  bring  in  the  wise  talk  of  birds  and  animals.  One  can  almost 
fancy  the  little  boy  listening  with  bated  breath  to  the  Animal  Court,  Jay  Birds  and 
Don’t  ’Sturb  Houns.  The  negro’s  vivid  conceptions  of  a materialistic  Heaven  and 
Hell  are  well  done.  Hopkin’s  Nigger  and  Sunning  on  the  Golden  Stairs  are  the 
best  of  these.  One  suspects  that  Old  Sister  in  Heaven  and  Old  Sister  in  Hell  come 
in  white  as  well  as  in  black.  It  is  a pleasure  to  know  Tad,  a prince  of  story  tellers 
and  a real  creation  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Adams,  also  Scip,  the  negro  preacher,  and 
Mensa,  the  irresistible  Lothario  of  the  Sketches. 

Congaree  Sketches  is  another  item  in  the  series  of  publications  by  which  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  making  itself  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  white 
agents  in  the  collection  and  interpretation  of  negro  life  and  art.  The  excellent 
introduction  by  Paul  Green,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  adds  immensely 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book. 

Mary  H.  Vance 
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*^Six  Essays  on  The  Philosophy  of  Beauty' ' 

Studies  in  Recent  Aesthetic,  by  Katherine  Gilbert.  Chapel  Hill : University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  178  pp.  $1.50. 

In  a thorough  and  scholarly  spirit,  Mrs.  Gilbert  here  gives  us  notes  and  reflec- 
tions on  problems  relating  to  beauty.  After  discussing  the  general  trend  of  thought 
regarding  the  present  situation  the  author  devotes  a chapter  each  to  Bosanquet, 
Bergson,  Croce,  Santayana,  and  Lalo.  As  a sort  of  afterthought  there  are  ap- 
pended some  observations  on  the  “Ugly.” 

Because  of  a personal  bias  the  essay  on  “Santayana’s  Doctrine  of  Aesthetic 
Expression”  ranks  first  in  point  of  interest,  but  it  is  closely  followed  by  “Bergson’s 
Penal  Theory  of  Comedy.”  By  taking  the  view  opposite  that  of  Bergson,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  only  emphasizes  his  position.  It  may  not  be  a justifiable  theory;  indeed,  it 
is  well  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  a careful  reading  of  the  chapter  would  do  much 
to  mitigate  one  of  the  worst  of  American  traits — ill  proportioned  comic  judgment. 
In  the  study  of  “Bosanquet  on  the  Artist’s  Medium”  there  is  a balanced  summing 
up  of  the  two  theories  commonly  held  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  physical  medium 
of  an  artist  to  his  work.  Consideration  of  the  two  sides  leads  to  the  identical 
answer  that,  “If  medium  is  not  dead  stuff,  excluded  a priori  from  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  mind,  it  can  neither  be  totally  opposed  to  nor  wholly  indifferent  to 
artistic  expression.” 

Without  sacrificing  cultured  dignity  Mrs.  Gilbert  has  written  an  understandable 
treatise  on  a subject  that  will  gain  in  importance,  among  us,  as  our  knowledge  of 
aesthetic  problems  increases. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 

Decay 

My  Heart  and  My  Flesh,  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press. 
300  pp.  $2.50. 

Like  Frances  Newman,  Julia  Peterkin,  Paul  Green,  and  Du  Bose  Heyward, 
Miss  Roberts  is  endeavoring  to  portray  very,  very  realistically  and  honestly  her 
own  Southland,  now  steeped  for  such  a long  time  in  the  mellowing  traditions  and 
fables  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  George  W.  Cable,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and 
James  Lane  Allen.  Unfortunately  her  second  novel.  My  Heart  and  My  Flesh, 
comes  too  late  to  fall  happily  into  the  group  of  trail-blazers,  though  it  will  by  no 
means  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  Miss  Roberts’s  better  known  Southern 
sisters. 

The  story  of  this  worthy  successor  to  The  Time  of  Man  winds  itself  about 
Theodosia  Bell,  a woman  of  the  Kentucky  gentility,  who  would  have  been  the  per- 
fect flowering  of  Southern  womanhood  had  her  mind  been  less  intelligent,  her 
feelings  ^ess  sensitive,  and  her  blood  relationship  to  her  father’s  black  children 
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less  cloying.  Courageously  she  watches  her  Southern  aristocracy  go  to  seed,  slowly 
and  magnificently  relinquishes  life  herself,  but  in  the  end  recovers  it  by  closer 
touch  with  nature. 

The  character  of  Theodosia  Bell  is  the  excuse  for  the  novel  although  Miss 
Roberts’s  bold  and  enlightened  attitude  toward  the  old  traditions  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  a Kentucky  woman.  The  psychology  is  subtle  and  delicately  handled, 
and  the  whole  novel  is  written  with  keen  insight  and  imaginative  sensitiveness  of  a 
high  order.  Miss  Roberts  will  bear  careful  watching  because  she  is  a seriously 
rebellious  and  vigorously  alive  New  Woman. 

B.  B.  C. 


A Sister  s First  Book  of  Verse 

The  Evergreen  Tree,  by  Kathleen  Millay.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  110  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book  of  verse  by  Kathleen  Millay,  younger  sister  of  the  author  of  The 
King’s  Henchman,  has  about  it  an  air  of  sincerity  that  even  the  slightness  of  the 
verse-forms  will  not  deny.  The  ideas  behind  the  poems  carry  them  over.  A sense 
of  revolt,  of  turning  away  from,  and  of  seeking  runs  through  the  book  like  a bind- 
ing thread.  Youth  is  here  and  the  troubles  of  youth,  together  with  some  few  joys. 

In  such  poems  as  “Sewing  Circle,”  “Friends,”  “Immigrant,”  “To  an  Unex- 
pected Guest,”  and  “Autobiography,”  Miss  Millay  shows  her  touch.  By  the  mere 
inflection  of  a line  the  thing  she  seeks  to  tell  is  brought  home  to  the  reader.  In  a 
certain  manner  there  is,  perhaps,  an  echo  of  Emily  Dickinson,  but  the  book  is  on 
the  whole  remarkably  free  from  acquired  or  inherited  imitations.  And,  for  a first 
book,  as  for  all  others,  that  is  a thing  not  be  to  despised.  Add  to  these  facts  the 
attractive  binding  in  which  the  publishers  adorned  The  Evergreen  Tree.  The  sum 
total  is  a slender  but  worthy  volume  for  the  Christmas  tree,  and  after,  for  ever- 
green in  this  case  has  no  connection  with  the  latter  tree.  It  is  rather  a symbol  of 
growth  as  the  proem  shows. 

“The  Winter  World”  is  a good  example  of  the  measure  of  the  book. 

I went  to  see  a frozen  world, 

When  I was  very  small. 

Where  all  the  folks  excepting  me 
Were  grown  up  very  tall. 

And  all  the  grown-up  faces 
Were  cold  as  frozen  rain — 

I never  knew  till  I grew  up 
That  they  were  cold  with  pain. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
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Any  Want  of  Conformity 

Little  Sins,  by  Katharine  Brush.  New  York:  Minton,  Balch  and  Co.  304  pp.  $2.00. 

Gentlemen  may  prefer  blondes,  but  (because  Glitter  is  the  only  other  volume  in 
which  we  can  study  Miss  Brush)  the  author  seems  to  have  a deep-seated  convic- 
tion that  fifty  thousand  gentlemen  can  be  wrong.  Brunettes  seem  to  wear  better. 
They  have  a lustre  noticeable  not  only  under  a bright  light.  The  dazzling  blondes 
are  dazzling  only  when  subject  to  the  proper  lighting  effects. 

The  ultra-modern  young  Gay  Allen,  who  grows  old  at  twenty-two,  simply  out- 
shines the  bright  lights  at  the  dance  before  the  Yale-Haa-vod  game;  of  course 
there  were  a hundred  cases  of  New  Haven  gin,  but  by  and  by  we  find  her  four 
years  later  the  former  wife  of  Alan  Pomeroy,  in  Billy  Patterson’s  night  club. 

Four  years  see  Dolly  Quinn  farther  up  the  ladder  of  popularity  than  Gay 
comes  down.  Men  galore!  From  a hired  dancing  partner,  struggling  to  go  on 
in  her  study  of  art,  to  “Miss  Manhattan”  at  the  Atlantic  City  Beauty  Pageant,  to 
artist  model,  to  artist,  yea,  genius. 

Alan  Pomeroy,  late  of  Yale’s  football  team,  proposed  to  Gay  at  the  psycholog- 
ical moment.  He  was  accepted ; they  eloped.  He  tried  to  make  her  contented,  but 
could  not;  he  was  not  twins.  After  many  trials  he  met  Dolly  and  then  spoke  of 
his  divorce  as  he  would  his  operation  for  tonsilitis.  She  also  accepted  him. 

Slender.  Black  hair.  Crooked  nose.  An  insatiable  thirst  for  intoxicating 
drinks.  This  was  Jerry  Davis.  He  could  afford  a large  apartment,  a special 
built  auto,  many  girls  and  no  men  friends.  He  sold  smutty  stories  to  college  boys. 
After  Dolly’s  refusal  he  took  to  drink  earnestly,  and  drink  took  him  on  a wild 
auto  ride.  After  Dolly’s  treatment  of  him  while  he  was  in  the  hospital  he  re- 
formed for  purity’s  sake,  went  west,  and  bought  land  which  produced  oil  wells. 

/.  T. 
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Tristan  and  Isolt,  John  Masefield.  The  Macmillan  Co.;  144  pp.  $2.00. 
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Who  they  are^  etc, 

Ortyx  Virginianus  is  the  second  of  a series  of  Animal  Studies  by  Ralph  Fuller, 
now  in  North  Carolina.  * * * Virginia  Stait  will  be  remembered  as  the 

author  of  Tempus  Edax  Rerum,  in  the  October  Archive.  Concerning  the  work 
of  this  Virginia  poet  Gamaliel  Bradford  has  said,  “Her  poems  have  glow  and 
colour  and  palpitating  rhythm.”  * * * Saturday  Evening  will  appear  shortly 

in  a volume  of  short  plays  to  be  brought  out  by  Samuel  French.  The  author  of 
the  group,  Paul  Green,  lives  quietly  in  the  village  of  Chapel  Hill,  journeying 
occasionally  to  New  York  where  his  prize  play.  In  Abraham’s  Bosom,  is  still  en- 
joying a successful  run.  * * * According  to  Dillard  Stokes,  Unsoiled  is  a 
venture  into  the  metric  terrain,  which  he  terms  “the  land  of  literary  calculus.” 
Mr.  Stokes  was  born  in  Georgia,  educated  at  Tulane,  and  is  now  employed  in 
newspaper  work  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  has  contributed  verse  to  the 
Archive,  the  Harp,  the  Prism,  the  Oracle,  and  the  New  Orleans  Item.  * * * 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr.,  is  apparently  interested  in  other  subjects  than  current 
literature,  if  we  are  to  take  Unto  the  Third  Generation  seriously.  He  is  a Duke 
student.  * * * World  is  Opal  Winstead’s  second  contribution  of  verse 

to  the  Archive.  She  is  a Duke  student  and  lives  in  Durham.  * * * “j  -^vas 
born  in  Maine  and  grew  up  in  the  lovely  town  of  Camden,”  writes  Katharine 
Washburn  Harding,  who  makes  her  initial  appearance  in  the  Archive  this 
month.  She  has  had  many  poems  published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  the  English 
Poetry  Review  (in  which  she  received  an  award  in  the  Watson  Star  Poem  con- 
test), Measure,  Voices,  American  Poetry  Magazine,  and  other  journals.  * * * 

From  the  Julia  Peterkin  country  comes  James  A.  McCain,  who  does  not  allow 
his  graduate  work  at  Duke  to  detract  from  an  insatiable  interest  in  that  literary 
monstrosity,  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis.  * * * Celia  Salkin  is  a young  New 

Jersey  poet  who  comes  to  the  Archive  copiously  blue-pencilled  by  Margaret  Tod 
Ritter.  Incidentally,  Miss  Salkin  writes  charming  letters.  * * * Cecil  G. 

Agee,  a Duke  student,  hails  from  darkest  Alabama,  which  just  now  seems  to  be 
producing  a sudden  quantity  of  good  poets.  * * * Frank  David  Woollen 

lived  for  a number  of  years  in  New  York  and  Colorado  but  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1915,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  last  March.  He  wrote  many  poems 
besides  the  ones  here  given.  * * * Xhe  book  reviews  are  done  by  Duke 

students  with  the  exception  of  the  criticism  of  Congaree  Sketches,  which  was  done 
by  Mary  H.  Vance,  a member  of  the  Department  of  English.  * * * 

I have  frequently  heard  the  Archive  mentioned  as  the  leading  American  college 
magazine.  JOHN  CHAPMAN 

The  Southwest  Rewiew. 
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A Merrie,  Merrie  Christmas  Greeting 


t<  T N days  of  old  when  knights  were  bold  and  barons  held  their 
I sway”  ....  ye  old  time  Yule  log  burned  right  merrily  in 
the  great  beamed  castle  hall  and  cast  its  mellow  rays  of 
Christmas  cheer  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  majestic  room. 

Today,  though  the  gathering  place  for  loved  ones  be  the  cozy 
living  room  of  bungalow  or  apartment,  and  the  rays  of  Christmas 
cheer  come  from  a clean  automatic  little  gas  fireplace,  the  spirit 
of  the  holiday  is  even  more  loving  and  happy.  Today  Christmas 
cheer  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  for  there  is  less  work  to  be  done, 
more  time  for  merry-making  that  will  include  every  member  of 
the  household. 

As  family  and  friends  come  together  for  the  annual  festivities, 
may  you  enjoy,  this  Christmastide,  the  most  generous  blessings  of 
any  year.  And  so  far  as  the  loyal  uninterrupted  service  of  your 
electric  company  can  contribute  toward  keeping  the  home  fires 
burning  brightly,  this  will  indeed  be  your  merriest  Christmas. 


Carolina  Power  & Light  Company 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
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SATURDAY  EVENING 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


Lucas  : Allen’s  pap  liked  it  too. 

Mrs.  Day  [with  sudden  anima- 
tion) : The  last  dance  I was  at  Mack 
played  it. 

Jones  [springing  up  with  a whoop]  : 
Who’d  cut  a step  or  two?  Already 
ploughed  forty  miles  today,  but  I feel 
frush — frush ! 

Polly  : Mr.  Jones ! 

Jones  [throwing  his  hat  behind  him 
and  moving  out  in  an  open  space]  : Let 
her  go  then. 

Day  : I don’t  mind.  Cut  up. 

Jones  : Gimme  a reel,  real  Furginia 
reel.  [Lucas  strikes  a few  notes] 
Yeh,  that’s  all  right.  [He  claps  his 
hands  for  attention  as  if  he  were  on 
the  dance  room  floor.]  Get  ready, 
Polly. 

Day:  Blamed  if  he  don’t  mean 

business. 

Jones  [moving  over  towards  the 
porch]  : Le’s  cake-walk  a little. 

Polly  : I could  do  it  some,  but  Pa — 

Jones:  Aw,  John  don’t  care. 

Day  : Go  to  it. 

Jones  : Gimme  the  Paul  Jones. 

Lucas  [who  has  grown  mildly  ex- 
cited] : Listen  folks,  everybody,  [he 
plays  the  opening  bars]  Formation. 

Jones  [a.?  Lucas  begins  to  fiddle]  : 
Let  the  figgers  roll.  Formation.  Long- 
ways for  six  couples,  women  in  one 
line  and  men  in  the  other.  Hurry  up 
there  if  you  don’t  want  the  sun  to  find 
you  waiting.  All  right  Polly  Day, 


here  I go.  Come  and  jine  me  while 
the  dew  do  fall. 

[He  begins  to  dance,  bowing  and 
scraping  and  turning  to  imaginary 
ladies  around  him.  As  he  dances 
he  calls  the  figures  for  his  own 
partial  execution.  Lucas  and  Joshua 
pound  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
scene  soon  centers  upon  the  dance. 
Old  Day  leans  back  and  stares  at  the 
sky,  nevertheless  watching  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  Jones  shuffles, 
bounds,  cavorts,  all  the  while  squealing 
out  his  commands.]  Forward  and 
back ! — Swing  with  your  right  hand ! — 
[he  stretches  out  his  right  hand,  now 
laughing  and  leering  at  Polly]  How’re 
you  tonight.  Rosebud?  Purties  gal  in 
the  whole  wide  section.  Hah ! — 
Swing  with  the  left  hand  ! Hah ! — 
How’s  that  my  honeysuckle  queen? — 
Swing  with  both  hands! — How’s  that? 
— Allemande.  [As  he  turns,  he  fast- 
ens his  eyes  on  Polly  and  dances  his 
way  over  to  her,  singing: 

“Come,  be  my  partner,  soon, 
soon,  soon — 

Come,  by  my  partner,  oh  so 
early  1” 

[Polly  looks  directly  at  Joe  a moment, 
and  then  springs  out  to  meet  Jones’ 
outstretched  hands.] 

Joshua  : Go  to  it,  Polly,  we’ll  feed 
you. 

[Old  Day  makes  a motion  as  if  to 
stop  her,  and  then  returns  to  his  ap- 
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parent  watching  of  the  heavens.  Luca/ 
face  seems  to  grow  more  and  more 
haggard  as  the  fury  of  the  music  in- 
creases— as  if  some  secret  grief  were 
gnawing  within  him.] 

Jones  : Right  hand  to  partner,  and 
reel.  [He  swings  Polly  around  and 
around  as  if  going  down  the  line. 
Each  time  she  turns  she  looks  at  Joe’s 
bowed  form.] 

Polly;  Play  faster,  Joshua,  Mr. 
Mack. 

Jones  [panting  and  blowing]  : 
Faster ! Let’s  get  up  some  feeling 
here,  [shouting]  Up  the  center ! 

[With  a gallop  step  he  drags  Polly 
across  the  yard.  Joe  looks  up,  patting 
his  feet,  and  Polly  looks  back  as  she 
dances.  Jones  gasps.]  March!  [He 
holds  Polly  closer  to  him  as  the  music 
flies.  Joe  half  rises  from  his  seat,  and 
Polly’s  eyes  beckon  him  on.]  Down 
the  center ! [Jones  pulls  her  closer  to 
him  now,  his  face  almost  against  hers.] 

Joe  [bounding  out  of  his  chair]  ; 
You  mought  stop  that!  [He  runs  up 
and  snatches  Polly  loose  from  him.-] 

Jones  : What ! — Great  guns  ! 

Joe  [his  face  white]  : I could — 

almost — 

Jones  [wiping  his  streaming  brow]  : 
Le’s  see  you  dance  with  her  then. 

Polly  [softly  to  Joshua]  : Play  as 
fast  as  you  can. 

Jones  [gruffly  as  he  sits  down  in  his 
chair — almost  with  a touch  of  anger]  : 
Le’s  see  you  dance  with  her,  tessie  boy. 
Naw,  you  can’t  do  it.  [Polly  dances 
up  and  down  the  yard  alone.  The  music 
goes  on.  Joe  hesitates,  makes  a move\- 
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ment  in,  draws  back,  moves  again  hesi- 
tatingly after  her.  Jones  fans  himself 
with  his  hat.]  Look  at  him!  Le’s  see 
him  do  something. 

Joe  [following  Polly]  : I can’t  dance 
— much — none — maybe — [shyly]  but 
ril  try  if  you  don’t  mind. 

Jones  ; Hah-hah ! Come  on  now, 
le’s  see  you  show  your  raising. 

Mrs.  Day  : His  father  was  one  of 
the  steppingest  men  there  was. 

Jones:  Shoe-leather  couldn’t  hold 
him. 

Mrs.  Day  : I danced  through  to  the 
blood  one  night  with  him. 

Day  : Shucks,  listen  at  her. 

[As  Polly  moves  by  Joe,  he  reaches 
out  and  timidly  seises  her  around  the 
waist.  ] 

Jones:  Let  the  music  pour  out! 
[Joshua  and  Lucas  wrap  themselves 
over  their  instruments]  Here  we  go ! 

[Polly  and  Joe  run  up  and  down 
the  yard,  cross,  bend  and  bow  in  a 
crude  sort  of  rhythm..  They  shuffle 
a jig,  they  waits  and  fox-trot  together. 
Then,  as  they  proceed,  they  seem  to 
find  a common  rhythm  which  they 
gradually  develop.  Old  Day  watches 
them  narrowly  and  jubilant,  signifi- 
cantly nodding  now  and  then  to  those 
around  him.] 

Joshua  ; Hce-hee,  Lord,  Lord ! 

Jones:  Hooray!  Hooray  for  you, 
Joe!  Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  it, 
folkses  ? 

[He  jumps  up  and  stamps  his  hat 
in  the  dirt.  Joe  and  Polly  now  whirl 
along  in  their  new,  crude  dance  of  the 
moment’s  improvising.  There  is  no 
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hint  left  of  the  simple  touch  of  hands. 
A new  emotion  has  swallowed  it  up.] 

Joe  [his  flushed  face  near  hers]  : 
Tell  ’em  to  play  faster. 

Polly  : You’re  holding  me  so ! 

Joe:  Play  on,  Joshua.  Tear  up 

your  banjo,  Pll  buy  you  another. 
[softly  to  her]  All  right  then,  and  Pll 
hold  you!  [looking  defiantly  about 
him]  My  God  a’  mighty. 

Joshua  [finally  dropping  his 
banjo]  : I done  played  the  skin  clean 
off  o’  my  fingers. 

[Lucas  gradually  lets  his  music  die 
down  to  a low  moaning  in  the  strings. 
He  sits  looking  out  before  him  as  if 
lost  to  the  scene  of  which  he  is  a part. 
Joe  suddenly  kisses  Polly  with  a loud 
smack.] 

Jones:  He’s  done  it. 

Joe:  Yeh,  and  I mean  it.  Dad-burn 
it ! [Polly  stands  with  downcast  eyes.] 

Day:  A fiddle’s  some  good  adder 
all. 

Jones  : They  went  to  church  a lot 
but  that  didn’t  bring  ’em  too. 

Joe  [softly]  : Le’s  go  out  walking 
in  the  moonshine. 

Polly:  Yes. 

Jones:  When  will  it  come  off? 

[singing] 

“Oh,  when  will  the  wedding 
supper  be,  unh-hunh.” 

Day:  Tomorrow  if  you  say  so.  Go 
up  to  the  Square’s  with  the  license — 

Joe  [manfully]  : Better  in  fall  when 
crops  are  housed.  [Polly  tugs  at  his 
arm  and  they  go  out  of  the  yard  and 
down  the  road.] 


Polly  [calling  behind  her]  : We’re 
going  for  a walk,  just  a piece,  ma! 

Mrs.  Day  : Come  back  in  a little  bit. 
[She  bows  her  head,  weeping  silently 
in  her  apron.] 

Jones:  You’ll  have  a fine  son-in- 
law,  and  he’ll  own  land. 

Lucas  [still  fiddling  softly] : 

“1  walked  through  the  trees, 
and  I walked  through  the 
hills. 

And  I ask  you  to  tell  me  if 
you  can. 

You  know  what  a rock  is,  you 
know  what  a tree  is. 

But  what  is  the  soul  of 
man?’’ 

Joshua  [repeating  in  a bass  voice]  : 
“And  I ask  you  to  tell  me  if  you 
can” — 

Jones:  The  young  will  go  on  and 
the  old  will  go  on. 

Jones  : It  was  made  to  be  so.  Great 
guns,  right  here  before  us  all ! 

Day:  Aye.  [clearing  his  throat] 
Bad  weather. 

Jones  [looking  out  towards  the 
moon] : Yeh,  rain. 

Day  : A star  close  to  its  edge  and  a 
ring-around. 

Joshua:  Look  at  them  little  white 
clouds.  Cold  like  snow. 

Jones:  Lonesome  looking  up  there. 

[The  moonlight  bathes  their  faces 
with  its  pale  shine.] 

Day:  Like  a wide  field.  I’ve  seen 
’em  so  in  March. 

Joshua:  A long  ways  there  and 
back. 
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Lucas  : “You  know  what  the  moon 
and  the  stars  may  be, 

And  the  width  of  the  salt  sea 
land, 

But  where  is  the  man  can 
answer  me. 

What  is  the  soul  of  man?” 

Jones  [sighing]  : Uh-uh.  [after  a 
moment]  On  a white  night  like  this, 
every  stump  looks  like  an  old  man 
with  a beard.  I’m  ’bout  a-skeared  to 
go  home. 

Joshua  : That  was  a come-off. 

Right  in  the  open ! 


SINCLAIR  LEWIS: 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

All  in  all,  Sinclair  Lewis  may  not  possess  sincerity.  He  may  be  an 
Elmer  Gantry,  he  may  be  a Carol  Milford,  or  he  may  be  a combination 
of  both  or  something  entirely  different  from  either;  nevertheless,  he 
pictures  life  very  vividly  and  apparently  realistically.  No  other  of  the 
age  has  so  truthfully  chronicled  it.  It  is  rather  to  be  thought  that  de- 
spite a mighty  slam  at  contemporary  life  the  works  of  Mr.  Lewis  con- 
tain much  of  what  might  be  called  noble  and  even  constructive.  At 
any  rate,  if  it  is  any  standard  of  literary  worth,  English  books  studied 
by  future  generations  of  young  Americans  will  contain  rather  lengthy 
chapters  on  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  if  the  gentleman  is  not  treated  as 
a lover  of  humanity,  he  will  be  called  such  an  exponent  of  realism  that 
life  in  this  age  will  not  be  obscure  to  posterity. 


Day  : On  a night  like  this  I rid  a 
mule  once  to  see  Mellie  there,  and  he 
got  skeered  of  a stump  and  he  th’owed 
me.  Then  he  run  all  around  me,  same 
as  folks,  a-laughing  at  me.  I got  me 
a rail  and  lay  down  by  a bush  and 
when  he  come  by  I whammed  him  in 
the  burr  of  the  ear  and  piled  him.  . . . 
He  got  up  . . . [He  goes  on  telling 
the  story.  We  hear  him  no  more,  leav- 
ing the  four  moonlit  faces  and  the 
bowed  figure  on  the  step.  Somewhere 
the  lovers  are  abroad,  laying  their 
plans  for  the  fat  winter  evenings  com- 
ing on.] 
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Leaves  From  A Note  Book 

This  moment  while  I am  sitting,  some  man  in  Africa  is  facing  a 
lion;  another  herds  his  sheep  in  Scotland;  in  India  another  bows  before 
a temple  of  Buddha;  in  Rome  one  sits  beside  the  fallen  archs  of  some 
Emperor’s ; somewhere  another  is  being  hung ; one  holds  his  beloved  in 
ecstatic  rapture;  another  weeps — and  this  we  call  Life. 

The  dreams  of  our  sleeping  hours  are  silhouettes  of  our  waking 
moments : I mean  those  dreams  where  we  strive  and  strive  to  no  effect ; 
where  we  travel  and  travel  and  reach  no  destination ; where  everything 
changes  with  fantastic  unrelation  to  our  efforts  and  our  desires.  . . . 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ? Whether  we  fol- 
low the  vision,  or  munch  our  onions  and  paleta  all  at  one  stride,  it  seems 
that  we  step  from  green  growing  things  to  a verdurous  crypt  “where 
no  birds  sing.” 

Life  is  a moment  between  two  extremities. 

We  are  all  on  the  same  boat  and,  sooner  or  later,  we  know  that  the 
vessel  is  going  down  with  us.  Some  of  us  are  going  to  sit  down  and 
whine ; some  pace  the  deck  and  blaspheme ; some  will  climb  the  rigging 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars ; while  others  will  continue  to  shuffle 
the  cards  and  play  their  hand. 

This  sighing  after  Eden,  founding  Fruitlands,  Brook  Farms,  etc., 
has  its  base  in  physical  laziness.  Those  who  do  not  like  to  work,  dream. 
I know,  because  I am,  myself,  one  of  the  dreamers. 

Mediocrity  must  be  kept  in  the  straight  jacket  of  conformity.  The 
thinkers  must  be  free  as  the  air. 

Divest  the  Bible  of  the  archaic  phraseology  in  which  the  King 
James  translators  cast  it  and  it  would  lose  half  its  appeal.  Full}^  fifty 
percent  of  Bible  worship  is  the  result  of  the  hypnotism  of  words — 
words  that  mystify  and  befuddle.  The  fe  fo  fi  fum  of  the  nursery 
finds  its  climax  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

I am  of  the  tribe  of  Missouri  whose  father  was  IMontaigne.  I be- 
lieve in  the  present,  but  I also  know  that  if  I am  to  enjoy  myself  to- 
morrow I must  behave  myself  to-day. 

Those  who  are  born  to  fight  will  fight;  those  who  hate  combat  and 
hot  blood  will  build  them  sanctuaries  in  quiet  places. 

Forty 
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“Literary  success  is  usually  the  result  of  a 

sharpened  sense  of  what 

is  wanted,”  writes  Frank  Moore  Colby;  and  upon  that  theme  has 
CHARLES  W.  FERGUSON,  writer  and  critic,  and  former  minister  of 
the  gospel,  prepared  especially  for  the  ARCHIVE  an  article  in  which 

he  gives  some  very  timely  advice  to  young. 

aspiring  writers.  THE 

MARKET  NERVE  is  the  title  Mr.  Ferguson 
appear  next  month. 

gives  his  article;  it  will 

Two  Songs  In  Season 

By  Edwin  Bjorkman 

Autumn 

The  air  is  sweet  and  velvety  from  night-long  rain ; 

Once  more  the  sun  is  shining  blithely  in  the  east, 

And  life,  though  ebbing,  stirs  the  pulse  of  man  and  beast; 
But  I shall  never  see  the  roses  bloom  again. 

On  distant  hillsides,  dimly  blue,  the  newly  slain 
And  yet  not  buried  summer  has  of  purple  blood 
Made  little  pools,  and  in  our  field  a wine-red  flood : 

But  I shall  never  see  the  roses  bloom  again. 

There  was  a time  when  faith,  with  courage  in  its  train. 
Could  make  my  poverty  seem  like  a rajah’s  trove; 

There  was  a time  when  I,  like  others,  dreamt  of  love ; 

But  I shall  never  see  the  roses  bloom  again. 

Summer 

What  riot  of  sanguine  hues  in  my  garden ! 

The  long  dead  summer  has  risen  again. 

And  roses  I never  expected  to  see 
Now  brew  their  delicate  fragrance  for  me. 

From  somewhere  I hear  an  ancient  refrain: 

“Can  love  itself  be  far  then  ?” 

With  blood-red  roses  abloom  in  the  garden, 

My  poor  dead  self  is  stirring  again. 

The  yellow-tipped  pines  forget  to  look  dark ; 

There’s  hope  in  my  heart,  once  icily  stark, 

And  louder  grows  that  haunting  refrain : 
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TAOS 

By  John  Chapman 

I WAS  LEANING  against  the  adobe  wall  in  a sunny  spot  in  front  of  the 
Don  Fernando  Hotel — Taos’  best,  and  managed  by  a gentleman  of 
German  birth  and  education.  To  my  left  lay  the  plaza  with  its  inevi- 
table bandstand  and  its  park  benches  littered  with  Indians  lolling  about 
in  complete  and  complacent  lethargy.  Over-nourished  flies  floated  lazily 
above  puddles  of  yellow  mud,  and  the  few  people  who  were  energetic 
enough  to  keep  in  motion  shuffled  along  with  all  the  reluctance  of  fat 
cows.  An  occasional  nondescript  dog,  a light  armor  of  dried  adobe  mud 
clinging  to  the  long  hairs  of  its  belly,  nosed  at  the  filth  of  the  street  in 
search  of  some  rare  morsel  which  dissolution  had  not  yet  turned  to  dust. 
It  was  warm  here,  and  there  were  no  policemen  to  order  one  to  move 
along.  I was  happy.  I would  rest  and  drink  in  the  spirit  of  Taos.  I dug 
my  heels  deep  into  the  soft  soil  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  for  it  was 
all  very  drowsy  and  pleasant.  My  eyes  involuntarily  half  closed  them- 
selves. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  be  here  ?” 

“Till  noon,  but  we  thought  we  would  have  time  to  see  most  of  the 
town.” 

“Sure  you  will.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Morris,  these  are  some  charming 
friends  of  mine  from  Chicago.” 

An  introduction  with  its  usual  inane  accessories  followed.  I struck 
violently  at  a fly  that  was  buzzing  about  my  face.  Maybe  they  would 
go  away.  Then  I could  go  to  sleep.  At  least,  flies  don’t  buzz  inanities. 
The  first  speaker  continued: 

“Mr.  Morris  is  an  old  resident  of  Taos  and  can  tell  you  all  the 
interesting  places  to  see,  can’t  you,  Mr.  Morris?” 

“Why,  I thought  you  knew  Taos  about  as  well  as  anybody.  I can’t 
say  I know  it  so  well,  though  I’ve  been  here  twenty  years.  I guess  liv- 
ing in  a place  kind  of  takes  the  edge  off  the  interesting  things  in  it, 
though.” 

“He’s  just  being  modest.  Please  do  tell  us  where  to  go.” 
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“Well,  there’s  the  Bent  house  and  Kit  Carson’s  house.  The  Bent 
house  is  just  a block  out  of  the  way  as  you  go  out  towards  the  big 
pueblo,  and  the  Carson  house  is  on  the  road  to  Raton.” 

“Splendid!  We  have  just  about  time  enough  to  see  them.  Taos  is 
sure  wonderful.  Let’s  get  something  to  eat.” 

Now  I could  enjoy  myself.  Flies  are  really  rather  a comfort  after 
such  a trial  as  that.  What  I had  just  heard  was  so  characteristic  that  it 
was  silly  to  grow  angry  about  it.  About  ten  of  every  twelve  tourists  say 
the  same  things,  and  the  natives  always  send  them  to  the  same  places. 
Why  not?  They  try  to  wake  one  up,  and  besides,  they  would  probably 
damage  anything  worth  seeing.  I had  seen  the  two  houses — quite  ordi- 
nary things  of  adobe,  with  curtains  a bit  lacier  and  more  geraniums  in 
the  windows  than  are  usually  found,  and  great,  glaring  cards  fastened  to 
the  walls.  At  least,  I hadn’t  gone  in.  But  it  was  none  of  my  business. 
I would  close  my  eyes  a little  more,  and  think  how  hot  or  cold  or  sleepy 
it  was,  forget  the  dust  that  misted  down  on  me  and  the  tourists  that 
annoyed  me,  and  I would  vegetate — for  that’s  the  only  way  to  learn  the 
real  Taos. 

Another  drove  of  them  stopped  and  chattered.  What  was  the  use 
of  opening  my  eyes  ? They  would  be  like  all  the  rest — as  like  as  a bunch 
of  photostatic  reproductions.  I wasn’t  any  of  their  business,  and  they 
were  none  of  mine,  these  two  men  and  two  women  who  had  just  arrived. 
Besides  one  of  the  men  would  be  wearing  gaudy  knickers  and  golf-sox, 
with  his  collar  open  according  to  prevalent  fashions  for  the  he-man  on 
his  vacation.  And  if  he  lived  far  enough  east,  he  would  have  on  a new 
ten-gallon  hat  in  one  of  the  stylish  fall  colors — for  the  stores  of  Taos 
pride  themselves  on  being  modishly  Western.  And  the  other  man 
would  wear  a conspicuous  tweed  suit,  a checked  cup,  a Masonic  emblem 
glaring  down  superciliously  from  his  lapel,  and  of  course,  shell-rim 
glasses.  And  pretty  soon,  one  would  turn  to  the  other — it  doesn’t  matter 
which  is  which,  for  all  tourists  are  liars  under  the  skin — and  say : 

“Dick,  when  you  get  back  to  God’s  country  you  can  tell  ’em  all  that 
one  man  from  dear  old  Chi  drove  a Star  over  the  pass  right  through  the 
mud — with  Buicks  and  Chryslers  stalled  and  hot  as  bulls — and  his 
engine  didn’t  even  get  hot.  No,  sir,  it  don’t  seem  possible,  but  you  could 
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absolutely  put  your  hand  on  my  radiator  and  feel  it  wasn’t  more  than 
luke-warm.  xA.nd  devil  a sign  of  a chain.  Yes,  sir,  a Star  car,  and  I’ve 
owned  three  five  thousand  dollar  cars,  and  not  a one  of  ’em  would  a’ 
done  it.  You  can  just  tell  the  cock-eyed  world  that  old  Henry  Dawson 
says  he’ll  take  a Star  any  day  in  the  year.” 

Hell,  why  couldn’t  they  go  away  and  leave  me  alone?  But  the 
women  would  start  talking  about  curios  and  the  wonderful  Indian 
jewelry,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  would  produce  a thermos  bottle  full 
of  water  “right  out  of  Old  Faithful,  up  in  Yellowstone,  you  know, 
dear.”  And  they  would  be  bulgingly  fat  at  the  hips,  so  that  in  knickers 
they  would  look  like  ink-bottles  set  on  spools.  Maybe  one  of  them  would 
be  very  angular  and  would  wear  a sports  suit  “in  one  of  the  cheerful 
plaids”  and  a panama  hat. 

Pretty  soon  I shouldn’t  be  able  to  endure  even  the  flies.  I swore  at 
them  and  then  blessed  them,  because  they  couldn’t  talk  back.  It  was  too 
bad,  but  Taos  has  to  contend  with  them  for  at  least  three  months  of 
every  year.  The  tourists,  I mean;  up  from  Santa  Fe  or  across  from 
Raton  they  come  in  great  streams  around  mountain  curves,  through 
great  canyons  and  into  Taos — a swarming  hive  that  the  shouts  of 
artists  and  the  rattle  of  cars  can’t  stop.  They  are  our  best  people  out 
for  an  education.  “Travel  broadens  one  so,  you  know,  dear.”  To  these 
people  all  things  are  picturesque  except  themselves.  If  they  only  wouldn’t 
bother  one  so.  But  I would  keep  control  over  my  temper,  for  after  all,  I 
could  get  from  them  a panoramic  view  of  the  nation,  that  would  delight 
Shakespeare,  if  he  could  see  it.  But  philosophical  detachment  is  dif- 
ficult, when  people  disturb  you  talking  about  themselves.  Complacency — 
even  in  others — is  a certain  antidote  to  thought.  It  makes  you  so  damned 
angry,  because  there’s  so  little  reason  for  it,  and  no  remedy  at  all. 

I could  have  endured  it  more  equably,  if  they  had  only  brought  along 
with  them  their  usual  shrewd  commonsense.  But  when  canny  bankers 
put  on  big  hats  just  because  they’re  a thousand  miles  from  home,  and 
buy  obviously  faked  curios,  and  try  to  talk  about  art  when  they  scorn 
it  and  leave  it  for  the  women  back  in  Saint  Louis — they  fail  to  find 
any  anachronism  or  incongruity  in  Taos,  and  when  they  do,  they  thank 
the  Lord  their  civilization  is  spreading  so  rapidly.  So  into  the  village 
they  spill — shaking  hands,  gossiping,  bragging,  flaunting  their  ignor- 
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ance — in  everything  from  decrepit  Fords  to  shining  Cadillacs  (bought 
especially  for  the  trip,  you  know)  with  the  names  of  their  towns  and 
with  negro  maids  attached.  While  the  wealthier  and  the  more  noisy 
look  rather  like  those  I’ve  described,  a few  people  wear  ordinary  busi- 
ness clothes  and  seem  a bit  apologetic  for  venturing  out  and  disturbing 
others.  But  the  real  gypsies  of  the  great  American  vacillation,  the 
people  who  travel  in  decadent  Fords,  wear  corduroy  and  laced  boots 
and  stand  on  the  corners  with  their  hands  on  their  hips  and  just  dare 
anybody  to  try  to  fool  them.  They  all  see  Taos  in  a day  and  push  on  to 
greater  wonders. 

The  most  recent  arrivals  had  gone  away,  and  the  flies  had  settled 
comfortably  somewhere  else.  At  last  I could  rest,  and  in  my  subcon- 
scious mind,  discover  the  real  Taos,  the  psychology  and  the  psychopathy 
of  the  village. 

“Coin’  to  be  here  long,  stranger?  The  tourist  crowd’s  kinda  thin 
this  summer,  ain’t  it?” 

Damn  my  luck — I had  been  fool  enough  to  wear  a white  shirt,  and 
I was  branded  hopelessly  an  outlander.  But  I would  pretend  to  be 
asleep. 

‘T  don’t  s’pose  you  want  to  buy  a Spanish  dollar — made  in  1811  it 
was?” 

Of  course  I didn’t.  I wanted  to  be  left  to  myself,  and  besides,  I 
could  hardly  get  home  with  the  money  I had  left.  His  tone  was  insistent, 
however,  and  he  might  prove  instructive.  I would  shift  my  position 
slightly  and  open  my  eyes.  To  a movie  director  he  would  have  appeared 
a perfect  type  for  a western  mining-town  shot,  for  he  wore  the  usual 
big  drooping  hat  and  was  tall  and  bony,  while  his  unshaven  beard  only 
partly  diminished  the  effect  of  his  luxurious  mustache.  His  clothes, 
moreover,  carried  stiffly  the  mud  and  the  dirt  and  the  rain  of  Taos 
mingled  with  his  own  sweat;  he  bore  his  sixty  years  evidently  and 
lugubriously.  Grappling  among  his  clothes,  he  produced  a worn  wallet 
and  removed  from  it  his  curio. 

“Ain’t  she  a beauty?  A fellow  from  New  York  told  me  one  of  these 
here  Spanish  quarters  was  worth  twenty-five  dollars  up  in  New  York' 
City.” 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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The  Spider  Web  Scholar 

By  Julian  Rayford 

Seated  in  an  attic  spider  web, 

near  a golden  crack,  through  which 
dust  wavers  down  a beam  of  light, 

A tiny  imp  in  crazy  quilt  clothes 
and  shoes  as  long  as  his  legs, 
holds  a book  not  big  as  an  inch. 

He  thinks  when  his  book  is  shut, 
that  an  evil  spirit  steals  the  print 
and  leaves  the  pages  bare — 

So  to  catch  him  stealing  words, 
he  shuts  and  opens  the  book 
as  fast  as  hands  can  fly. 

But  he  never  sees  the  spirit, 
and  the  words  are 
always  in  their  places. 

He  bends  over  the  book  like  a tailor, 
determined  to  outwit 
the  evil,  speedy  spirit. 

Knowing  that  if  he’s  fast  enough, 
he’ll  catch  the  spirit 
swiftly  gathering  words. 
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A Southern  Road 

By  Helene  Johnson 

Yolk-colored  tongue  parched  ‘neath  a burning  sky, 

A lazy  little  tune  hummed  up  the  crest 

Of  some  soft  sloping  hill.  One 

Streaming  line  of  beauty  flowing  by 

A forest  swathed  in  trees.  A claustral  nest 

For  Beauty  idly  flung 

By  God  in  one  lonely,  lingering  hour 

Before  the  Sabbath.  A still,  blue-fruited 

Black  gum,  like  a lofty  predella,  bears 

A dangling  figure, — sacrificial  dower 

To  the  raff,  swinging  alone, — 

A solemn,  tortured  shadow  in  the  air. 
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The  Co-ed  Has  Arrived 

By  S.  Warlick 

IN  RECENT  periodicals  and  magazines  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  of  the  Co-ed.  The  searchlight  of  inquiry  to 
which  every  variety  of  the  modern  woman  has  been  subjected  has 
shifted  from  the  flapper  to  this  new  type  of  flaming  youth  which  occu- 
pies the  front  rows  in  our  American  colleges  and  universities  and  ex- 
poses silken-clad  knees  to  the  abashed  gaze  of  young  instructors.  Who 
is  this  young  person  who  talks  vaguely  of  free-love,  ardently  espouses 
the  views  of  Mencken,  and  secretly  delves  into  the  theories  of  Freud 
(a  copy  of  whose  Dream  Psychology  lies  snugly  under  her  pillow,  safely 
hidden  from  the  censorious  eyes  of  the  Dean)  that  she  should  be  dubbed 
a “degrading  influence”  on  the  one  hand,  and  “The  Hope  of  Liberal 
Education”  on  the  other  ? 

Despite  her  critics,  who  would  gaze  upon  her  as  a freak  of  nature, 
she  is  a normal  young  woman  who  is  preparing  herself  as  best  she 
can  for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life.  It  was  not  with  malice  afore- 
thought that  she  strayed  from  her  own  colleges  to  those  of  the  men. 
Her’s  is  a serious  intent.  These  young  women  know  that  in  the  mart 
of  business  and  professional  life  something  more  is  needed  than  a 
knowledge  of  needlework,  a bit  of  music  and  painting,  polite  conversa- 
tion, and  all  the  other  things  in  which  the  “accomplished  young  lady” 
is  supposed  to  be  adept.  There  trained  minds  are  bartered — coquettish 
smiles  and  languishing  glances  from  bright  eyes  will  not  suffice  in  this 
work-a-day  world  with  men.  In  short,  the  Co-ed  is  a product  of  her 
times — an  evolution  brought  about  by  the  recent  changes  in  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  American  people.  It  is  only  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  that  the  women  have  been  sweeping  down  on  the 
men’s  colleges  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  But  along  the  way  they  have 
met  with  much  opposition.  The  erudite  professors  did  not  relish  the  “air 
of  a glorified  country  club,”  as  some  of  them  termed  it,  which  these 
“overdressed  young  nitwits”  gave  to  the  campus.  The  men  students 
resented  the  intrusion  of  femininity  into  their  scholarly  meditations 
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and  the  desecration  of  their  quiet  cloisters  by  frivolous  chatter  and  care- 
free laughter.  Co-eds  are  but  women,  though  they  become  earnest  seek- 
ers after  knowledge.  Eventually  though,  both  professors  and  students 
succumbed  to  the  new  order  of  things  and  bowed  gracefully  to  the 
inevitable. 

Nevertheless,  criticisms  from  outsiders  did  not  cease.  The  Co-ed 
was  accused  of  the  most  ulterior  motives;  it  was  said  that  her  sole 
object  in  coming  to  college  was  to  meet  an  abundance  of  eligible  young 
men,  and  the  institution  which  admitted  her  was  accused  of  being  a 
matrimonial  market  where  the  small-town  mother  might  display  her 
wares  most  advantageously.  But  even  worse  charges  have  been  brought 
against  her.  She  is  accused  of  the  heinous  crime  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  promising  athletes,  who  in  another  season  or  so  would  have 
brought  much  force  and  glory  to  the  Alma  Mater,  from  exploits  on  the 
football  gridirons.  In  this  connection,  a prominent  alumnus  of  one  of 
our  southern  institutions  says,  “No  indeed,  I don’t  approve  of  Co-eds. 
They  have  a demoralizing  influence  on  the  men.  We  used  to  have  good 
football  teams  before  the  Fau-shack  became  the  chief  attraction  on  the 
campus,  pep,  college  spirit,  and  now — ” He  breaks  off  with  an  eloquent 
gesture  of  despair.  Of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  our  Mr.  Babbitt  nothing 
matters  for  dear  “Ole  Siwash”  but  a winning  football  team.  Recently 
there  have  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  two  articles  indicative  of  a 
new  attitude  toward  the  Co-ed — an  attitude  which  is  not  altogether 
justified,  perhaps. 

Let  it  be  said  first,  however,  that  due  to  the  stimulus  of  competition 
with  co-educational  institutions  and  to  the  demands  of  modern  life, 
the  women’s  colleges  have  come  to  provide  in  their  curricula  adequate 
training  for  business  and  the  professions.  In  the  minds  of  some  there 
is  still  something  lacking.  It  is  with  this  problem  that  Miss  Edna  Yost 
treats  in  the  first  of  the  articles,  “The  Case  of  the  Co-educated  Woman”, 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  comparison  of  the  chances  of  marriage 
of  the  co-educated  woman  with  those  of  the  woman  educated  in  the 
woman’s  college.  Professor  Bernard  De  Voto,  the  author  of  the  second 
article,  is  concerned  with  the  Co-ed  as  “The  Hope  of  Liberal  Education”. 
Miss  Yost  might  fittingly  have  called  her  tract  “The  Co-ed:  The  Hope 
of  Eugenics”.  It  is  quite  true  that  only  a small  percentage  of  college 
women  marry  and  of  these,  there  are  a great  many  more  marriages 
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among  the  graduates  of  co-educational  institutions  than  among  those 
of  the  women’s  colleges.  She  points  out  with  acumen  the  dangers  of 
segregation  during  the  most  formative  years  of  a girl’s  life  and  the 
unnaturalness  of  the  situation.  In  fact,  she  would  have  us  believe  that 
four  years  in  a woman’s  college  incapacitates  her  for  the  experiences  of 
love  and  marriage — except  possibly  the  latter  inasmuch  as  it  might 
offer  an  escape  from  boredom!  To  her,  woman’s  sole  purpose  in  life  is 
matrimony.  Naturally,  the  great  majority  of  women  find  their  truest 
happiness  in  marriage,  but  the  modern  woman  does  not  subordinate 
every  interest  and  activity  to  this  one  end,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  to 
her  that  even  in  a single  state  of  blessedness  one  may  lead  a happy,  use- 
ful life  in  this  over-populated  world  of  ours. 

“The  pupose  of  education”,  says  Miss  Yost,  “should  be  freedom  to 
work  out  our  individual  and  collective  destinies”;  and  by  freedom  one 
would  infer  that  she  means  four  years  of  work  with  men  in  a co-educa- 
tional institution,  thus,  providing  ample  opportunity  to  annex  a husband. 
Ergo,  the  purpose  of  education  for  woman  is  a husband ! 

This  is  all  very  interesting  if  not  particularly  illuminating.  There 
seems  to  be  much  truth  in  her  criticisms  of  the  woman’s  college,  but  she 
seems  to  have  run  amuck  in  estimating  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
Co-educated  woman  and  given  preeminence  to  what  is  but  a side-issue 
of  a college  career.  Education  ought  to  mean  self -development,  appre- 
ciation of  truth  and  beauty,  with  due  regard  to  the  group,  of  course; 
not  merely  self-attachment.  She  has  failed  to  show  that  the  Co-ed,  too, 
has  her  difficulties  and  distractions.  Her  life  is  not  altogether  one  of 
Elysian  bliss  even  though  she  is  having  the  emotional  side  of  her  nature 
developed  along  with  the  intellectual. 

Professor  Bernard  De  Voto  is  interested  in  the  Co-ed  not  as  an 
individual  but  as  “The  Hope  of  Liberal  Education”,  and  he  presents  her 
as  a hard,  cynical  young  woman  bereft  of  her  delusions.  Liberal  educa- 
tion, according  to  him,  is  in  a bad  way  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned. 
The  colleges,  he  says,  are  becoming  nothing  more  than  “feeders  for  the 
professional  schools”,  and  the  men  students  are  impatient  of  anything 
which  does  not  contribute  to  making  them  more  efficient.  “These  over- 
dressed and  irresponsible  young  nitwits”,  as  he  terms  the  Co-eds,  “are 
better  material  for  education  and  readier  at  acquiring  it.” 
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By  the  canons  of  liberal  education,  which  he  interprets  as  “recep- 
tiveness to  new  ideas,  freedom  from  prejudice  and  other  emotional  bias, 
insistence  upon  logical  or  factual  demonstration  of  everything  presented 
as  truth,  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  appearance  of  truth  and 
what  the  thing  actually  is”  he  ranks  the  Co-ed  higher  than  her  male 
classmate.  It  is  the  men  who  are  highly  emotional,  who  will  “die  for 
dear  old  Rutgers”,  who  reject  the  Freudian  theories  because  they  are 
unpleasant  and  new,  and  when  anything  startling  or  radical  appears  on 
the  scene,  summons  what  corresponds  intellectually  to  the  police.”  He 
eulogizes  further  saying  that  it  is  the  Co-ed  in  modern  education  who 
has  time  for  “wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  truth  and  beauty,  and 
cultural  development,  and  individuality.” 

In  the  first  place.  Professor  De  Voto  has  slightly  exaggerated  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  colleges.  Doubtless  many  young  men — more  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  education — are  taking  practical  or  voca- 
tional subjects,  but  not  so  many  are  making  them  their  only  interest  as 
he  would  have  us  think.  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  being  elected  as 
formerly,  but  in  response  to  a demand  from  the  students  new  courses 
in  art,  music,  and  literature  are  being  added  to  the  college  curriculum 
every  year.  Too,  the  Co-eds  are  specializing  almost  as  much  as  the  men 
and  on  the  whole  it  seems  that  he  has  much  overrated  them. 

Nevertheless,  all  this  discussion  points  to  at  least  one  fact : the  Co-ed 
has  arrived  and  is  a force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  college  life.  Just  what 
this  force  will  result  in  to  the  Co-ed  herself  and  to  education  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  In  the  meantime  it  is  an  interesting  field  for  speculation — 
and  speculation  is  not  lacking. 
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Sonnet 

By  Carl  Carmer 

The  candles  shall  make  rippling  pools  of  light 
Within  soft  depths  of  old  mahogany, 

And  ivory  keys  shall  be  a blur  of  white 
Among  the  shadows  black  as  ebony ; 

A yearning  hopeful  silence  shall  be  there, 

The  last  sweet  hush  before  the  dreamer  wakes — 

Such  stillness  shall  enchant  the  waiting  air 
As  falls  on  forest  pools  when  spring  dawn  breaks. 

Then  I shall  come  in  fear  and  awe  to  find  you. 

Dear  lovely  you,  so  slim  and  white  and  tall. 

To  bid  you  leave  our  dear  old  dreams  behind  you 
And  follow  ever  where  our  new  dreams  call. 

Through  all  these  hours  your  candles  pierce  the  gloom 
To  light  me  to  that  happy  little  room. 
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Gray  Street 

By  Opal  Winstead 

Along  that  gray  and  crooked  street 
One  early  learned  to  be  discreet. 

Old  Jordan  brought  her  from  the  hills, 

His  wife  had  died  six  months  before, 

And  tired,  from  working  in  the  mills. 

He  needed  her,  to  sweep  the  floor 
And  sew  dark  buttons  on  his  shirt. 

And  cook  his  meals  and  chase  the  dirt. 

I wondered  what  had  made  her  come 
From  quiet  lands  beneath  the  stars 
To  this — thick  smoke,  the  loom’s  low  hum — 

She  said,  “To  ride  the  trolley  cars. 

And  wear  fine  clothes  and  see  the  sights. 
The  buildings  and  the  blazing  lights.” 
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He  taught  her  that  a woman’s  place 
Was  not  “a.  gaddin’  on  the  street, 

A fingerin’  some  silk  or  lace, 

Or  at  the  show  where  people  meet 

To  laugh  and  talk  and  nod  and  preen 
At  silly  pictures  on  a screen.” 

And  then  I saw  her  but  at  night. 

She’d  loose  her  ragged,  cotton  blouse. 

And  stand  and  bathe  her  face  in  light 
Which  offered  memories  to  rouse 

Her  soul — as  solace  for  the  wrong 
Of  grimy  hands  which  stopped  the  song. 

Nobody  knew  just  how  she  died — 

Old  Jordan  was  a bit  upset. 

And  peevish  too,  it  seemed.  I cried 
On  looking  at  her  face — and  yet 

Along  that  gray  and  crooked  street 
One  early  learns  to  be  discreet. 
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I Have  Not  Built  a Scaffold 

By  Hall  Swain 

I have  not  built  a scaffold  in  the  air 

Whereon  to  sit  when  men  are  passing  by ; 
Wherefrom  to  dangle  fatted  legs  and  cry 
In  rasping  tones  to  all  who  near  me  fare : 

“See  here  what  I have  done !”  Not  I.  I dare 
Abhor  the  sweaty,  splintery  ply 
Of  saw  and  nail.  I wouldn’t  even  buy 
The  scantlings,  planks,  and  little  ten-inch  square! 
Nor  yet  to  another’s  scaffold  would  I go 

To  clamber  up  and  share  with  him  his  perch. 

I have  a cushioned  seat  off  from  the  crowd 
Beside  a path  where  seeding  flowers  blow — 

And  here  beneath  my  yellow-painted  birch 

I see  each  carmine  lip  and  wine-flecked  cloud. 
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Tristan  Old  and  New 

Tristan  and  Iseult,  by  Joseph  Bedier,  Translated  by  Hilaire  Belloc.  New  York;  Albert  & 
Charles  Boni.  196  pp.  $2.00. 

Tristan  and  Isolt.  A Play  in  Verse,  by  John  Masefield.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
144  pp.  $2.00. 

Professor  Bedier’s  reconstitution  of  the  famous  story  of  Tristan 
and  the  two  Iseults  was  first  published  long  ago  in  a volume  de  grand 
luxe;  later  it  was  revised  and  enlarged  for  an  ordinary  edition,  with  a 
Preface  by  Gaston  Paris,  was  ‘crowned’  by  the  French  Academy;  and 
has  now  become  in  its  way  a classic.  Mr.  Belloc’s  admirable  translation, 
for  the  most  part  very  close,  has  already  been  printed  in  America,  and 
is  now  reissued  by  a different  publisher  with  illustrations  after  a sort  of 
Beardsley  manner  not  quite  suited  to  the  simple  beauty  of  the  text. 

Only  those  who  have  looked  through  the  conflicting  versions  of 
Beroul,  Thomas,  Eilhart,  Gottfried,  and  the  innominates,  know  how 
difficult  is  was  to  produce  a unified  reconstruction  of  this  legend.  There 
is  not  only  a confusion  of  incident,  but  there  is  also  a confusion  of  ideas 
which  is  much  more  troublesome  to  the  modern  mind;  and  it  is  to 
M.  Bedier’s  signal  credit  that  he  has  aimed  to  preserve  the  mediaeval 
spirit  of  non-morality  (as  moderns  must  charitably  regard  the  matter) 
in  the  Tristan  story,  and  has  entirely  succeeded.  Perhaps  the  Gallic 
mind  is  better  fitted  for  this  task  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  witness 
Malory’s  consciousness,  unemphasized  to  be  sure,  of  a crime-and-pun- 
ishment  scheme  in  the  Arthurian  story,  and  Lord  Tennyson’s  pageantry 
“epic  of  adultery”,  and  even  Mr.  Robinson’s  psychoanalytical  talkative- 
ness. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Masefield  with  his  version,  which  one  suspects  of 
being  not  a reinterpretation  but  a revival  of  the  old  story  as  a simple 
matiere  d theatre,  an  experiment  in  several  directions.  (Mr.  Masefield 
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is  always  experimenting, — which  is  perhaps  not  altogether  a fault.) 
Here  he  has  a kind  of  long  one-act  play  (two  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
he  says)  for  a triple  stage  without  scenery;  a main  stage  with  balcony 
and  apron.  This  is  of  course  archaeologico-modern.  The  meter  is  a 
modified  trisyllabic  and  quantitative  blank  verse,  of  which  the  main 
rhythm  appears  in  Brangwen’s — 

But  a husband  is  God’s  gift  as  a help  to  zvomen. 

Besides,  the  magical  zuine  zfuill  make  you  love  him. 

But  the  line  has  often  a tendency  to  break  up  into  a 3 + 3 alexandrine, 
as  in  Iseult’s — 

Never  loved  you,  Tristan?  Do  you  let  us  he  bitter. 

We  have  trodden  the  depths,  let  us  rise  to  the  heights. 

The  two  rhythms  stand  interestingly  juxtaposed  in  Marc’s  lines: 

Youth  had  to  turn  to  youth,  I zvas  too  old  for  her. 

I could  strike  them  dead ; many  zvould  strike  them  dead. 

She  is  so  beautiful,  she  zvould  damn  a saint. 

Killing  them  zvill  not  bring  me  quiet  again. 

He  is  more  of  a man  than  I,  my  sister’s  son. 

There  is  a similar  duality  in  Mr.  Masefield’s  treatment  of  the  story. 
The  brief  Prologue  and  Epilogue  are  spoken  by  Destiny ; but  no  sense  of 
fate  permeates  the  play,  though  it  turns  necessarily  on  the  love-potion. 
Here  Mr.  Hardy’s  Queen  of  Cornwall  is  immensely  superior.  More- 
over, Mr.  Masefield  emphasizes  Brangwen’s  modesty  and  almost  makes 
us  feel  that  her  substitution  in  the  marriage-bed  is  indecent, — an  un- 
fortunate detail  sophistically  palliated  by  having  her  drink  part  of  the 
potion  and  so  become  the  victim  of  a one-sided  love  for  Marc,  with  a 
sentimental  aftermath  when  she  goes  to  lay  a flower  on  his  corpse.  To 
this  complication  Mr.  Masefield  adds  another  in  the  hopeless  love  of  a 
peasant  girl  for  Tristan  (Elaine  and  Lancelot  over  again).  And  there  is 
a pig-stealing  episode  occupying  a fifth  of  the  whole  play,  meant  pos- 
sibly to  make  the  story  more  ‘human’  and  to  add  an  unwanted  ‘comic’ 
relief. 

These  may  seem  captious  quarrels.  It  is  not  trival,  however,  to 
object  that  the  basic  idea  of  the  legend,  the  fatal  love  of  Tristan  and 
Isolt,  is  subordinated  to  more  or  less  decorative  detail,  that  we  get  no 
moving  sense  of  the  love  tragedy  (maugre  the  sinning),  that  Isolt 
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undergoes  a noble  revulsion  against  her  affaire  with  Tristan  and  peni- 
tently returns  to  Marc’s  castle  (only  to  find  him  absent  at  the  war), 
leaving  Tristan  to  become  mad  in  the  forest.  True,  she  repents  again 
and  stabs  herself  over  his  dead  body,  according  to  the  best  tragic  eti- 
quette ; but  in  achieving  this  culmination  Mr.  Masefield  has  not  so  much 
mixed  the  moulds  of  the  mediaeval  tale  as  altogether  broken  them. 

The  play  was  performed  in  London  in  February  1927.  One  imagines 
that  competently  acted  it  may  well  have  interested  and  entertained  as  a 
spectacle,  somewhat  statuesque,  at  moments  poetic,  supported  by  the 
indestructible  beauty  and  power  of  the  story  itself  ( which  one  may  read 
in  Mr.  Belloc’s  translation  of  Bedier). 

Pauli  F.  Baum 


‘■^Beneath  the  Rod’" 

Steep  Ascent,  by  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.  57  pp.  $1.25. 

Maturity  above  all  else  belongs  to  Steep  Ascent.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  verse 
technique,  of  which  Mrs.  Untermeyer  has  always  had  control,  as  it  is  in  the  note 
of  struggle  and  of  contest  that  this  maturity  is  evinced.  “Mater  in  Extremis”  is  a 
symbol  of  tragic  experience.  “Spent”  is  a companion  piece.  Even  in  the  love 
poems,  such  as  “From  the  Brink”,  Mrs.  Untermeyer  displays  a seriousness  far 
beyond  that  of  mere  conventional  emotion.  “Rainy  Night”  and  “Analogy”  are  in 
a way  less  moving,  but  just  as  important  in  the  final  analysis  of  the  book.  In 
addition,  there  are  a few  poems  that  have  apparently  no  classification  as  records 
of  emotion,  but  serve  rather  as  a frame-work  upon  which  to  hang  remembered 
pictures. 

Steep  Ascent  is  an  answer  to  her  “Injunction”: 

Mix  the  lyric  zuater 

Of  the  movement  that  is  song 

With  the  sandy  stuff  of  thought, 

So  that  something  may  he  wrought 
Concrete  from  the  flux  of  pain, 

Some  small  monument  remain 

Of  her,  who  was  Job’s  own  daughter. 

Unterrestrial  and  strong. 

Her  answer  rings  true  to  art,  and  what  is  even  better,  it  is  true  to  life  itself. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
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Gaston  de  Raousset-Boulbon 

The  Wolf  Cub,  Translated  from  the  French  of  Maurice  Soulie  by  Farrell  Symons.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.  288  pp.  $3.00. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make  the  Wolf  Cub  an  alluring  book. 
We  find  a gorgeous  black,  gold  and  flame-colored  cover,  heavy  cream  paper, 
unusual  illustrations  depicting  Mexican  life,  a jacket  blurb  which  claims  that  this 
book  is  “one  of  the  most  enthralling  personal  narratives  that  have  appeared  in 
years”  and  finally  the  author’s  assertion  that  the  hero  lived  “the  most  splendid 
romance  of  real  life  that  can  be  imagined.”  If  this  last  assertion  is  true  then 
someone  has  blundered,  for  the  account  of  Gaston  de  Raousset-Boulbon’s  frus- 
trated attempts  to  establish  a French  colony  in  Mexico  during  the  years  1850-1854 
falls  far  short  of  romance.  At  no  time  is  the  reader  fired  by  admiration  for  this 
Gascon  leader  whose  ultimate  defeat  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  his  own  will  power.  Maria  Antonia,  the  beautiful  blonde  Mexican  girl  whom 
Gaston  loves,  is  a rather  colorless  figure  under  the  pen  of  Monsieur  Soulie.  After 
Gaston’s  tragic  death,  she  is  summarily  disposed  of  in  one  short  sentence.  “Maria 
Antonia  entered  a convent  and  never  came  out.” 

It  is  possible  that  a large  share  of  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  this  tale  to 
enthrall  the  reader  may  be  laid  at  the  translator’s  door.  The  reviewer  has  not 
had  access  to  the  French  original  of  M.  Soulie’s  book  but  in  a great  many  passages 
a certain  surprising  flatness  of  language  arouses  a suspicion  that  the  translator 
has  failed  to  render  a French  terseness  of  phrase  which  might  well  have  been  very 
telling. 

A few  vivid  flashes  of  writing  do  occur.  Gaston’s  first  meeting  with  the 
almost  legendary  Marquis  de  Pindray,  the  ill-fated  voyage  of  the  little  schooner 
the  Belle  with  its  strangely  assorted  crew,  and  finally  Gaston’s  execution  at  the 
hands  of  a Mexican  firing  squad  who  aimed  so  badly  that  at  the  first  fusillade  not 
a single  bullet  hit  him,  are  all  bits  of  colorful  and  dramatic  action  but  they  are 
unfortunately  so  imbedded  in  a mass  of  drably  recounted  fact  as  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

Helen  Hastings  Scott 

From  Young  Etigland 

Dusty  Answer,  by  Rosamond  Lehmann.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & Co.  348  pp.  $2.50. 

After  reading  Dusty  Answer,  one  is  quiescent  and  satisfied,  indulging  in  the 
calmest  of  day-dreams,  a critic’s  day-dream,  half  questioning.  And  it  is  upon  that 
note  that  Miss  Lehmann  closes  her  first  novel. 

Ah,  what  a dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 
When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life! 
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It  is  a character  study  of  little  incident.  It  traces  the  emotional  development  of 
its  heroine,  Judith  Earle,  through  a quiet  childhood  in  a remote  house,  through 
a disturbing  four  years  at  Cambridge,  with  her  strange  and  passionate  friendship 
with  Jennifer,  a restless,  terrifyingly  significant  woman,  through  the  delicate, 
burning  intensity  of  her  love  for  Roddy,  a dark,  voluptuous  dream,  whom  she 
never  knew,  though  he  had  known  her,  completely,  and  then  had  gone  away  into 
the  unreality  from  which  she  had  the  power  to  drag  him  only  once,  reluctant  and 
uncurious.  It  leaves  her  thinking,  quietly,  dustily,  but  calmly  about  the  part  of 
her  life  that  is  over. 

It  is  a very  complete  novel ; yet  the  story  never  ends.  In  Miss  Lehmann’s  prose 
there  burns  a flame,  an  ecstacy,  of  such  personal,  sensitive  comprehension  that  the 
beautiful  moments  which  make  up  the  life  of  Judith  are  welded  into  a poetic 
whole.  Judith  is  not  left,  alone  and  wondering,  with  her  dusty  answer.  Defeated, 
perhaps,  but  intact — more,  fuller  than  she  was  before.  It  is  like  that  moment  of 
resting,  thoughtful  calm  which  follows  the  climax  of  Wagner’s  love-piece,  the 
Prelude  to  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

There  is  a literary  significance  in  the  appearance  of  Dusty  Answer  that  can 
hardly  be  ignored.  During  the  past  several  decades  literary  Britain  has  been 
definitely  divided  into  two  coteries : that  of  the  political  and  economic  intellectuals, 
like  Wells,  Shaw,  and  Galsworthy ; and  that  of  the  literati  group,  like  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Aldous  Huxley,  and  James  Joyce.  But  the  new  writers  are  as  far  from  being 
dutiful  poet  laureates  as  they  are  from  philosophy  and  social  reform  ideas.  Young 
literary  England  has  retired  to  caress  its  youth,  to  write  its  diary,  and  to  refine 
its  style, — all  through  the  medium  of  creative  imagination. 

John  Marshall 


Mr.  O'  Neill  Matures 

Lazarus  Laughed,  by  Eugene  O’Neill.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  179  pp.  $2.50. 

Mr.  O’Neill  has  suddenly  grown  a long  beard  and  become  quite  wise.  He 
has  reached  an  age  of  beautiful  maturity ; he  has  developed  a philosophy,  not 
hardened  and  disillusioned,  as  a light  reading  of  Anna  Christie  and  Desire  Under 
The  Elms  would  perhaps  lead  one  to  believe,  but  a philosophy  that  is  essentially 
optimistic.  It  is  miraculously  like  Browning’s  at  times.  All  this  is  evidenced  by 
Mr.  O’Neill’s  last  play,  called  Lazarus  Laughed  in  the  characteristic  O’Neill 
fashion. 

The  play — the  vehicle  for  expounding  the  author’s  religion  of  life — is  long, 
with  four  acts  and  eight  scenes  and  a multitude  of  characters.  Lazarus,  who  has 
been  recently  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus,  is  surrounded  by  Miriam,  his  wife, 
Martha  and  Mary,  his  sisters,  his  father  and  mother,  and  a populace  that  is  awed 
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by  his  return  to  life.  From  Lazarus’s  humble  home  in  Betany  the  action  moves 
in  grand  and  heroic  fashion  to  Athens,  where  the  Greeks  believe  he  is  a reincarna- 
tion of  Dionysus,  thence  to  Tiberius’s  villa-palace  at  Capri,  where  the  final  actions 
of  the  play  transpire  amid  idolatry  and  lewdness.  The  last  curtain  drops  on  a 
scene  reddish  with  the  flames  that  encompass  the  captive  Lazarus,  an  episode 
suggestive  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  Saint  Joan. 

In  this  last  scene  Lazarus,  “heard  in  a gentle,  expiring  sigh  of  compassion”, 
exclaims  to  the  groveling  Caligula,  “Fear  not,  Caligula.  There  is  no  death.” 
Those  last  four  words  are  the  two  words  of  the  title  in  a simple  interpretation. 
The  laughter  of  Lazarus,  very  significant  and  symbolic,  is  simply  an  affirmation  of 
life,  a refutation  of  the  man-made  illusion  of  death.  In  one  elaborate  stage 
direction  for  the  laugh,  Mr.  O’Neill  concentrates  his  philosophy  and  the  whole 
essence  of  the  play  into  a few  masterly  lines;  and  this  essence  indicates  full  well 
that  Lazarus  Laughed  is  a significant  piece  of  literature  and  philosophy  and  that 
Mr.  O’Neill  has  come  of  age.  But  to  quote  the  lines : 

[Lazarus]  turns,  throwing  back  his  head  and  stretching  up  his  arms,  and  begins  to  laugh 
low  and  tenderly,  like  caressing  music  at  first,  but  gradually  gaining  in  volume,  becoming  more 
and  more  intense  and  insistent,  finally  ending  up  on  a triumphant  and  blood-stirring  call  to 
that  ultimate  attainment  in  which  all  prepossession  \vith  self  is  lost  in  an  ecstatic  affirma- 
tion of  life. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen 

Fledglings 

Green  Acres,  by  Vivian  Yeiser  Laramore.  New  York:  Harold  Vinal.  53  pp.  $1.50. 

Wings  and  Wishes,  by  W.  H.  McCreary.  New  York : Harold  Vinal.  48  pp.  $1.50. 

Under  the  Locust  Trees,  by  Bessie  M.  Chadwick.  New  York:  Harold  Vinal.  61  pp.  $1.50. 
Tomorrozv  and  Other  Poems,  by  Anne  Arrington  Tyson.  New  York:  Harold  Vinal.  57  pp. 

$1.50. 

Whenever  I pick  up  one  of  the  handsome  little  volumes  of  verse  published 
by  Harold  Vinal,  I have  a strong  supicion  that  the  author  has  borne  the  larger 
part  of  the  cost  of  publication.  So  when  I agreed  to  review  these  four  books 
(three  of  them  by  younger  Southern  writers),  I had  a foreboding  that  I should  find 
nothing  above  the  level  of  correct  mediocrity.  I was  much  surprised  to  find  that 
two  of  them  contain  some  really  excellent  minor  poetry.  The  two  are  Green  Acres 
and  Wings  and  Wishes.  The  latter  volume,  by  Mr.  McCreary,  consists  largely  of 
sonnets  competently  done  but  only  occasionally  inspired.  The  two  I like  best  are 
“Return”  and  “For  One  Who  Was  an  Artist”.  Miss  Laramore’s  Green  Acres  pos- 
sesses distinction  of  phrase  and  of  rhythm.  Her  poems  are  quite  modern  (I  can- 
not say  this  of  the  verses  of  Miss  Chadwick  and  Miss  Tyson),  and  they  are 
often  quite  clever,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.  One  of 
Miss  Laramore’s  best  is  “Folly,”  which  I quote : 
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The  moon  has  made  me  weary 
With  its  silver  and  its  song. 

Such  ardor  in  so  old  a thing 
Is  wrong,  all  wrong. 

It  should  be  limping  silently 
Across  a leaden  sky 
Or  grumbling  at  the  cloud-hills 
The  wind  piles  high. 

It  should  be  teaching  little  moons 
The  proper  way  to  shine, 

Instead  of  singing  sonnets 
To  each  adoring  pine. 

Jay  B.  Huhbell 


The  Last  of  Three 

Ballads  for  Sale,  by  Amy  Lowell.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  311  pp.  $2.25. 

No  poet  in  America  has  been  more  fought  for,  fought  against,  and  fought 
about,  than  Amy  Lowell.  Her  third  posthumous  volume  of  verse.  Ballads  for 
Sale,  covering  an  unusually  wide  range  of  mood  and  subject,  contains  much  of 
that  positive  quality — a direct  challenge  to  the  lazy  reader — which  has  stirred  up 
so  much  opposition,  and  which  has  been  so  admired. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  book,  which  bears  the  same  title,  as  the  complete 
volume,  there  are  a dozen  poems  so  diverse  in  their  nature  that  they  seem  but 
another  experiment  in  treatment  and  form.  The  best  of  these  is  “Behind  Time”, 
a long  poem  filled  with  sharp  impressive  images.  The  next  division,  “Gouache 
Pictures”,  is  more  imagistic,  but  less  penetrating  than  the  former,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  “Palazzo  Contarini”.  The  images  drawn  in  “Portraits,  Places,  and  People”, 
the  third  section,  seem  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  finest  examples  of  Miss 
Lowell’s  art.  “The  Madonna  of  Carthagena”  is  a rare  bit  of  narrative  verse  in 
which  she  is  at  her  best. 

“Magnolia  Gardens”  is  an  irritating  piece  of  verse,  especially  to  a Carolinian; 
the  images  are  not  merely  inadequate,  they  are  distasteful.  There  are  numerous 
poems  dealing  with  Death.  The  last  group  of  poems,  “Songs  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians”,  leaps  and  burns  with  emotional  movement.  As  a whole.  Ballads  for  Sale 
is  not  the  highest  expression  of  Miss  Lowell’s  art.  But  it  is  a note-worthy  collec- 
tion, and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  this  remarkably  versatile  poet. 

Opal  Winstead 
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After  Four  Generations 

Southern  Exposure,  by  Peter  Mitchel  Wilson.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  193  pp.  $2.50. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  could  not  have  been  wiser  in  his  choice 
of  the  proper  epithet  for  Peter  Mitchel  Wilson.  A whole  rich  impression  is  neatly 
compressed  into  the  simple  phrase,  “gentle  Peter  Wilson”,  with  which  Mr.  Fuller 
concludes  his  brief  foreword  to  Southern  Exposure.  A gentleness  of  nature  tradi- 
tionally accorded  the  conventional  male  flower  of  Southern  chivalry  permeates  these 
pages  of  reminiscences  of  a North  Carolina  son  who  has  in  the  well-nigh  four 
generations  of  an  active  life  witnessed  the  march  of  progress  in  his  native  state. 
This  vigorous  march  has  received  impetus  from  such  men  and  institutions  as  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  Thomas  Ruffin,  Peter  Mallett 
Hale,  William  L.  Saunders,  the  Raleigh  Observer,  Richard  H.  Lewis,  John 
T.  Patrick,  Walter  Hines  Page,  James  Duke,  and  others.  With  these  the  remini- 
scences deal. 

Southern  Exposure  is  delightful  reading,  though  not  an  important  book. 
Mature  North  Carolinians  will  welcome  Mr.  Wilson’s  appreciation  of  illustrious 
citizens  and  will  revel  in  happy  memories  no  doubt ; but  those  of  us  who  are  young 
will  become  impatient  with  old-fashioned  phrasing  and  unrestrained  praise — and 
with  an  unpardonably  persistent  habit  of  naming  “great  North  Carolinians.”  But 
we  will  read  through  to  the  last  page.  B.  B.  C. 

Darwin  Once  Again 

Charles  Darwin,  The  Man  and  his  Warfare,  by  Henshaw  Ward.  Indianapolis : The  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.  480  pp.  $5.00. 

Despite  its  misnomer  this  biography  is  very  good.  The  man,  Darwin,  is  made  to 
live  for  the  reader.  He  becomes  an  acquaintance,  a friend.  His  indomitable 
spirit  is  an  inspiration  to  both  scientist  and  layman,  his  patience  and  modesty  to 
be  aspired.  That  man  worked  a third  of  a lifetime  before  formulating  his  famous 
theory,  and  then  waited  fifteen  years  before  publishing  it.  And  when  he  did 
publish,  the  church,  the  scientists,  the  philosophers,  and  the  laymen  formed  in 
battalion  and  marched  against  him.  The  brunt  of  the  battle,  according  to  V^ard, 
was  not  borne  by  Darwin  but  by  Huxley  and  three  or  four  other  able  lieutenants, 
for  it  was  to  them  that  Darwin,  sick  and  feeble,  turned  for  assistance,  and  very 
able  assistance  they  gave. 

The  book  is  more  than  a biography.  Anyone  interested  in  Darwin,  his  master- 
piece, The  Origin  of  Species,  or  in  the  scientific  shibboleths  which  he  had  to  con- 
front and  silence,  should  read  it.  It  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  his 
doctrine.  Henry  Gibson,  Jr. 
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Publisher  s Pe adjustment 

Celibate  Lives,  by  George  Moore.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  237  pp.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Moore  here  presents  a detailed  study  of  something  beyond  the  mere  char- 
acter of  five  women  and  one  man.  With  the  intensity  of  a clinical  specialist  he 
examines  the  innermost  determining  factors  in  the  lives  of  Wilfred  Holmes,  Albert 
Nobbs,  and  Henrietta  Marr  (among  others),  all  of  whom  are  people  usually 
regarded  as  “queer”.  That  such  mental,  moral,  or  social  disarrangment  hinges 
at  times  upon  sex  abnormalties  deters  Mr.  Moore  not  at  all.  But  he  goes  about 
the  telling  of  his  often  pathetic  life  stories  with  a sympathy  that  robs  them  of  even 
a suggestion  of  sordidness. 

Wilfred  Holmes  is  the  most  understanding  of  the  tales,  unless  it  be  that  of 
the  man-woman,  Albert  Nobbs,  just  as  the  study  of  Henrietta  Marr  is  the  most 
merciless.  Priscilla  and  Emily  Loft  seems  a bit  unreal.  Sarah  Gwynn  is  noble. 
Frustration  is  the  impression  left  by  Celibate  Lives  in  so  far  as  the  characters 
themselves  are  concerned,  but  as  a sociological  document  the  book  is  a literary 
achievement.  Especially  for  a man  who  has  been  writing  since  before  the  Steven- 
son era. 

The  good  quality  of  Celibate  Lives,  once  called  In  Single  Strictness,  more 
than  counter -balances  the  usual  George  Moore  trick  of  a partly  new  edition. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 

A Prize  for  Atlantic  Readers 

Jalna,  by  Mazo  de  la  Roche.  Boston : Little,  Brown  and  Co.  347  pp.  $2.00. 

Mazo  de  la  Roche,  in  Jalna,  has  introduced  to  us  a group  of  striking  characters. 
It  is  true  that  in  actual  life  one  would  rarely,  if  ever,  find  so  many  vigorous  per- 
sonalities in  the  same  family.  No  person  in  Jalna,  even  down  to  the  butler  and  the 
store-keeper,  is  insipid. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  author  has  attributed  to  every  individual  in  the 
story,  some  little  idiosyncrasy,  some  slight  twist  of  speech  or  manner  that  fixes 
him,  or  her,  quite  definitely  in  the  reader’s  mind.  Possibly  Miss  de  la  Roche  has 
over-drawn  her  representations  of  certain  members  of  the  Whiteoak  family;  at 
ninety-nine.  Grandmother  Whiteoak  seems  too  virile,  too  active  in  family  matters, 
and  young  Wakefield  appears  to  be  rather  knowingly  precocious  for  a nine  year 
old  youngster.  The  characters  in  Jalna  are  not,  however,  presented  merely  as 
individuals;  they  are  represented  instead  as  individual  members  of  the  Whiteoak 
family.  The  book  is  a study  of  the  development  of  the  personalities  of  the  various 
Whiteoaks  within  and  by  their  family  group.  Consequently,  Jalna,  is  a number  of 
episodes  loosely  joined  with  one  another,  and  dealing  directly  or  remotely  with 
the  influence  of  the  clan  on  the  individual  members. 
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Judge  Lindsey  and  Another 

The  Companionate  Marriage,  by  Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsey  and  Wainwright  Evans.  New  York: 
Boni  and  Liveright.  $3.00. 

Judge  Lindsey’s  plan  for  “Companionate  Marriage’’  seems  to  be  a sensible  way 
out  for  escape  from  the  evils  of  a,  perhaps,  over-sexed,  or  under-sexed  society. 
So  much  publicity  has  been  given  his  plan  for  the  trial  marriage  of  young  people 
of  high  school  or  college  age  that  no  mere  recital  of  his  scheme  will  make  it  any 
clearer.  It  does  appear  that  this  idea  of  trial  marriage  would  go  far  to  mitigate  the 
present  number  of  unfortunate  episodes  outside  of  wedlock,  and,  for  that  matter 
to  decrease  the  percentage  of  unhappy  unions.  All  in  all.  Judge  Lindsey  is  merely 
advocating  legal  changes,  recognizing  and  facilitating  a change  in  social  custom 
which  is  already  unconsciously  taking  place. 

The  book  is  interesting  because  of  the  conditions  which  are  described,  and  not 
because  of  the  plan  for  remedying  them  which  is  advanced.  Not  in  a long  time 
have  there  been  gathered  together  so  many  case  histories  on  a hitherto  closed 
subject.  Albert  H.  Cotton. 
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A Jewel  changes  according  to  its  setting 


A GEM,  reset  by  an  artist-jew- 
eler, acquires  new  radiance 
and  beauty. 

Similarly  a letter  written  on  rich 
and  correctly  styled  Old  Hamp- 
shire Stationery,  takes  on  added 
character  and  charm. 


Correct  stationery  of  fine  quality 
is  a social  asset.  You  cannot  buy 
better  than  Old  Hampshire  Sta- 
tionery. 

THE  OWL  PHARMACY  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  this  excellent 
paper. 


pi  ^am^^irc  SMonem 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 


FINE  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 

BOND 


SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 

VELLUM  LAWN 


W.  T.  Farmer 
Qompany 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  STORES 

408  West  Main  Street 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


' Specialising  in 

(jDlf  knickers  and  socks,  broad 
C)th  shirts,  ties,  socks,  sport  cloth- 
ig,  hunting  clothing,  boots  and 
SDes,  cots,  tents,  and  blankets. 

Dial  J-6301 


Achievement 
In  \Jalue  And 


Economy 


<^arkham-'^^gers 
Two  Trousers 

SUITS 

FOR  $35.00 

MARKHAM-ROGERS  CO. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
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TAOS 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

“Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“Found  it  out  on  the  Hondo  where  I was  plowin’.  That’s  where  the 
‘massacree’  was.  You  don’t  see  so  many  of  ’em,  and  lots  of  folks  is  got 
hobbies — you  know,  collecting  curios  and  old  money  and  everything. 
These  here  must  be  awful  valuable:  I reckon  I could  get  a hundred 
dollars  for  it  in  New  York,  but  I ain’t  a-goin’  to  that  place.  Well,  if 
you  ever  see  anybody  as  wants  one,  you  just  tell  ’em  to  come  around  to 
Dad  Hayney.” 

He  placed  the  coin  in  his  pocket-book  and  re-interred  the  relic 
among  his  rags.  He  would  go  away  now  and  I could  knock  away  a few 
flies,  and  get  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  Taos  again.  No  luck.  I guess 
he  needed  to  buy  some  groceries.  Anyway,  I heard  him  approach  some- 
one else  in  a few  minutes.  Then  everything  was  quiet,  till  the  curator 
of  the  Harwood  Foundation  came  along. 

“Howdy,  Giddings.” 

“Howdy,  Dad.  Think  it’s  going  to  rain?” 

“How  the  hell  do  I know?” 

“Nobody  ever  does.  When  does  the  moon  change?” 

“Don’t  know,  but  it’s  a lie  that  the  moon’s  got  anything  to  do 
with  it.” 

“Yes,  I know.  Well,  I hope  it  doesn’t,  but  it  sure  as  the  devil  looks 
like  it  now.” 

“Well,  I wouldn’t  even  set  up  to  guess.  The  Indians  says  there’s 
just  one  good  sign  of  rain.  When  it’s  cloudy  all  around,  and  when 
there’s  a breeze  or  when  there  ain’t  one,  if  you  see  the  drops  a-kickin’ 
up  the  dust,  then  it’s  a damn  good  sign  of  rain.” 

“I  guess  they’re  about  right.” 

“Sure  they  are.  I ain’t  never  heard  of  a better  one.” 

I lost  interest.  The  natives  of  Taos  talk  about  as  intelligently  on 
certain  subjects  as  the  citizens  of  Peoria.  At  least,  I would  respect  the 
wisdom  of  the  Indians  more  than  ever.  But  all  this  was  typical  of  the 
town,  for  Taos  is  in  a place  of  self-consciousness  and  incongruity.  Even 
the  architecture  increases  the  effect : florid  rococo  flirts  across  the  street 
at  pure  Spanish ; pure  Spanish  is  supercilious  toward  the  Indian  adobes 
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crowned  with  pitched  and  mansard  roofs;  and  in  the  outskirts,  Texas 
ranch-houses  glower  under  their  deep  porches  at  Highland  Park  adapta- 
tions of  native  architecture  just  across  the  way. 

And  the  races  are  quite  as  heterogeneous : you  hear  about  as  much 
clacking  Iowan  as  Spanish,  almost  as  much  of  sputtering  guttural  of  the 
German  accent  as  the  nasal  drawl  of  Texas.  Even  in  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  same  thread  of  incongruity  runs  unbroken.  Indians 
buy  trinkets  made  in  Brooklyn  from  the  same  shops  which  offer  to 
tourists  curios  of  very  indefinite  origin.  In  a pure  Spanish  court  of  a 
house,  the  floor  of  which  was  fastened  by  wooden  pegs  thrown  into  high 
relief  by  years  of  use,  lay  a red  velocipede  and  a set  of  weed-chains. 
Across  the  street,  before  a house  of  Moorish  antecedents,  Mexican  boys 
chattered  in  broken  English  as  they  played  ‘keeps’  with  marbles.  In 
my  own  room,  two  blue  and  white  bedsteads  and  a pink  wash-stand  failed 
to  divert  the  attention  from  a fireplace  whose  arch  might  have  been 
taken  from  the  Alhambra.  One  could  go  on  for  hours,  but  I shall  only 
say  that  I received  my  coup  de  grace  when  I saw  a pair  of  pink  silk 
bloomers  waving  from  a clothesline  in  a Mexican  patio,  and  heard  next 
door  a Mexican  girl  playing  a tin-pan  of  a piano  and  singing  Collegiate, 
Aloha  Oe,  The  Prisoner  s Song,  and  Methodist  revival  hymns.  When 
two  civilizations  intermingle,  the  result  is  almost  Burbankian. 

There  is  even  a moving-picture  twice  a week  to  which  everyone 
goes  and  at  which  the  natives  protest  against  the  clamor  and  witticisms 
of  National  Academicians.  The  pool-hall  is  an  equally  charming  place, 
for  in  the  same  building  with  it  and  under  the  same  management  are  a 
barber  shop,  a jewelry  shop,  and  a lunch  counter.  And  once  I saw  the 
jeweler,  busy  at  making  a box  to  hold  cue-chalk — for  his  patrons  had 
been  carrying  a quantity  of  it  away — lay  down  his  blow  pipe  long 
enough  to  shave  a customer,  and  a few  minutes  later  lay  down  his  razor 
to  become  for  the  moment  a restauranteur.  And  the  boy  who  played 
pool  for  the  house  was  frequently  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a game 
by  tourists  desiring  shines. 

Indeed,  the  patrons  of  the  pool-hall  itself  were  quite  as  interesting 
and  varied  as  the  vocations  of  its  proprietor.  At  the  first  table  an  Indian 
in  very  modish  oxfords  and  a pink  shirt — the  tail  of  which  was  left 
outside  the  trousers  and  bound  closely  about  the  thighs  by  a broad  white 
sash — played  billiards  with  an  artist  in  knickers  and  a miner  with  a 
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Napoleon  III  beard.  At  the  next  table  fifteen-year  old  Mexican  boys 
played  ‘rotation’  with  a tourist  in  regulation  undress  and  an  art  student 
in  a large  straw  hat.  I wondered  if  it  were  true  that  the  race  line 
becomes  a myth  in  isolated  communities. 

The  shade  was  moving  around  toward  my  sunny  station,  and  the  air 
was  becoming  much  cooler  as  the  afternoon  advanced.  Perhaps  I had  bet- 
ter get  a coat.  But  it  was  so  far  to  walk,  and  I wanted  to  answer  a ques- 
tion that  had  been  perplexing  me  since  I had  been  in  Taos.  How  was  it 
that  all  these  conglomerate  and  heterogeneous  elements  lived  together 
without  constant  conflict  ? I would  stay  till  I had  answered  that  question 
to  my  own  satisfaction.  A Mexican  boy  loafed  past,  and  gave  me  a cheer- 
ful greeting.  Now  I understood.  He  climbed  on  a wagon  filled  with 
wood.  It  was  very  plain.  It  was  because  everyone  in  Taos  is  so 
friendly — ostentatiously  so:  the  tourists  because  they  want  to  talk 
about  performances  of  their  cars  and  the  wonders  of  their  curios;  the 
Mexicans  because  they  want  to  sell  their  wood  or  rent  their  rooms ; the 
native  whites  because  they  want  to  sell  anything,  or  because — like  most 
whites — they’re  too  lazy  to  be  unlike  the  people  they  see ; and  the  Indians 
because  they  want  cigarettes  and  nickels.  I had  hit  it : the  exigencies  of 
commercial  life  are  a wonderful  support  of  law  and  order,  even  in 
Taos.  Now,  maybe  I would  go  put  on  a coat.  No,  I would  loaf  and  not 
even  think ; I would  loaf  and  invite  my  soul. 

“I  wonder  if  we  could  visit  a studio?” 

“W ell,  the  artists  make  a rule  of  allowing  no  visitors  between  two 
and  five.  But  maybe  if  you  phoned,  one  of  them  might  have  an  off-hour.” 

“Let’s  try  by  all  means.  I’m  crazy  to  read  a paper  before  the  club 
at  home  on  Taos  Art  Colony.” 

I guess  I didn’t  have  a soul,  anyway.  I was  about  ready  for  that 
coat,  too.  But  it  would  require  exertion  to  get  to  my  room  and  old  Taos 
Mountain  was  in  one  of  his  best  moods — the  superlative  of  scorn. 
Maybe  what  I thought  about  this  thing  or  that  didn’t  matter  so  much, 
and  maybe  nothing  at  all  mattered.  It  would  be  so  easy  for  old  Taos 
Mountain  to  get  lonely  and  come  down  to  play  with  the  plains.  Then, 
not  even  archeologists  could  find  us.  I would  just  stay  and  look  at  the 
mountain,  and  if  I caught  cold  our  landlady’s  daughter  would  bring  us 
some  more  wine.  And  she  wasn’t  ugly,  either.  Another  car  rolled  dovm 
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from  the  pass  to  a theatrical,  shrieking  stop  in  front  of  the  hotel.  I 
guessed  T wouldn’t  get  the  wine  or  see  the  girl  after  all. 

As  for  the  other  party,  they  would  find  the  older  permanent  artists 
in  rather  sumptuous  studios,  a few  of  them  frankly  labelled,  and  one 
or  two  with  Cadillacs  attached.  Perhaps  one  of  these  painters  would 
show  every  picture  he  had  in  his  studio,  only  to  be  thanked  effusively, 
and  later  written  up  in  a bromidic  paper  for  the  Dubuque  Art  and 
Culture  Club.  Or  perhaps  they  might  blunder  into  some  younger  art- 
ist— up  for  the  summer — and  prevail  upon  him  to  take  them  around 
“just  to  see  what  a real  studio  looks  like.”  And  they  would  find  it  con- 
sists of  two  rooms,  one  of  them  furnished  with  a small  cook-stove,  a 
wash-stand  and  a kitchen-table,  and  the  other  furnished  with  an  easel, 
a number  of  paint  spots  on  the  floor,  and  a folding  cot.  Then,  again 
having  forced  him  to  display  his  work,  they  would  thank  him  profusely 
and  superciliously,  and  remark  as  they  drove  off,  “What  makes  people 
call  that  daubing  art?”  and  he  would  scrape  half  the  paint  off  his 
unfinished  canvas,  and  consign  the  whole  lot  of  tourists  to  the  pains  of 
Tantalus. 

“But  you  have  to  be  decent  to  all  of  them,”  said  one  of  the  painters, 
“because  you  never  can  tell  which  ones  have  the  money,  and  which  ones 
are  just  seeing  the  studios.” 

I learned  what  he  meant  the  next  day  when  a very  wealthy  Texan 
came  to  Taos.  This  gentlemen  wore  very  modest  clothes  and  appar- 
ently wasn’t  attempting  to  parade  his  wealth.  But  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  word  was  passed  among  the  artists — for  Taos’  underground 
system  is  incomparable  in  its  speed — that  the  Texan  had  already  bought 
a number  of  paintings  from  some  of  the  better  artists,  to  whom  the 
hotel  clerk  had  referred  him.  Oh,  yes,  even  the  best  are  glad  to  keep 
their  hotel  fences  up.  Taos  immediately  began  to  seethe : several  caught 
up  their  easels,  portable  stools,  their  brighest  knickers,  and  paint-boxes 
and  immediately  set  out  on  a sketching  trip  in  spite  of  the  imminent 
rain.  And  strangely  enough  most  of  them  found  that  their  trips  would 
take  them  right  through  the  heart  of  town,  and  a few  of  them  had  to  go 
by  the  hotel  for  some  reason  or  other.  I am  told,  however,  that  one 
man — either  more  honest  or  in  greater  need  of  money  then  the  others — 
even  phoned  and  called  for  the  wealthy  patron.  That  night  the  lobby 
of  the  Don  Fernando  was  simply  littered  with  artistic  greatnesses,  not 
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only  of  the  type  that  affect  Sargent  beards,  pince-nez  glasses  and  bright 
knickers,  but  even  there  were  present  a number  of  the  younger  clique. 
Most  of  these,  however,  became  interested  in  several  young  ladies  who 
had  come  up  from  Santa  Fe  and  willingly  traded  a possible  sale  for  a 
certain  evening  of  gayety. 

But  you  will  say  you  thought  there  was  only  one  colony  at  Taos, 
while  I have  been  talking  of  ‘sets’  and  ‘cliques’.  Perhaps  too  much 
isolation  has  caused  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  two  principal  classes  do 
exist  in  Taos.  And  not  only  do  these  differ  in  the  treatment  of  their 
subjects,  but  even  their  methods  of  salesmanship,  their  manners  and 
their  costumes  set  them  apart  from  each  other,  and  indeed,  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  While  these  two  cliques  refuse  to  be  grouped  under 
definitive  names,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  older  artists — and  I use 
‘older’  in  regard  to  their  style  of  painting  rather  than  of  their  age — 
belong  to  the  Taos  Society,  make  a parade  of  their  art,  and  wear 
ostentatious  outfits,  for  ‘clothes’  could  hardly  be  applied  to  their  strange 
assemblies  of  incongruous  haberdashery.  The  other  clique  is  composed 
of  artists  who  have  either  withdrawn  from  or  never  belonged  to  the 
Society,  who  wear  very  rough  work  clothes,  and  who  are  making  a 
slight  effort  to  keep  up  artistic  ethics  of  advertising  without  losing 
any  really  good  sales.  Neither  class,  however,  is  over-nice  in  its  adher- 
ence to  the  ethics  of  criticism. 

The  two  general  types  of  art  you  see  in  Taos  correspond  roughly 
to  the  two  types  of  artists.  The  first  paint  eviscerated,  sentimental 
Indians  playing  flutes  in  a too-blue  moonlight,  while  the  others  insist 
upon  decorative  painting  and,  in  general,  prefer  to  do  landscapes,  which 
contain  more  than  a suggestion  of  cubism.  While  modernism  is  in  no 
work  as  psychopathically  aggressive  as  in  the  work  of  the  Cinco  Pintores 
of  Santa  Fe,  even  the  older  men  outside  of  the  Society  have  gone  to 
school  to  the  exponents  of  the  recent  artistic  manias  and  modes.  Even 
the  artists  find  it  profitable  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  doubtless, 
they  will  soon  be  holding  yearly  clinics  or  conventions,  or  something  of 
the  sort. 

I suppose  one  of  the  commonest  delusions  in  regard  to  artists  is  the 
belief  that  they  invariably  are  a very  smart  and  fast  set.  And  since 
this  article  has  taken  on — though  goodness  knows  how — something  of 
the  nature  of  a debunking,  I feel  a chivalric  urge  to  right  the  wronged. 
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It  is  a delusion  that  is  rather  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  the  hotel  clerks 
at  Taos,  for  it  at  once  awakens  interest,  and  often  proves  excellent 
advertising'.  If  you  are  wealthy,  and  ipso  facto,  in  a great  hurry,  you 
may  even  find  someone  who  will  whisper  something  about  a ‘free-love 
colony’  out  at  Ranchos,  for  Taos’  reputation  is  spotless,  you  know.  It 
all  seems  delightfully  Bohemian  and  pleasantly  dangerous,  until  you 
investigate  a bit,  for  the  truthful  and  sincere  artist  will  tell  you  that 
the  New  Freedom,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  only,  the  right  to  paint 
what  he  chooses  unmolested.  And  if  you  can  find  anyone  that  knows 
anything  about  the  colony,  he  will  tell  that  the  name  originated  when 
two  artists  lived  together  out  there  for  several  months  before  they 
married.  At  this  time,  the  Free-Love  Colony  is  the  site  of  a Christmas 
card  factory,  and  no  one  when  he  mentions  the  subject  says  Tchabod.’ 
As  for  the  racy  and  prurient  small-talk  which  is  considered  as  much  a 
part  of  the  artist  as  his  smock,  I found  that  the  best-known  men  in 
Taos  talked — and  talked  rather  poorly  at  that — on  the  education  of 
their  children,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight,  and 
the  latest  movie.  Only  one  or  two  even  talked  of  the  theory  and  philos- 
ophy of  art  and  these  contradicted  themselves  pretty  badly. 

But  Taos  is  supported  largely  by  tourists,  and  though  there’s  no 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  though  the  town  is  unincorporated,  there 
are  men  there  who  have  enough  money  invested  in  curio  shops  and  hotels 
that  it  is  sensible  and  practical  to  secure  free  advertisment  for  Taos. 
And  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  in  this  age  of  rationalism  and 
rationalization  our  best  families  are  dancing  to  Mencken’s  music,  and 
of  course,  for  such  a public  'the  new  freedom’,  ‘The  Free-Love  Colony’, 
and  ‘Bohemia’  are  words  to  conjure  with. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  many  of  the  artists  talk  of  leaving,  and  un- 
fortunately, these  are  some  of  the  best  at  Taos.  What’s  the  cause  of  it? 
They  are  rather  reticent,  but  I was  made  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
serious  ‘Buckeye  Menace’  which  is  about  to  destroy  their  seclusion. 
(I  may  say  in  passing  that  it  wouldn’t  be  wise  to  ask  one  of  them  what 
his  native  state  is  immediately  after  he  has  delivered  an  invective 
against  the  Buckeyes.)  A few  of  them  doubtless  will  remain  at  Taos  and 
maintain  a lively  traffic  with  the  tourists  and  shout  more  than  ever  about 
the  ‘menace’.  But  these  know  very  well  that  the  best  way  to  draw 
people  to  a place  is  to  talk  about  the  freedom  and  seclusion  that  one 
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enjoys  there.  And  they  know,  too,  that  our  best  families  affect  liberal 
views;  so  there  is  no  danger  of  the  historic  Free-Love  Colony  being 
neglected.  It  is  my  guess  that  the  real  artists  will  leave  and  that  the 
rest  will  soon  own  Cadillacs. 

As  for  the  town  it  will  doubtless  organize,  install  a sewage-system, 
establish  a Chamber  of  Commerce  and  attain  a doddering,  idle  pros- 
perity; the  Indian  will  quit  working  and  grow  wealthy  posing  for 
snapshots  and  begging;  and  only  Taos  Mountain  will  remain  unchanged 
in  its  mocking  aloofness,  unless  it  should  get  lonely  and  come  down  to 
play  with  plains.  Such  things  have  happened  before. 


Edwin  Bjorkman,  well-known  writer  and  critic,  sends  his  Tzvo  Poems  in 
Season  from  Waynesville,  North  Carolina,  where  he  is  now  living.  “Both  were 
written  here  in  North  Carolina,”  he  writes,  “but  one  of  them  dates  back  to  the 
time  immediately  after  my  arrival  here,  when  I was  pretty  well  knocked  out. 
while  the  second  one  was  written  last  summer,  after  I had  recovered  my  normal 
spirits”  * * * “The  reaction  to  the  psychotic  civilization  of  Taos”  is  the  work 
of  John  Chapman,  of  the  Southivest  Review  * * * Julian  Rayford 
is  a young  Alabama  poet  who  is  studying  at  Duke  * * * Helene  Johnson 
is  a negro  poet  of  New  York  City.  Charles  S.  Johnson,  editor  of  Opportunity, 
says  of  her  verse,  “Helene  Johnson  has  a lyric  penetration  which  belies  her  years, 
and  a rich  and  impetuous  power”  * * * s.  Warlick,  herself  a Duke  co-ed, 

has  written  numerous  feature  stories  for  North  Carolina  papers  * * * Carl 
Carmer  wrote  Shadows  Beyond  in  the  November  Archive  * * * Op.a.l 
Winstead  and  Hall  Swain  are  Duke  students,  and  have  contributed  verse  in 
earlier  issues  * * * xhe  book  reviews  are  done  by  Duke  students  with  the 

exception  of  those  by  Paull  F.  Baum,  Helen  Hastings  Scott,  and  Jay  B.  Hub- 
bell,  who  are  members  of  the  Duke  faculty,  and  John  ^Marshall,  who  edits  the 
book  department  of  the  Carolina  Magazine. 
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THE  MARKET  NERVE 

Remarks  Pertinent  to  Young  Aspirants 

By  Charles  W.  Ferguson 

My  text  is  taken  from  Volume  Two,  page  36,  of  The  Colby  Essays: 

“Literary  success  is  usually  the  result  of  a sharpened 
sense  of  what  is  wanted.  . . . People  who  get  on 
in  the  world  have  developed  a sort  of  market  nerve  and 
can  feel  it  throbbing  in  the  back  of  the  brain.  Of  many 
thoughts  it  automatically  thrusts  forward  the  one  that 
is  most  presentable,  and  by  an  instinctive  arithmetic 
counts  votes  on  every  sentence  before  it  is  written.”  . . . 

This  sardonic  commentary  on  the  methods  by  which  literary  dis- 
tinction is  achieved  in  latter-day  America  is,  I believe,  packed  with 
common  sense  and  sound  judgment.  I am  aware,  of  course,  that  Frank 
Moore  Colby,  who  spent  his  life  in  that  obscurity  befitting  an  encyclo- 
pedist, had  no  intention  of  giving  sound  advice.  Rather  he  was  a man 
who  eschewed  those  business-like  principles  which  he  so  ably  describes. 
His  contributions  to  the  magazines  were  all  too  infrequent,  his  best  work 
was  done  anonymously,  and  what  little  reputation  he  has  derives  from 
the  posthumous  publication  of  his  selected  essays  under  the  editorship 
of  Clarence  Day.  Certainly  he  was  not  a success  in  the  sense  in  which 
young  intellectuals  use  the  word;  what  he  writes,  therefore,  about 
literary  success  carries  a mild  and  devastating  sarcasm : It  can  properly 
be  made  the  text  of  a serious  homily  on  the  business  of  literary  composi- 
tion than  the  miracle  of  Jesus  at  Cana  can  be  made  the  basis  of  John 
Erskine’s  attack  upon  the  Volstead  Law.  All  texts  must  be  used  loosely, 
and  what  Colby  has  to  say  about  literary  success  seems  to  me  to  contain 
ideas  which  it  would  be  well  for  any  up  and  coming  literatus  to  think 
seriously  about. 

If  a man  intends  to  write  for  money,  he  should  understand  early  in 
life  that  he  is  entering  a business  and  not  a profession.  This  distinction 
is  important,  for,  curiously  enough,  the  feeling  still  lingers  in  this  land 
of  Mammon  that  writing  is  an  art  to  be  pursued  honorably  and  in  lordly 
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disregard  of  financial  compensation.  And  it  may  be  for  the  chosen  few 
whose  talents  place  them  in  a class  apart ; I doubt  not  that  we  have  those 
among  us  who  love  art  for  art’s  sake,  though  their  names  have  eluded 
me  for  the  moment.  What  I am  certain  about  is  this : that  for  the  com- 
mon run  of  the  forty  thousand  men  and  women  who  are  said  to  make 
their  livelihood  by  the  fruits  of  their  pen,  writing  is  a piece  of  business 
which  must  be  conducted  shrewdly  and  coldly,  and  if  it  is  to  be  success- 
ful, it  must  rely  upon  such  crass  business  principles  as  salesmanship 
and  supply  and  demand.  It  once  seemed  to  me  that  the  profession  of 
letters  would  set  me  apart  from  my  fellows  and  lift  me  into  the  cultural 
class,  just  as  it  once  seemed  to  me  that  editing  was  a profession  charged 
with  romance  and  color.  Now  I know  that  writing  is  a brazen  and 
competitive  undertaking;  and  being  an  editor  is,  to  use  the  inimitable 
phrase  of  John  H.  McGinnis,  little  more  than  being  an  errand  boy  to 
the  printer.  I hope  I do  not  seem  to  glorify  the  economic,  for,  really, 
the  commercial  aspects  of  literary  success  are  rightly  odious  to  any 
person  sensitive  and  high-minded  enough  to  succeed  at  the  game.  I 
simply  feel  that  the  sooner  we  who  want  to  write  realize  the  banality  of 
our  lot,  the  sooner  we  can  put  the  period  of  commercialism  behind  us 
and  turn  to  something  interesting  and  insignificant.  Personally,  I hope 
to  write  at  least  three  books  before  I die  that  will  not  sell,  however  hard 
the  publishers  labor  in  delivery.  Meanwhile  we  young  fellows  will  have 
to  stick  together,  and  there  are  certain  items  it  will  pay  us  to  keep  in 
mind,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  that  we  have  gone  into  business  for 
ourselves. 

Besides  a knack  for  predicting  markets,  which  is  after  all  a later 
consideration,  I know  of  nothing  which  counts  for  so  much  in  literary 
success  today  as  a reputation  of  one  sort  or  another;  and  nothing,  I 
might  add,  which  counts  for  so  little  as  a genuine  talent  for  writing. 
Editors,  who  are  as  a class  ignorant  and  uninformed,  want  most  of  all 
to  have  authoritative  names  to  plaster  on  the  covers  of  their  magazines 
or  to  embellish  their  lists.  It  is  necessary  for  one  to  be  regarded  with 
a measure  of  awe  in  some  field  before  one  can  hope  for  much  consider- 
ation. In  the  field  of  long  fiction  the  task  is  not  so  hopeless ; a single 
novel  may  turn  the  trick.  But  in  the  field  of  the  short  story,  the  article, 
and  the  non-fiction  book,  the  grade  is  steeper.  Here  one  must  exploit 
whatever  marketable  factor  one  has  to  exploit.  Herbert  Asbury  did 
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well  with  his  ancestry  and  with  the  neurosis  induced  by  Methodist  hul- 
laballoos in  his  childhood.  I have  a friend  who  came  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  ten,  unable  to  speak  or  write  our  language.  He  went  to 
night  school  in  New  York,  finally  took  his  Master’s  degree  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  later  wrote  a book  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
immigrant  to  American  life.  Since  then  he  has  been  esteemed  as  an 
authority  on  immigration  and  has  been  able  to  support  a family  of  five 
for  ten  years  solely  by  means  of  articles  on  the  immigrant.  He  is  of 
course  seriously  limited  by  his  field  of  authority;  he  now  detests  the 
whole  subject  of  immigration,  but  it  has  been  the  means  of  a success 
by  no  means  ordinary.  Ludwig  Lewisohn  wrote  a book  in  which  he  be- 
wailed his  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  Gentiles  and  got  an  enviable 
reputation  and  fair  dividends  besides.  There  is  really  no  need  to  multi- 
ply instances ; the  point  is  sufficiently  clear,  I think,  that  the  mere  com- 
position and  mailing  of  articles  is  a hopeless  method  of  getting  any- 
where in  this  day  of  specialists.  What  editors  want  is  the  name  of  a 
person  who  has  gained  plaudits  in  some  division  of  endeavor.  The 
average  aspirant  could  therefore  do  no  better  than  to  become  an  author- 
ity in  some  field  which  has  no  apparent  connection  with  letters ; once  a 
reputation  is  acquired  the  transfer  from  one  field  to  another  is  simple 
enough,  as  witnesses  the  enormous  religious  market  which  has  been 
accorded  the  words  of  Bruce  Barton.  Indeed  what  interests  Americans 
chiefly  is  for  a man  who  is  authoritative  in  one  field  to  speak  upon  items 
lying  in  an  entirely  different  field  and  about  which  he  has  nothing  more 
than  a layman’s  knowledge.  We  are  more  interested  in  what  Mr.  Ford 
has  to  say  about  history  than  we  are  in  what  he  has  to  say  about  busi- 
ness theory,  and  we  value  Mr.  Edison’s  views  of  religion  more  highly 
than  we  do  his  ideas  about  electrons.  What  we  want  is  big  names,  and 
in  the  literary  world  a man’s  name  counts  for  more  than  anything  else. 

Those  who  have  no  bishops  among  their  progenitors  or  did  not  rebel 
against  the  restraints  of  Methodism  in  youth  must  resort  to  other 
means  of  getting  recognition.  It  is  here  that  the  market  nerve  referred 
to  in  the  text  comes  in  most  handily.  It  cannot  be  too  greatly  empha- 
sized that  editors  are  interested  in  ideas  and  not  in  writers.  The  person 
who  by  careful  scheming  contrives  an  idea  which  will  interest  a wide 
range  of  any  editor’s  constituency  can  get  a hearing,  though  it  is  always 
necessary  to  have  an  ostensible  reputation  to  support  the  idea.  Any 
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original  interpretation  of  a body  of  facts  will  go  in  America — much 
better  than  the  facts.  If  some  young  man  from  North  Carolina  could 
convince  an  editor  that  the  club  women  of  the  state  were  bootlegging 
Cabell  into  all  of  their  programs  and  if  this  could  be  shown  to  be  “indi- 
cative of  a trend”,  I think  that  young  man  could  probably  sell  an  article. 
I mean  to  suggest  only  that  there  are  curious  bits  of  local  information 
which  can  always  be  worked  up  into  saleable  material.  Editors  want 
names,  it  is  true,  but  they  also  want  writers  who  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  getting  stuff  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  market 
nerve  itself  must  be  a matter  of  development,  but  the  start  cannot  be 
made  too  soon.  Fortunately  no  great  amount  of  imagination  is  neces- 
sary, for  what  the  public  wants  is  pretty  commonly  what  the  writer 
himself  wants.  The  fellow  who  succeeds  most  is  merely  the  fellow  who 
settles  down  and  calculates  with  uncanny  precision  just  what  the  public 
will  want  at  a certain  time.  Most  ideas  are  perishable  in  this  journal- 
istic epoch,  and  their  treatment  must  be  timely. 

I have  tried  to  put  within  brief  compass  what  I believe  is  more  than 
an  insipid  paradox:  writing  is  the  least  part  of  writing  today.  De- 
termining the  market,  acquiring  authority,  and  selling  the  stuff  are  the 
most  important  features  of  what  is  called  literary  success.  The  man 
who  is  to  make  his  living  and  his  name  by  means  of  the  written  word 
is  engaged  in  a serious  and  cut-throat  business  enterprise.  If  he  is  not 
to  be  driven  into  hack  work  or  thrown  back  upon  his  wife’s  relatives 
for  support,  he  will  do  well  to  apply  himself  to  a study  of  rudimentary 
business  principles  as  they  pertain  to  the  sale  of  ideas.  I advert  once 
more  to  Frank  Moore  Colby : 

The  vagaries  of  self-expression  may  do  for  a few  privi- 
leged characters,  but  the  steady,  substantial  incomes  are 
for  those  who  do  what  is  expected  of  them.  Not  that 
they  say  one  thing  when  they  particularly  want  to  say 
another.  But  people  who  get  on  in  the  world  have 
developed  a sort  of  market  nerve  and  can  feel. 


Urn  Burial 


A.  Evelyn  Newman 


□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 

Memory  like  the  forgotten  fragrance  of  dead  lotus  blossoms 
Scattered  within  the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  princess 
Four  thousand  years  ago 

Wafts  over  me  as  I see  the  delicate  tracery  of  your  handwriting 
Upon  a formal  card  of  greeting. 

Once,  in  another  life,  my  heart  leaped  violently 

At  sight  of  that  sensitive  tracing  of  my  name  upon  a letter. 

Rapture  ecstatic  filled  my  being. 

And  my  blood  beat  rhythmically  a Song  of  Songs. 


Now  in  meditative  reverie  I gaze  upon  it. 

The  look  of  your  eyes,  the  sound  of  your  voice 
Renew  themselves  to  my  senses. 

But  there  is  no  excitation  of  emotion  in  consequence. 

I feel  only  as  thought  I were  walking 

Through  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 

Or  gazing  upon  the  urned  ashes  of  a freed  slave  of  Caesar, 
As  they  repose  within  a niche  of  the  Columbarium  in  Rome. 
Even  so  enniched  within  my  heart  are  you 
In  Urn  Burial  forevermore. 
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Thirst 

By  Bernard  H.  Jones 

WE  WERE  motoring  from  Nazareth  to  Damascus.  A more  sinis- 
ter country  than  this  surrounding  the  upper  Jordan  and  the 
waters  of  Meron  can  hardly  be  imagined.  For  miles  there 
are  no  dwellings  on  the  dry,  hot,  rocky  wastes.  Lonely  rock  piles,  the 
aimless  work  of  wandering  Drtizes  and  Bedouin  sheep-herders,  break 
the  monotony  of  the  life-defying  desert,  imparting  a tomb-like  desola- 
tion to  the  heat-blanketed  and  cactus-covered  wastes  of  baked  earth 
and  stone.  The  roots  of  the  dwarfed  olive  trees  seem  to  express  an 
agony  as  they  clutch  the  hardened  sand  for  scant  rations  of  food  and 
moisture.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  Tammus  and  Ah,  sheep 
and  goat  pasturage  has  burned  and  shrunk  to  a minimum.  The  wild 
men  of  the  desert  creep  down  to  the  river’s  edge  with  their  black-skin 
tents,  their  shaggy  flocks,  their  barefooted  wives,  and  their  tangle- 
haired children.  The  leaves  dry  up  and  drop  from  the  trees.  Existence 
seems  unbearable : all  animal  life  moves  down  toward  the  water.  Man 
and  dog,  sheep  and  goat  contest  for  the  scant  shade  cast  by  a river 
bridge.  Open-mouthed  birds  scramble  into  the  coffee-like  liquid,  avoid- 
ing the  heaty  rocks.  Tremulous  heat-waves  radiate  from  the  whole 
expanse  as  if  it  were  the  mouth  of  a furnace,  and  one  covers  his  face 
as  he  passes  over  it.  . . . 

Here  beside  the  Jordan  stands  the  last  outpost  of  the  British  Army, 
keeping  vigil  over  the  lonely  frontier.  From  here  the  heavily  armed 
scout,  carrying  a rifle,  two  pistols,  and  several  belts  of  cartridges,  rides 
out  to  patrol  the  rocky  wastes  and  to  drill  into  the  fanatical  Arab’s 
head  with  steel  the  fact  that  Mahomet  and  his  sword  are  no  longer 
king,  even  in  this,  his  own  country.  The  half-dozen  bronzed  men  are 
quartered  in  the  upper  story  of  a stone  hut  standing  beside  the  river. 
Six  horses  stomp  the  ground  in  the  darkened  stable  below,  furiously 
fighting  the  blood-thirsty  Palestinian  flies.  At  certain  hours  each 
man  saddles  his  impatient  animal  and  begins  his  patrol  of  the  stone 
strewn,  robber  and  contrabandist  infected  desolation.  To  strike  down 
these  outlaws,  these  menaces  to  trade  and  travel,  is  the  stern  duty  im- 
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posed  upon  these  soldiers  of  the  far-flung  British  Empire.  The  fleet 
Arabian  mount  sometimes  returns  to  the  stone  hut,  bridle-rein  trailing, 
and  bearing  an  empty  saddle.  A life  for  a life  is  still  accounted  the 
law  of  the  desert.  The  code  of  the  desert  Arab  is  almost  as  unchange- 
able as  that  of  a soldier — the  soldier  must  obey ; and,  fearlessly  mounted 
on  his  steed,  the  Arab  knows  only  the  law  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

While  our  passports  were  being  examined  at  this  Syrian  frontier, 
I dashed  down  to  the  water’s  edge  to  cool  my  hands  and  arms  in  the 
inviting  Jordan,  I then  entered  the  stone  hut,  as  a matter  of  curiosity, 
and  in  quest  of  shade.  Here  I saw  six  mosquito-net-canopied  beds 
pushed  against  the  wall.  I noted  a sick  man  in  one  of  the  beds  and 
upon  returning  to  the  car  I asked  a dust-caked  soldier  who  had  just 
ridden  up  on  a striking  bay  mount  what  the  trouble  was.  “Malaria”, 
he  grimly  replied.  “We  get  it  from  the  water”,  pointing  to  the  muddy 
Jordan.  “We  have  to  drink  it”,  he  added  dryly. 

“Why  don’t  you  boil  it?  Don’t  you  have  any  fire?  Don’t  you 
know  that  boiling  will  kill  the  germs?”,  I asked. 

“Oh”,  he  replied,  with  an  ironical  smile,  “we  try  to  get  the  fever. 
You  see  it  means  home”, — he  leaned  forward  and  stroked  the  arched 
neck  of  his  horse, — “the  hospital,  and  a few  weeks  leave  afterward, 
while  some  other  chap  comes  out  here  to  take  our  place.” 

“Oh,  you  try  to  get  it”,  I answered. 

Our  driver  was  in  his  seat.  The  mounted  man  touched  his  helmet. 
Under  the  driver’s  hand  the  car  moved  forward.  The  frightened, 
snorting  horse  was  spurred  toward  the  river  by  its  grim-faced  rider. 
We  swung  across  the  bridge  and  roared  up  the  heat-canopied  hill.  I 
turned  in  my  seat,  and  through  the  vanishing  cloud  of  dust  saw  man 
and  beast  at  the  water’s  edge,  drinking  eagerly  from  the  contaminated 
stream. 
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Souvenir 

By  Helen  Poteat  Stallings 


I shall  sip  creme  de  menthe  at  many  tables, 

Candle  lit  faces,  pungent  coffee,  fireflies  rising. 

A Paris  boulevard,  pink  petals  falling  from  the  chestnuts, 
Small  cricket  voices,  smell  of  dew. 

An  old  garden,  squares  of  color. 

Lilacs  in  blossom,  thrushes  saying  goodnight. 

Jewelled  roof  overhanging  a blue  city,  silver  river, 
Expanse  of  stars. 

I shall  sip  creme  de  menthe  at  many  tables. 

Always  it  will  strike  fire  to  memory — 

Midnight  storm  at  sea,  regular  shriek  of  the  siren. 
Cigarettes  from  a red  box. 

You,  your  black  hair  wild,  your  green  eyes 
Speaking  words  made  memorable  by  your  silent  lips. 

I shall  drink  creme  de  menthe  with  you  at  many  tables. 
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The  Woman  with  the  Candle 


By  Joy  Kime  Benton 


T 


TTf^HE  HOUSE  sat  well  back  from  the  road.  It  faced  west.  At  one 
side  there  stood  a young  pine  forest,  dark,  cool,  murmurous ; on 
the  other  stretched  old  pine  barrens,  hot  in  the  white  sunshine,  in- 
articulate with  loneliness.  A small  path  went  from  the  road  through  a 
cotton  patch  to  the  house.  On  the  porch  two  women  were  sitting.  One 
white,  the  other  black.  The  white  woman  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
piney  woods,  her  eyes  turned  across  the  pine  barrens  toward  the  sun- 
set. She  was  a tall,  broad-shouldered  woman  well  past  fifty.  Her 
blue  cotton  dress  was  collarless  and  her  strong  neck  rose  pillar-like 
from  it.  She  was  not  pretty ; neither  was  she  ugly.  She  sat  quiet,  her 
firm  brown  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

The  black  woman  was  mending.  She  sewed  a triangle  of  cloth  on 
a pair  of  faded  overalls  that  held  together  only  by  such  patches,  and 
as  she  worked  she  talked,  talked  ceaselessly.  Of  what  she  spoke  I do 
not  know  for  she  fell  silent  as  we  went  up  the  path  and  paused  to  ask 
for  a drink  of  water.  But  the  soft  slurring  music  of  her  voice  had 
come  to  us  clearly  as  we  approached. 

My  young  niece  Jean  and  I had  started  early  in  the  day  and  walked 
to  the  family  burying  ground  where  ancestors  of  three  generations 
rested.  Returning  we  had  grown  thirsty;  so  we  halted  at  the  old  Judd 
place  to  ask  for  a drink  of  water.  Visiting  my  old  home  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  thirty  years,  I was  intensely  interested  in  seeing  old 
friends  and  in  recalling  incidents  long  unremembered.  I looked  curi- 
ously at  the  house  as  we  approached  and  saw  that  it  had  changed  little 
save  to  grow  a bit  more  dilapidated.  I recognized  the  woman  on  the 
porch  as  Hester  Judd.  I had  somehow  expected  to  find  her  as  little 
changed  as  her  surroundings ; so  it  came  to  me  as  a distinct  shock  that 
I should  not  have  known  her  had  I seen  her  elsewhere. 

Thirty  years  ago  she  had  been  a rather  commonplace  country  girl 
with  no  especial  claim  to  beauty  other  than  that  of  all  young  things. 
She  was  an  only  child  of  parents  hard-working,  sober  and  honest.  She 
had  attended  the  small  country  school  nearby  and  attracted  small  notice 
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during  her  eighteen  years  of  life.  Suddenly  she  popped  into  notoriety. 
One  morning  she  was  missing.  The  countryside  was  scoured  high  and 
low  during  the  first  day  of  her  absence.  Foul  play  was  suspected.  That 
night  a married  man  living  as  a tenant  on  an  adjoining  plantation  did 
not  return  to  his  home.  Then  some  one  recalled  having  seen  the  two 
together  on  occasions,  and  a report  drifted  back  from  a nearby  town 
that  they  had  separately  taken  an  outgoing  train. 

The  man’s  wife  and  five  dirty  children  wept  long  and  loudly  as  do 
their  kind.  The  wife  was  coarse  and  vituperative.  She  spoke  foul 
words  and  in  the  same  breath  called  upon  high  Heaven  to  witness  her 
misfortune. 

A week  passed.  One  morning  there  was  a letter  for  old  man  Judd, 
the  girl’s  father.  That  evening,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  he  went 
away.  Two  days  later  he  returned  with  the  girl  Hester.  A day  later 
the  man  restored  himself  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  It  was  whispered 
that  the  two  had  been  together  in  a small  town  some  forty  miles  distant. 
Much  was  said,  more  conjectured,  but  what  was  patterned  into  the  dull 
woof  of  the  two  lives  in  shining  threads  of  romance  or  strained  threads 
of  scarlet  was  never  definitely  known. 

The  girl  Hester  took  up  her  life  stolidly  without  excuse,  explana- 
tion, or  apparent  shame.  The  man,  a weak-mouthed,  rather  vacuous- 
eyed individual,  continued  his  work  on  the  adjacent  farm,  and  so  the 
sordid  tale  was  closed. 

As  we  drew  near  the  house  I fell  to  wondering  what  Hester’s  life 
had  been  like  all  these  years.  At  our  approach  the  old  colored  woman 
fell  silent.  She  eyed  us  curiously  and  I fancied  a bit  distrustfully — as 
though  she  were  long  accustomed  to  guarding  her  mistress  from  some 
thing.  Hester  Judd,  with  her  back  to  us,  did  not  look  our  way  until 
we  were  quite  to  the  steps.  Then  she  turned  that  statuesque  neck  with- 
out moving  her  body  and  I looked  for  a moment  into  eyes  that  were 
focused  beyond  me,  beyond  the  pine  woods  . . . beyond  the  world. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  and  brooding  and  of  a sombre  gray  as  though 
turned  ever  to  a sunless  sky.  Then  an  odd  thing  happened;  and  the 
eeriest  feeling  crept  over  me.  Hester  Judd  raised  the  lashes  of  her 
upper  eyelids  yet  higher  and  at  the  same  time  lifted  the  lower  lids  also. 
The  effect  was  the  oddest  imaginable.  There  flashed  into  my  mind 
the  picture  of  a door,  a massive,  rough-hewn  oaken  door,  open  just  a 
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trifle — the  merest  crack — and  peering  slyly  out  a woman  crouched, 
clad  an  a coarse  night  gown  and  cap,  holding  high  above  her  head  a 
lighted  candle  shaded  by  her  hand.  It  was  not  a thing  I had  ever  seen, 
but  something  more  than,  stronger  than,  an  actual  occurrence.  It  was 
like  breaking  through  the  crust  of  sound  to  where  silence  is ; of  remem- 
bering something  dreamed  and  long  lost ! It  was  for  only  a fleeting 
second,  then  Hester  Judd  turned  her  eyes  again  toward  the  pine- 
barrens  and  sunset. 

In  answer  to  our  request  for  water  the  colored  woman  got  up  and 
went  off  down  the  path  to  the  spring;  an  ebon  caryatid  beneath  the 
balanced  bucket  on  her  head.  While  waiting  for  her  return  we  spoke 
to  Hester  Judd  of  the  weather,  my  delight  in  being  home,  the  fine  cot- 
ton crop,  the  fast  diminishing  yield  of  the  turpentine  camp.  For  our 
pains  we  got  only  the  briefest  of  replies.  So  it  was  with  a distinct 
sense  of  relief  that  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  water  and  turned 
again  toward  the  road.  As  we  withdrew  we  heard  the  soft  crooning 
notes  of  the  negro  woman’s  voice  as  she  began  speaking  again. 

We  took  our  way  through  the  turpentine  camp,  grateful  for  the 
shade.  The  slim  dark  trees  pillared  a thin  canopy  of  green  high  above 
and  a small  breeze  stirred  the  shining  needles  to  a whisper.  Every- 
where brown  earthen  pots  were  fastened  to  the  slender  trunks  and 
into  these  dripped  slow  amber  tears.  The  sap  rose  soundlessly,  there 
was  not  that  exultant  drumming  one  hears  in  the  maple  camps  of  the 
north.  All  movements  here  partook  of  the  leisureliness  of  the  land. 

As  we  walked  my  neice  spoke  of  many  things.  Her  voice  held 
crooning  notes  like  the  voice  of  the  colored  woman.  Finally  she  spoke 
of  Hester  Judd. 

“Do  you  know  about  her  romance.  Aunt  Helen  ? I suppose  it  must 
have  happened  after  you  went  away.  Anyway  it  was  long  before  I was 
born.”  And  taking  my  silence  as  confirmation  that  I did  not  know  the 
story,  she  went  on. 

“They  say  she  used  to  be  the  lovliest  thing  in  the  whole  country — ■ 
that  she  had  oodles  and  oodles  of  admirers  who  were  mad  about  her, 
but  that  she  was  proud  and  ambitious  and  encouraged  none  of  them. 
At  school  she  walked  off  with  all  the  highest  honors  and  every  one  said 
she  was  destined  for  great  things.  Her  father  and  mother  were  very 
proud  of  her  and  worked  and  slaved  to  give  her  every  advantage,  for 
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they  were  quite  poor.  And  then  one  day  without  warning  she  ran 
away  with  a man  who  lived  on  an  adjoining  plantation.  They  say  he 
was  a bold,  handsome  creature  who  was  unhappily  married  to  a woman 
much  older  than  himself,  just  the  type  to  intrigue  the  imagination  of 
a girl — especially  a young,  romantic  creature  like  Hester  Judd.  Well, 
people  say  they  went  to  New  York  and  stayed  six  months.  He  leased 
a handsome  apartment  and  lavished  lovely  and  expensive  things  on  her. 
They  were  very  happy  and  she  felt  the  world  well  lost  for  love.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  six  months  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  has  never  been 
quite  clear  why,  she  left  him  and  came  home.  Came  in  the  very  clothes 
she  left  in.  She  did  not  keep  a single  thing  he  gave  her.” 

Jean  stopped  and,  bending,  removed  one  of  her  shoes.  “This  sand 
is  terrible,  isn’t  it?”  She  poured  from  the  heel  of  the  shoe  a thin, 
shining  stream  of  sand.  It  fell  soundlessly,  making  a delicate  pargetry 
of  white  on  the  brown  of  the  pine  needles  beneath  our  feet.  Presently 
she  went  on  with  her  story : 

“Hester  still  loved  this  man.  She  said  that  she  did,  but  for  some 
reason,  she  would  not  say  what,  she  could  not  stay  with  him.  Some 
say  his  wife  went  to  them  and  pleaded  with  them,  taking  a baby  that 
was  born  to  her  soon  after  the  couple  eloped;  others  say  she  heard  a 
hymn  in  a Salvation  Army  service  along  the  street  and  that  it  touched 
her  heart.  Anyway  she  came  home  and  soon  afterwards  he  came  back 
to  his  family.  A few  years  later  he  moved  away  and  the  people  around 
here  lost  track  of  him.  You  wouldn’t  think  to  look  at  her  now  that 
Hester  Judd  had  ever  been  young  and  beautiful,  or  that  romance  had 
ever  touched  her  life,  would  you.  Aunt  Helen?” 

I expressed  my  surprise  and  my  mind  grew  busy  with  perspective. 
Again  the  image  of  the  door  flashed  into  my  consciousness.  A door, 
dark,  oaken,  massive,  behind  which  a woman  in  a coarse  night  gown 
and  cap  crouched,  holding  a lighted  candle  high  above  her  head,  peer- 
ing slyly  out ! 

On  a slight  rise  of  the  hill  beyond  the  pine  woods,  we  paused  a 
moment  to  rest,  and  looked  back.  The  two  figures  sat  as  we  had  left 
them.  The  negro  woman  industrious ; Hester  Judd,  her  hands  folded 
quiet  in  her  lap,  her  back  to  the  mysterious  enchantment  of  the  piney 
woods — her  eyes  looking  out  across  the  old  pine  barrens  toward  sunset. 
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Ratio 

God  pity  them  that  scoff  at  you,  my  son ! 

For  they  are  ignorant : They  have  not  learned 
How  men  grow  hungry,  far  abroad 
From  those  they  love,  nor  yearned 
Toward  ecstasy,  as  evening’s  fraud 
Robbed  them  of  hours  that  were  grand 
And  left  them  only  memories. 

From  you  the  agony  will  pass. 

For  you  will  learn  unfaithfulness. 

For  these  men  separation  holds 
In  ambuscade  a sharp  duress 
To  teach  them  how  it  is  that  you 
Stand  silently,  immersed  in  bitterness. 
Attending  nothing,  while  before  your  eyes 
Wind  memories  of  untasted  ecstasies. 

Dillard  Stokes 
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Unremembered  Moments 

Unremembered  moments 
Are  like  still-born  children. 

Tugging  at  Time’s  great  breasts, 
Imperative — demanding, 

They  yearn 
In  painful  heartbeats 
Till  in  anguish 
They  are  born — 

Clutching  at  the  quivering  chords 
Of  the  Universe, 

Creating  music, 

Choked  by  its  own  melody. 

Opal  Winstead. 
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The  Fool 

He  did  not  like  the  games  of  rougher  men, 

Their  jokes,  rude  talk,  and  play — the  ribald  kind — 

But  really  found  delight  and  pleasure  when 
Engaged  in  placid  pastimes  of  the  mind. 

He  grew  at  last  afraid  that  men  might  think 
Him  not  a man.  So  with  a mannish  air — 

Which  was  not  mannish,  though — he  bought  some  drink. 
And  swaggered,  vainly  jaunty,  debonair. 

Insanely  cursing  inexperienced  oaths, 

Describing  wildly  objects  seen  in  pairs. 

Belching  words  his  sober  nature  loathes. 

Puking  and  limp  when  carried  up  the  stairs. 

He  achieved  his  manhood,  and  imagines  now 
That  manly  company  received  his  bow. 

Wade  H.  Colemati,  Jr. 
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Pebbles 

By  The  Hippocampe 


Here  lies  the  body  of  Charlotte  McGinnity, 

To  the  age  of  sixteen  years  she  kept  her  virginity, 
Damned  good  record  for  this  vicinity. 


I think  it  was  at  a Sigma  Upsilon 
banquet  (at  least,  it  might  have  been) 
I first  heard  of  this  famous  epitaph, 
and  it  was  attributed  to  Bobby  Burns 
(such  is  convention).  Evidently  that 
legend  was  rather  widespread,  for 
since  then  I have  heard,  a number  of 
times,  Burns’s  fame  increased  by  the 
same  attribution.  And  now  comes 
Duncan  Aikman  with  his  Calamity 
Jane  and  the  Lady  Wildcats  who  sets 
the  matter  aright  by  informing  us 
that  this  is  a famous  American  epi- 
taph which  hung  in  a dance  hall,  back 
in  the  ’60s,  in  Virginia  City. 

In  speaking  of  matters  somewhat 
local  perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  mention  some  coincidences  of 
school-boy  titles  which  have  recently 
been  used  by  the  professionals.  There 
was  that  pleasantly  titileating  column 
called  “Fig  Leaves”,  published  two 
years  ago  in  the  local  weekly,  which  a 
poet  used  several  months  ago  for  the 
title  of  a volume  (not  to  mention  Mr. 
Cabell’s  subtitle,  “A  Comedy  of  Fig 


Leaves”)  ; “The  Crow’s  Nest”,  twin 
to  “Fig  Leaves”,  has  heired  the  same 
redemption ; and  now  finally  comes 
Galsworthy’s  latest  play  bearing  the 
title  of  “Escape”,  which  is  precisely 
the  same  title  Spencer  Bell  used  for  a 
notorious  short  story  which  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Archive  in  1925. 

Well,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to 
select  good  titles.  . . . 

The  promoters  of  the  “Little  The- 
atres” and  college  dramatics  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  campus 
dramatic  movement  is  an  ultra-modem 
something,  but  George  C.  D.  Odell,  in 
his  Annals  of  the  New  York  Stage, 
just  off  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  reveals  the  fact  that  Addison’s 
“Cato”,  and  later  “The  Drummer”, 
were  performed  in  1736  by  the  stu- 
dents at  William  and  Mary.  Both  of 
these  plays,  as  well  as  “The  Roman 
Father”,  were  performed  by  students 
at  Harvard  in  1758  and  ’59.  Along 
about  the  same  time  the  members  of 
the  Linonian  Society  at  Yale  were  also 
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giving  a play  each  year.  I suppose 
next  we  will  be  hearing  of  a “work- 
shop 47”  in  the  ’48s. 

In  Miss  Katharine  Brush’s  second 
novel,  Little  Sins,  published  recently 
by  Minton,  Balch  and  Co.,  she  used 
the  name  of  a local  graduate  student 
for  the  heroine  of  her  story.  Mr.  Gay 
Allen,  the  graduate  student  so  unex- 
pectedly immortalized,  kindly  pro- 
tested, not  merely  because  of  the  arbi- 
trary change  in  his  sex,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  in  reading  the  reviews 
of  the  novel  he  got  the  impression  that 
Miss  Brush  had  given  him  two  hus- 
bands. Mr.  Allen  refuses  to  divulge 
the  contents  of  his  letter  to  Miss  Brush, 
but  here  is  the  reply : 

38  East  85th  Street 
New  York 

Mr.  Gay  Allen, 

909  Gregson  Street, 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen: — 

And  do  you  know,  I thought  I made 
that  name  up?  This  is  really  a ter- 
rible blow.  . . . But  you  know  you 
didn’t  have  two  husbands.  At  least, 
you  didn’t  as  I wrote  it : of  course  one 
never  knows  what  the  type-setters  will 
do.  . . . 

I agree  with  you  that  it  was  all 
rather  mean  of  me;  and  I’m  sorry.  I 
won’t  do  it  again.  Or  if  I do,  I prom- 
ise not  to  give  Gay’s  husband  your 
own  name  for  a first  name  (though 
with  different  spelling).  That  was 


really  the  crowning  straw,  wasn’t  it? 
When  I saw  those  two  names  together 
on  your  letter  I thought  someone  was, 
as  they  say,  “pushing  me  around.” 
But  of  course  a man  doing  graduate 
work  in  Middle  English  wouldn’t  do 
that,  would  he? 

Apologetically, 

(Signed)  Katharine  Brush. 

KB/L 

•+<RflJ++- 

Literary  folk  and  critics  (even 
would-be  ones)  often  have  queer  ec- 
centricities. Now  comes  the  announce- 
ment that  Miss  Nell  Battle  Lewis  is 
contemplating  running  for  the  state 
legislature  at  the  next  election. 

•♦+IIS++' 

The  perennial  Comstockery  seems 
to  be  rampant  in  Boston  again.  The 
following  books  have  recently  been 
banned  in  that  cradle  of  American 
civilization : 

American  Tragedy 
Elmer  Gantry 
Black  April 
Hardboiled  Virgin 
As  It  Was 
Doomsday 
In  Such  a Night 
From  Man  to  Man 
Blue  Voyage 
High  Winds 

World  of  William  Clissold 
These,  according  to  the  current  Har- 
per’s, are  a representative  ten  of  the 
sixty-five  censored. 
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A field 

Ravaged  with  snow 

And  moonlight,  fiercely  silent ; 

Each  blackened  patch  of  earth  a sated 
Bonfire. 


A poem  is  such  a fragile  thing, 

’Tis  like  the  fine,  transparent  wing. 
Thin-veined,  of  fleeting  butterfly 
That  trails  its  edges  on  the  sky. 


a 


Margaret  Tod  Ritter. 


Definition 


lilsie  Louise  Williamson. 
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The  United  States  of  America 

Show  Window,  by  Elmer  Davis.  New  York:  The  John  Day  Co.  285  pp.  $2.50. 

In  Show  Window,  a book  of  eleven  essays  on,  of,  and  about  the 
land  we  live  in,  Mr.  Davis  has  achieved  what  other  writers  such  as 
Lewis,  Mencken,  and  Anderson  have  tried  but  failed : he  has  recorded 
the  social,  literary,  and  political  scene  of  the  past  decade.  Here  it  is, 
with  truth  telling  bluntness  that  chases  a shiver  up  and  down  the  spine. 
There  is  first  “The  Age  of  Impotence”,  an  indictment  of,  and  a proph- 
ecy concerning,  the  young  subjective  writers  who  have  nothing  but 
their  ego  and  the  chaos  of  their  world.  In  keeping  is  the  “Passing  of 
the  Great  Race.”  The  two  now  famous  “Portraits”  of  William  Hale 
Thompson  and  Bishop  Manning  have  significance  far  beyond  their 
pointed  satire.  Three  of  the  papers  have  classical  Greek  and  Roman 
foundations,  but  their  application  is  distinctly  for  those  who  “pride 
themselves  on  being  Americans.”  A certain  unity  of  un-unity  joins  the 
diverse  pieces. 

At  times  the  author  slips  by  overstraining  his  words.  Again,  he 
seems  to  be  unduly  wrought  upon  by  anti-dry  forces,  making  a moun- 
tain out  of  a bottle  heap.  But  defects  are  common  to  lesser  breeds  than 
essayists,  and  Mr.  Davis  is  no  exception.  His  delightful  bias  lends 
backbone  to  his  wit.  As  it  stands,  the  book  is  a mirror  of  our  age, 
written  by  a man  with  a scholarly  education  and  a journalistic  pen. 

The  happy  combination  of  learning  joined  to  critical  insight,  makes 
Show  Window  an  outstanding  and  a clarifying  attempt  to  establish 
values. 

Thomas  J.  Shazv,  Jr. 
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Good  Show" 

The  American  Songbag,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  495 
pp.  $7.50. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  Carl  Sandburg  sing  some  of  these  folk-songs  will 
want  a copy  of  the  American  Songbag,  for  hearing  Sandburg  sing  is  an  unforget- 
table experience.  In  his  “lectures”  Sandburg  spends  the  first  hour  talking  about 
peetry  and  reading  some  of  his  own  poems.  After  that  for  another  hour  he  plays 
his  guitar  and  sings.  In  his  own  words,  he  gives  them  “a  good  show” ; and  no  one 
leaves  till  the  performance  is  over. 

My  most  vivid  recollection  of  Sandburg  goes  back  to  a winter  evening  in  Dallas 
about  five  years  ago.  After  the  evening’s  performance,  Mr.  Sandburg  was  kind 
enough  to  continue  to  sing  and  talk  till  well  after  midnight.  Some  time  in  the 
early  morning,  I took  the  poet  and  four  or  five  students  down-town  in  my  car.  On 
the  way  some  one  asked  Mr.  Sandburg  if  he  had  ever  heard  “Po’  Boy.”  “No,”  he 
said.  “Sing  it  for  me.”  Deciding  that  he  wanted  to  add  it  to  his  collection,  he 
said  to  me,  “Stop  at  the  next  street-light  and  let  me  get  this  down.”  And  there 
and  then  he  took  down  not  only  the  words  but  also  the  air  according  to  a system 
of  musical  notation  peculiarly  his  own.  The  next  time  he  came  to  Dallas  he  gave 
us  the  history  of  “Po’  Boy,”  which  is  included  in  the  American  Songbag. 

The  book  grew  out  of  many  such  experiences  as  these.  Sandburg  is  a bom 
collector  with  a keen  ear  for  folk-songs  of  all  kinds.  His  interest  in  them  is 
human  rather  than  academic.  Doubtless  experts  will  complain  with  some  justice 
that  the  poet’s  descriptive  and  historical  notes  are  unscholarly.  But  I think  it  quite 
likely  that  Sandburg  has  done  more  than  all  the  professors  to  interest  people  in 
folk-lore.  Sandburg  thinks  these  songs  are  the  real  basis  of  the  nation’s  music  and 
poetry.  Once  he  tried  to  convince  Amy  Lowell  that  “Casey  Jones”  was  the  most 
representative  poem  ever  written  by  an  American.  Sandburg’s  Introduction  de- 
scribes the  book  far  better  than  words  of  mine  can  describe  it ; 

“The  American  Songbag  is  a ragbag  of  strips,  stripes,  and  streaks  of  color 
from  nearly  all  ends  of  the  earth.  ...  A wide  human  procession  marches  through 
these  pages.  The  rich  and  the  p>oor ; robbers,  murderers,  hangmen ; fathers  and 
wild  boys ; mothers  with  soft  words  for  their  babies ; workmen  on  railroads,  steam- 
boats, ships;  wanderers  and  lovers  of  homes,  tell  what  life  has  done  to  them. 
Love  and  hate  in  many  patterns  and  designs,  heart  cries  of  high  and  low  pitch, 
are  in  these  verses  and  tunes.  There  are  low-keyed  lyrics,  brief  as  the  life  of  a 
rose ; there  are  biographies  of  voyagers  that  epitomize  long  novels  and  thick  log- 
books. . . . The  American  scene  and  pageant  ...  is  measurably  vocal  here.” 

Jay  B.  Hubbell 
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What 

Shakespeare 
says  about 
Coca-Cola 


Drii* 

Delicious  and  Refreshing 


d/ 


Othello 
Act  II,  Scene  3 


,^Your  name  is  great 
^ in  mouths  of  wisest 


censure^^-^ 


S millions 


Mr.  Othello  was  always  very 
serious.  Naturally,  Mr.  Shake- 
speare, writing  for  our  day  as 
well  as  his  own,  picked  him 
to  utter  the  remark  above — 
a fitting  caption  for  an  opin- 
ion the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  one  day  to  hand 
down  on  Coca-Cola; 

‘‘The  name  now  characterizes 
a beverage  to  be  had  at  almost 
any  soda  fountain.  It  means  a 
single  thing  comingfrom  a single 
source,  and  well  known  to  the 
community.  ’’ 

The  Coca-Cola  Cofflpaoy,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


rjHAD  TO  BE 


GOOD  TO  GET  WHERE  IT  IS 

I-CM 
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Mr.  Galsworthy  is  Concerned  with  the  Prisoner 

Escape,  by  John  Galsworthy.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  94  pp.  $1.00. 

Mr.  Galsworthy,  like  his  British  confrere,  the  indomitable  Mr.  Shaw,  must 
needs  be  concerned  in  his  dramatic  pieces  with  social  problems,  and  concerned  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  must  disregard  some  of  the  common  conventions  of  play- 
writing. For  Escape,  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  new  play  (now  successful  on  Broadway), 
is  “an  episodic  play  in  a prologue  and  two  parts.”  The  episodes  are  nine,  and  the 
characters  twenty-six.  The  chief  character  is  Matt  Denant,  who  in  defending  a 
prostitute  in  Hyde  Park,  accidentally  causes  the  murder  of  a policeman ; he  is 
caught,  but  escapes  from  imprisonment.  The  remaining  episodes  are  deft  scenes 
portraying  the  reactions  of  various  individuals  to  the  escaped  convict  and,  princi- 
pally, to  the  prison  system  and  to  social  justice.  The  play  ends  with  his  capture 
in  a church,  and  with  the  one  memorable  line  of  the  piece:  “It’s  one’s  decent  self 
one  can’t  escape.” 

This  reviewer  desires  to  add  his  voice  to  the  already  increasing  chorus  that  is 
saying : “Somehow  we  expected  more  of  Galsworthy.”  The  play  is  effective,  but 
perhaps  not  effective  enough.  The  actual  stage  business  is  clever  and  productive 
of  results.  It  seems  that  the  actual  fault  is  in  the  vapidity  of  the  characters  when 
regarded  in  the  light  of  the  burden  of  the  theme.  Matt  Denant  is  vigorous  enough, 
but  there  is  none  other  to  compete.  They  are  all  dull  people,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  Parson  and  Miss  Dora.  The  latter  immediately  encamps  upon  the 
attention,  but  the  episode  ends  too  quickly.  Escape,  nevertheless,  is  an  intelligent 
consideration  of  a phase  of  the  social  problem. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen 


Three  Short  Stories 

Ultra  Violet  Tales,  by  Silvio  Villa.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  154  pp.  $2.00. 

Silvio  Villa,  the  young  Italian  graduate  of  Turin  University,  who  has  mastered 
the  English  language  quite  thoroughly,  notwithstanding  his  brief  acquaintance  with 
America,  has  recited  three  unique  short  stories  in  Ultra  Violet  Tales. 

Keenly  observant,  motivated  by  the  passions  and  the  sensous  appreciations  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  youthful  outlook,  Mr.  Villa  tells  his  first  tale,  “Where  Is 
She  ?”,  in  so  convincing  a way  that,  despite  its  gross  impossibility  in  every  respect, 
the  reader  is  carried  rapidly  and  delightfully  to  the  end.  It  is  a ghost  story  of  the 
more  fantastic  type.  “Viola,”  another  of  the  stories,  is  based  upon  a singular 
instance  of  the  power  of  telepathy  and  relates  to  the  simultaneous  deaths  of  two 
lovers  separated  by  oceans  and  lands.  The  Tales  merit  attention  almost  solely 
for  the  several  places  in  which  beautiful  imagery  is  brought  out  in  the  courses  of 
rather  extravagant  plots. 

John  Paul  Lueas,  Jr. 
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Mother  and  Son 

The  Wayward  Man,  by  St.  John  Ervine.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  439  pp.  $2.50. 

Fate  weilds  its  grim  sceptre  in  the  life  of  each  character  in  The  Wayward  Man, 
a rather  loosely  constructed  narrative  of  desires,  disappointments,  and  failures. 
One  cannot  but  pity  Robert  Dunwoody,  whose  failure  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
life  of  a trader  finally  causes  him  to  yield  to  the  lure  of  the  sea.  The  life  of  a 
wanderer  only  brings  him  sordid  experiences  and  loss  of  self  respect.  He  returns 
to  Ireland  and  the  dominant  influence  of  his  mother.  His  marriage  to  Brenda  is  a 
mistake,  but  she  attracts  him  even  as  she  repels  him. 

The  termination  is  inevitable,  the  call  of  the  sea  is  too  strong.  As  a whole.  The 
Wayward  Man  is  a story  of  misfits  and  failures.  Mrs.  Dunwoody  is  the  one  strong 
character  in  the  book,  and  she  is  the  one  whose  heart  is  finally  broken  by  the  failure 
of  her  son. 

Lena  Brooks 

New  Light  on  the  Fall  of  Man 

Adam  and  Eve,  Though  He  Knew  Better,  by  John  Erskine.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
358  pp.  $2.50. 

In  Adam  and  Eve  Mr.  Erskine  has  again  modernized  one  of  the  ancient  leg- 
ends of  the  race.  Were  this  the  first  of  his  novels  it  would  probably  be  favored 
with  flattering  recognition;  but  coming  as  a successor  to  the  Trojan  story  and  the 
alluring  adventures  of  Galahad  the  latest  tale  seems  quite  gentle  and  sober.  It 
lacks  the  novelty  of  the  first  story  and  has  not  the  stir  and  action  of  Galahad. 
Adam  and  Eve  rambles  along  in  a sequence  of  dialogue  with  no  obvious  end  or 
purpose  in  view.  Mr.  Erskine’s  dialogues,  however,  are  always  charged  with  wit, 
irony,  and  sarcasm ; and  those  which  we  find  in  his  latest  book  are  no  exception. 

Adam,  Eve,  and  Lilith — this  was  the  first  “eternal  triangle.”  Lilith,  the  third 
woman,  unquestionably  occupied  the  apex.  She  bewildered  Adam  with  her  shock- 
ing ideas  and  bold  frankness,  yet  she  fascinated  him  with  her  charms.  She  was 
a patron  of  our  most  modern  ideas — the  original  exponent  of  companionate  mar- 
riage. To  Mother  Eve  this  adventuress  was  a snake  in  the  grass,  a wrecker  who 
was  contriving  to  steal  her  man.  “You  used  your  beauty,  not  to  inspire  but  to 
ensnare  him.  You  are  doing  what  you  can  to  break  up  our  home,”  she  accuses 
Lilith. 

Adam  was  necessarily  “head  man,”  but  he  played  the  part  cautiously  and  with 
faint  heart.  If  he  “knew  better,”  he  did  not  give  evidence  of  the  fact.  Beginning 
life  in  his  child-like  innocence  the  days  to  Adam  were  a series  of  jolts  and  sur- 
prises, and  he  never  did  become  reconciled  to  the  cruelties  of  the  world.  His  life 
was  strikingly  like  that  of  any  modern  man. 

As  a story  Adam  and  Eve  is  unworthy;  as  a study  of  the  fundamental  nature 
of  man  it  is  perhaps  more  effective ; but  as  either  it  is  a disappointment. 

John  0.  Redding,  Jr. 
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A Fairy  Tale  for  Grown-Ups 

The  Love  Child,  by  Edith  Olivier.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press.  208  pp.  $1.50. 

As  fanciful  and  delicate  as  the  pink  and  green  of  its  cover  is  this  little  tale  of 
the  fairy-child  Clarissa  who  was  created  from  the  imagination  of  a lonely  spinster. 
It  is  no  new  idea,  for  children  have  frequently  been  known  to  believe  in  an  invisible 
playmate ; but  to  this  reserved  woman  her  elfin  companion  was  so  real  that  at  last 
she  became  visible  to  everybody.  The  story  is  told  with  a simplicity  which  one 
realizes  was  attained  deliberately  and  with  effort. 

Clarissa  is  faintly  reminiscent  of  the  bird-girl  in  W.  H.  Hudson’s  Green  Manh 
sions,  although  she  is  a civilized  unreality  where  the  bird-girl  is  wild.  While  the 
ethereal  character  of  Clarissa  is  the  mainspring  of  the  book,  the  romantic  pic- 
ture of  English  country  life  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  A critical  reader  might  see  a 
slight  defect  in  unity  due  to  Clarissa’s  too  sudden  change  from  an  entirely  human 
girl  to  an  elfin  spirit. 

The  Love  Child  is  not  a serious  book;  it  contains  little  material  for  reflection. 
It  is  a fairy  story  for  grown-up  people,  and  they  must  put  away  their  mask  of 
sophistication  if  they  would  read  it  appreciatively. 

Helen  Chandler 


Emotion  and  Passion  Plus  Beauty 

Dream  of  a Woman,  by  Remy  de  Gourmont.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Lewis  Galantiere. 

New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  205  pp.  $2.50. 

The  Fifth  Child,  by  Klaus  Mann.  Translated  from  the  German  by  L.  A.  Shears.  New  York: 
Boni  and  Liveright.  141  pp.  $1.50. 

Eros  the  Slayer,  Two  Estonian  Tales,  by  Aino  Kallas.  Translated  from  tlie  Finnish  by  Alex 
Matson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  224  pp.  $2.00. 

Rob  Dream  of  a Woman  of  its  delicate  word  shading  and  there  is  little  remain- 
ing. The  same,  with  a difference,  may  be  said  of  Eros  the  Slayer,  in  which  there 
is  not  so  much  of  an  attempt  at  sophistication  as  in  the  de  Gourmont  novel.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Finnish  tales  is  Biblical  after  the  manner  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion. In  Klaus  Mann’s  The  Fifth  Child  there  is  a combination  of  the  tone  color  and 
emotional  experience  found  in  the  French  story,  and  the  restraint  of  word  choice 
and  strong  passion  felt  in  the  work  of  Madame  Kallas.  Despite  its  fantasy  The 
Fifth  Child  attains  a certain  grim  realism ; it  is,  indeed,  a dual  picture  of  life  and 
illusion. 

Eros  the  Slayer  is  pleasant  but  unprovocative  reading,  just  as  Dream  of  a 
Woman,  somewhat  hindered  by  its  literary  form  of  letters  exchanged  between 
characters,  is  emotional  rather  than  profound.  With  the  Mann  book  it  is  another 
matter.  Christiane’s  passion  for  Till  is  enough  to  make  the  story,  but  there  is  more ; 
there  is  the  glimpse  we  get  into  the  child-life  viewpoint  of  her  four  children  prior 
to  the  birth  of  the  fifth  child.  Something  disturbing  and  at  the  same  moment  beau- 
tiful marks  The  Fifth  Child  as  one  of  the  books  to  be  cherished  against  another  day. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
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Wt  It  a Grand  and  Glorious  Feelinf 


By  BRIGGS 


whem  Vilu'Re  AS  w\De  awake 

AS  A NIGHT  WATCHrHAM  \S 
Sv^ppoSEo  ~co  se 

^ 

Gee.'  I cam't 
e.vENj  ReAT> 


AnO  You  FinaluV  decide  To 

GET  VJP  AND  ^MOKe  AM 
OUD  COU-D 


I'M  glad  I’m  j 
j^OT  am  ESKIMO  I 
|ne  MIGHT'S  1 1 

are  six. 
months  loM6 
OP  there 


— ArsD  Yd?u  BAUvC  VOUR.  SMImS  ONi 

The  uv/imig  -roomv  tabl-e 
TrYimG  To  EinP  AnI  O-G-  THAT 
ISN'T  THERE- 


AMD  You  SUDDENLY  REMEMBEP 
You  LEFT  A PACK  IN  THe 
Door  Pocket  op  Your.  car. 


And  You  dash  OUT  TO  the 
GARAGE  IN  Your  PAOTArMAS 

1b  GET  IT Amo  fino  iTjf 


OH-H-m  BOV?  ain't  it  a 
Glor-r-r-’ous  F6EL»m’'7 


1928,  P.  Lorillerd  Co.,  Est.  1760 


.not  a cough  in  a carload 
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Two  Endings  and  a Beginning 

The  Happy  Ending,  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  New  York;  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  195  pp. 
$2.50. 

Selected  Poems  of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  edited  with  a memoir  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  247  pp.  $2.00. 

A White  Sail  Set, hy  Vwgmidi'LyntTvinstM.  New  York : Harold  Vinal.  67  pp.  $1.60. 

The  craftsmanship  of  two  such  poets  as  Miss  Guiney  and  Miss  Thomas  has 
been  so  long  accepted  that  interest  in  these  two  volumes  is  selective  rather  than 
critical.  Happy  Ending,  with  a dozen  poems  added,  stands  as  the  author  left  it  in 
the  first  edition  nineteen  years  ago,  but  the  Selected  Poems  of  Miss  Thomas, 
chosen  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  is  the  work  of  an  outside  hand.  And,  as  such  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  better.  There  is  a larger  body  of  new  material  in  the  Thomas  vol- 
ume ; a more  generous  choice  of  old  in  the  other. 

In  contrast  to  these  two  final  volumes  is  Mrs.  Tunstall’s  thin  but  rich  first  book, 
A White  Sail  Set.  Obvious  differences  make  contrast  rather  than  comparison  the 
order  here,  for  Mrs.  Tunstall  is  separated  by  a gulf  of  environment  as  well  as  years. 
The  lyric  quality  is  the  same,  the  verse  skill  nearly  equal,  the  difference  lying  in 
the  mental  and  social  attitude.  The  “Sonnets  of  an  Old  Town”  (Williamsburg, 
Va.),  “Over  One  Dying,”  and  the  negro  social  study,  “Brother,”  are  to  be  com- 
mended, as  is  the  title  poem,  “If  I Must  Remember.” 

As  a symbol  of  to-day  A White  Sail  Set  is  worthy  of  recommendation  to  that 
small,  select  group  of  poetry  lovers  who  find  and  appreciate  the  same  qualities  of 
beauty  in  the  work  of  older  poets  like  Miss  Guiney  and  Miss  Thomas. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 

Dismal  Drawings 

Trees  at  Night,  by  Art  Young.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  39  plates.  $3.00. 

This  book  has  no  redeeming  feature.  It  is  pure  slosh  from  center  to  dust-jacket, 
both  ways.  Evidently  compiled  with  the  idea  of  recording  some  of  the  transient, 
suggestive  forms  that  trees  assume  at  night,  the  artist  has  proceeded  about  his  task 
in  a heavy,  labored  fashion,  solemnly  twisting  his  helpless  trees  into  solid  monu- 
ments to  a torpid  imagination.  The  drawings  would  be  bad  enough  even  if  they 
were  not  so  blaringly  obvious,  for  their  style  offers  no  opportunity  for  even  the 
display  of  technique.  A child  with  a rather  high  I.  Q.  and  no  training  might  have 
done  them.  In  not  one  single  drawing  is  the  imagination  called  upon  to  seek  a 
hidden  form  or  meaning  in  the  various  jumbles  of  stark  or  leaved  branches ; the 
counterfeit  is  unmistakeable — it  is  the  first  thing  one  sees ; in  fact,  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  discover  the  tree  behind  the  lines  of  this  or  that  archangel,  camel,  golli- 
wog, or  what-not. 

Some  of  the  drawings  were  originally  useful  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  as 
space-fillers  under  continuations  of  stories  ’way  back  in  the  middle  of  the  adver- 
tising section.  But  surely  they  fulfilled  their  existence  there  and  should  have  been 
left  to  the  limbo  of  the  kindling-box,  not  boosted  back  to  haunt  the  public  in  book 
form.  j^alph  Fuller 
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One  of  Miss  Sinclair  s Impressions 

The  History  of  Anthony  Waring,  by  May  Sinclair.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  129  pp.  $1.50. 

Those  readers  wearied  of  the  predominant  tendency  in  current  fiction  toward 
the  erotic,  the  salacious  and  its  recurrent  emphasis  on  “complexes”  and  “fixations” 
will  welcome  Miss  Sinclair’s  latest  novel,  The  History  of  Anthony  Waring.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  women,  a series  of  them,  do  not  play  the  dominant  role  in 
Anthony’s  life.  They  do.  There  was  his  mother,  a shadowy  figure  in  his  earliest 
childhood,  who  dressed  in  crinoline  and  was  beautiful  and  understanding.  Then, 
there  was  Aunt  Sarah  “who  couldn’t  forget  what  she’d  given  up”  but  who  had  a 
passion  for  teaching  and  imbued  this  sensitive  and  somewhat  precocious  lad  with 
a love  of  books. 

“But  the  story  is  mainly  concerned,”  as  the  colorful  jacket  announces,  “with 
the  women  Anthony  loved — one  who  jilted  him;  one  who  lied  to  him;  one  who 
nursed  him,  and  married  him,  and  for  whom  he  made  his  great  renunciation ; one 
who  loved  him.”  In  fact  it  seems  that  the  story  is  devised  only  to  serve  the  author 
with  an  excuse,  if  one  is  needed,  to  depict  with  deft,  subtle,  and  somewhat  caustic 
strokes  the  characters  of  these  women.  The  hero  undergoes  no  great  violent  up- 
heavals of  spirit  but  accepts  calmly  and  without  question  what  for  him  is  the  inevi- 
table. The  style  is  simple,  lucid,  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  book. 

5".  Warlick 

Mr.  Lippman  Speaking 

Men  of  Destiny,  by  Walter  Lippman,  with  illustrations  by  Rollins  Kirby.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  244  pp.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Lippman  is  essentually  a man  of  affairs ; he  is  one  of  those  rare  geniuses 
with  the  foresight  to  see  where  he  is  going  and  the  insight  to  see  how  he  is  getting 
there.  In  Men  of  Destiny  he  has  neatly,  perhaps  too  neatly,  summed  up  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  political  affairs  as  characterized  by  the  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields. 

To  those  prompted  by  purely  literary  incentive  Mr.  Lippman  will  appeal  be- 
cause of  his  lucid,  concise  style  and  the  personal  touch  which  he  manages  to  impart 
to  his  character  sketches.  He  might  be  accused  of  party  partiality,  for  he  thor- 
oughly and  deftly  destroys  the  God  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Mellon,  and  is 
frankly  laudatory  when  he  turns  to  A1  Smith.  Mr.  Mellon  and  Mr.  Borah  both 
blunder,  with  Mr.  Mellon  getting  slightly  the  better,  probably  because  Mr.  Borah 
has  not  had  such  splendid  opportunities  to  blunder  as  Mr.  Mellon  though  he  does 
make  the  best  of  what  opportunity  offers  him. 

But  we  would  not  criticize  his  conclusions,  they  bear  all  the  ear-marks  of  an 
intelligent  sympathy  which  can  apply  and  wield  skillfully  the  rod  of  correction. 
The  gist  of  Mr.  Lippman’s  remarks  is  that  America  has  fallen  unconsciously  into 
the  high  place  of  world  affairs  and  is  wallowing  in  gross  ignorance  and  careless- 
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ness ; that  what  she  needs  is  criticism  that  will  snatch  the  sacred  idols  of  American 
thought  from  their  pedestals  and  replace  them  with  a conscious  and  enlightened 
policy.  On  foreign  relations,  war,  Pan-Americanism,  and  A1  Smith  the  author 
has  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 

Spencer  Bell 


That  Man  Heine,  by  Lewis  Browne  with  the  collaboration  of  Elsa  Weihl.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  420  pp.  $3.00. 

Mr.  Browne  has  supplied  a long-felt  need.  Certainly  the  general  store  of  good 
biographies  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  has  been  characterized  by  a sad 
dearth  of  material  on  Heinrich  Heine.  Newer  Heine  scholars  have  been  diligent  in 
the  Rhineland,  but  the  assimilation  of  material  and  its  construction  into  a biography 
of  the  newer  kind  have  waited,  so  it  seemed,  for  Mr.  Lewis  Browne,  who  captured 
some  few  laurels  with  his  This  Believing  World. 

All  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  successes,  failures,  loves,  mad  experiences,  and 
what-not  of  the  German  lyric  poet  and  clever  satirist  are  recorded  with  infinite 
care  to  detail  as  well  as  to  modern  interest.  The  poet’s  habits  of  writing,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  biographer,  are  strange  to  those  of  us  who  are  fervent  worshippers 
at  Heine’s  shrine,  disillusioning  they  are : so  spontaneous  we  had  thought  him. 
His  Semitic  difficulties  are  related  with  a pleasant  sympathy,  but  for  Mathilde,  the 
poet’s  wife,  Mr.  Browne  has  no  affection  and  absolutely  no  sympathy.  Even 
Heine’s  intense  fidelity  is  no  softening  influence  upon  the  author. 

The  volume  is  written  in  impeccable  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  modern 
modes  of  biograph y-wri ting : there  are  sparkle  and  raciness,  some  idol-shattering, 
but  not  too  much.  Despite  the  bibliography,  index,  and  scholarly  illustrations,  by 
some  malicious  trick  of  either  writing  or  author’s  attitude  there  is  frequently  creep- 
ing into  the  pages  a slight  tone  of  superficiality.  But  the  book  is  worth  the  read- 
ing, and  the  three  dollars. 

B.  B.  C. 

Willie' s Story  In  Verse 

Willie  Lamberton,  by  Elizabeth  Manning.  New  York : The  Macmillan  Co.  64  pp.  $1.25. 

Miss  Manning  has  chosen  as  the  setting  for  her  narrative  in  verse  a farm  com- 
munity, drawing  her  characters  from  this  simple  environment.  Willie  Lamberton, 
the  principle  figure,  is  an  awkward  but  sensitive  individual  with  whom  the  reader 
sympathizes  but  never  quite  understands.  The  remaining  characters  seem  to  lose 
identity  in  serving  to  bring  out  the  characteristics  of  Willie.  Briefly  summarized, 
the  book  is  a character  study. 

In  spots  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  creating  excellent  descriptive  touches  that 
have  decided  finish.  As  a whole,  however,  the  frequent  inversion  of  the  normal 
word  order  makes  the  verse  seem  rather  archaic.  Though  Willie  Lamberton  has 
no  outstanding  feature,  it  offers  an  hour  of  diverting  reading. 

Rebecca  Kirkpatrick 
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Acknowledg?nent  of  Books  Received 

The  Art  of  Theatre-Going , John  Drinkwater.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.;  211  pp 
$3.00. 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  Thornton  Wilder.  Albert  and  Charles  Boni; 
235  pp.  $2.50. 

Vestal  Fire,  Compton  Mackenzie.  George  H.  Doran.  $2.50. 

Castles  in  Spain,  John  Galsworthy.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons ; 263  pp.  $2.00. 
The  Changing  South,  William  J.  Robertson.  Boni  and  Liveright ; 311  pp.  $3.00. 
The  Music  Makers,  Murrell  Edmonds.  Harold  Vinal,  Ltd. ; 185  pp.  $2.(X). 
Chosen  Poems,  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  ; 355  pp.  $1.00. 
Palace  of  Silver,  Kate  S.  McKinney.  Harold  Vinal,  Ltd. ; 128  pp.  $2.00. 


Advance  Notes 

Among  the  books  to  be  reviewed  next  month  are  two  books  on  and  about  the  South.  The 
first  is  William  J.  Robertson’s  The  Changing  South;  as  a study  of  certain  social,  political,  and 
industrial  trends  in  the  South  to-day,  it  will  remind  many  people  of  Edwin  Mims’  The  Ad- 
vancing South,  but  it  has  a different  tone.  The  other  volume  is  Isa  Glenn’s  Southern  Charon,  a 
novel  concerning  twenty-four  hours  in  the  life  of  a Southern  mother  and  of  her  two  daughters. 
Miss  Glenn  is  the  author  of  Heat,  and  Little  Pitchers.  Like  Frances  Newman,  she  is  an 
Atlantan. 

There  will  also  be  a short  estimate  oi  The  Music  Makers,  by  Murrell  Edmunds,  the  setting 
of  which  is  Lynchburg,  Virginia;  and  of  The  Palace  of  Silver,  a new  collection  of  verse  by 
an  Alabama  poet,  Kate  Slaughter  McKinney. 

Those  interested  in  the  reactions  and  comments  of  John  Drinkwater  on  the  present  state 
of  the  theatre  and  in  his  attitude  on  attendance  at  dramatic  performances  wall,  perhaps,  be 
interested  in  the  estimate  to  be  accorded  his  latest  book  of  essays  on  The  Art  of  Theatre- 
Going.  There  will,  in  addition,  be  notices  on  John  Galsworthy’s  Castles  in  Spain,  a group  of 
his  essays  on  literary  topics,  and  of  Leonard  Woolf’s  latest  gathering  of  critical  Essays. 


>- 
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IV ho  they  are^  etc. 

The  following  four  lines  are  inscribed  in  a book  belonging  to  Ralph  Fuller, 
a gift  from  R.  P.  Harriss,  a former  editor  of  the  Archive,  to  the  artist  who  does 
the  frontispieces  for  this  magazine.  The  quotation  is  self  explanatory. 

/ have  a liking,  old, 

For  thee,  though  manifold 
Stories  / know  are  told 
Not  to  thy  credit. 

* * * Charles  W.  Ferguson,  once  a minister,  is  now  connected  with  the 

Doubleday,  Doran  Publishers.  His  prose  articles  are  published  in  sundry  period- 
icals, including  the  Mercury  and  the  Southwest  Review  * * * A.  Evelyn 

Newman  is  Dean  of  Women  in  Colorado  State  Teachers  College  * * * 

Thirst  is  one  of  a number  of  impressions  which  Bernard  H.  Jones,  a Duke  stu- 
dent, has  brought  back  from  a tour  of  the  East  * * * Though  a native  North 

Carolinian,  Helen  Poteat  Stallings,  the  poet,  has  been  living  now  for  a few 
years  in  that  pleasant  country  California,  where  her  husband’s  plays  are  filmed 
* * * “Am  now  domiciled  among  the  w.k.  mountains  of  western  N.  C. — for 

life  I hope !”  writes  Joy  Kime  Benton,  who  contributes  the  short  story  in  this 
number.  She  was  graduated  from  Salem  College,  later  studied  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, has  contributed  to  Theatre  Magazine,  Poet  Lore,  etc.,  and  now  divides  her 
time  between  Sanford  and  Hendersonville,  North  Carolina.  Like  Helen  Poteat 
Stallings,  North  Carolina  is  the  state  of  her  nativity  * * * Dill.xrd  Stokes, 

of  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Courier  Journal,  wrote  Unsoiled  in  the  December 
Archive  * * Virginia  McCormick’s  essay  Remembered  Moments  no  doubt  led 

to  the  composition  of  Unremembered  Moments,  the  verse  by  Opal  Winstead, 
who  is  studying  at  Duke  * * * Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr.,  who  has  been  pub- 

lished before  in  the  Archive,  is  another  Alabama  poet.  Incidentally,  he  is  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  * * * Margaret  Tod  Ritter  has  achieved  an  enviable 

reputation  as  an  excellent  poet  and  needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine, for  her  verses  have  often  appeared  herein  * * * Definition  comes  from 

the  pen  of  Elsie  Louise  Williamson,  a new  student  at  Duke  * * * J^y  B. 

Hubbell,  professor  at  Duke,  and  a friend  of  Carl  Sandburg,  gives  us  an  estimate 
of  the  poet’s  new  book  * * * John  O.  Redding,  Jr.,  follows  up  the  earlier 

John  Erskine  books  with  the  review  of  Adam  and  Eve  * * * The  other  re- 

views are  done  by  Duke  students. 
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EN  NOIR 

Soon  there  will  appear  in  this  magazine  two  plays  that  have  been 
written  for  you.  Both  give  intimate  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  negro 
people,  but  from  very  different  viewpoints.  One  is  a comedy  dealing 
with  that  portion  of  the  race  who  dwell  in  Harlem  apartments ; the  other 
is  a tragedy  dealing  with  those  who  live  in  Texas  shanties.  Eulalie 
Spence,  of  New  York,  has  written  Episode,  the  comedy,  and  Weldon 
Stone,  of  Texas,  has  written  Home,  the  tragedy.  Read  them. 
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Country  Woman 

By  Lucia  Trent 

These  things  she  wanted : 

A cottage  of  her  own 
With  climbing  honeysuckles, 
And  a lawn  neat-mown; 

With  jams  and  jellies  glistening 
In  a red  and  golden  row, 

And  a tall  pile  of  linen 
The  color  of  snow. 

With  rugs  like  ladies  have 
To  decorate  the  floor, 

And  a man’s  hat  hanging 
From  a hook  on  the  door. 

The  lawn  is  neat-mown. 

The  jellies  are  in  store. 

But  the  man’s  hat  has  gone 
From  the  hook  on  the  door. 

Perhaps  a stranger  passing 
By  her  small  trim  gate 
Would  say  her  cottage  walls 
Were  strong  and  straight. 

But  no  one  knows 
They  have  crumbled  apart. 

And  the  ruins  have  fallen 
On  a woman’s  heart. 


Ace  of  Spades 

By  Jennings  Graham  King 


I 


HE  LATE-AFTERNOON  sun  cast  its  slanting  rays  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  small  court-room,  illuminating  with  its  gentle 
radiance  the  figures  of  the  spectators,  the  small  group  of  lawyers 
gathered  inside  the  railing,  the  sleepy  jury  in  the  box,  and  the  ex- 
pressionless face  of  the  judge  as  he  read  his  evening  newspaper.  Shin- 
ing into  the  eyes  of  the  negro  prisoner  sitting  beside  the  vacant  chair  of 
his  attorney,  it  revealed  a blank  and  child-like  countenance.  He  blinked 
his  eyes,  and  turned  away  from  the  light.  Then,  passing  on,  the  light 
.shone  on  the  face  of  the  defense  attorney  as  he  earnestly  addressed  the 
jury,  on  whom  he  seemed  to  be  making  no  impression. 

Outside  was  the  peacefulness  and  the  quietness  of  a small  Southern 
town.  In  one  of  the  tall  old  trees  on  the  court-house  lawn  sparrows 
twittered  noisily,  yet  contentedly,  while  the  luxuriant  green  grass  of 
the  lawn  gave  out  a pleasant  smell — fresh,  clean.  From  a blue  and 
cloudless  sky  the  sun  seemed  to  give  a clear,  but  soft  light.  The  scent 
of  roses  was  wafted  up  to  the  court-room  window.  Occasionally  an 
automobile  passed  in  the  street.  Peace  was  there,  a sleepy  and  contented 
peace. 

In  the  room,  too,  the  same  drowsy  quietness  prevailed,  unmarred 
by  the  fact  that  a man  was  here  on  trial  for  his  life.  In  the  windows 
several  small  urchins,  shirts  open  at  the  throat,  and  face  and  legs  grimy 
with  dirt,  frequently  looked  from  the  speaker  and  the  prisoner  out  on 
the  lawn  to  smile  at  a playmate  who  was  passing  by,  and  then  looked 
back  again.  Two  or  three  grew  tired,  and  went  out.  Their  places  were 
taken  by  others  like  them  who  wandered  curiously  in. 

On  the  right  the  whites  were  seated;  on  the  left  the  negroes.  The 
dominant  race  was  represented  by  a picturesque  group  scattered  on  the 
seats  and  gathered  most  thickly  near  the  front  and  middle.  Here  a 
young  mill  worker  dressed  in  dirty  overalls,  with  tousled  hair  and 
unshaven  face,  alternately  listened  at  the  lawyer’s  speech,  and  gazed 
vacantly  round  at  his  companions.  There  by  the  window  a large,  heavy- 
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set  farmer  from  the  surrounding  country  dozed  with  his  head  sunk  on 
his  chest,  occasionally  giving  a kind  of  smothered  grunt  as  he  shook  his 
head  to  dislodge  a fly  which  droned  by  his  ear.  On  the  rear  seat  a group 
of  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  stamped  with  the  indelible  impress  of 
the  Southern  cotton  mill,  smiled  at  the  unshaven  boy  on  the  front  seat 
through  full,  scarlet  lips,  showing  teeth  which  would  soon  be  yellowed 
by  the  use  of  snuff. 

Inside  the  railing  at  the  front  of  the  room  and  opposite  the  jury  box 
three  lawyers  leaned  across  a table,  talking  in  low  tones.  Another  had 
tilted  his  chair  against  the  railing,  and,  with  feet  propped  upon  a table, 
was  reading  an  afternoon  newspaper.  A tall,  loose-jointed  attorney 
with  baggy  trousers  talked  to  the  judge  in  low,  earnest  tones.  The 
negro  prisoner  turned,  and  looked  around  the  room.  The  peace  of  the 
mellow  sunlight  and  the  sleepy  air  of  the  place  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  left  the  seats  were  well  filled  by  a dusky  crowd  which  leaned 
forward,  and  gazed  with  a kind  of  vacant,  childish  curiosity  at  the  scene. 
The  men,  for  the  most  part,  were  dressed  in  faded  blue  overalls  and 
faded  blue  shirts.  The  women,  attired  in  cheap  and  tawdry  finery, 
showed  the  striking  contrast  of  white  face-powder,  heavily  coated  lips 
and  flamboyantly  rouged  cheeks  against  the  swarthy  background  of 
dark  skin. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  row  from  the  front  a little  dried-up  old 
negro  mammy,  old-fashioned  bonnet  pulled  low  over  her  head,  looked 
first  at  her  son  in  the  prisoner’s  dock,  then  at  the  lawyer  who  spoke  for 
him,  and  then  back  to  her  son  again  with  a look  of  dumb,  animal-like 
misery  upon  her  wrinkled  old  face.  She  wore  none  of  the  cheap  finery 
affected  by  the  younger  negroes,  for  she  was  old,  and  had  ceased  to  care 
about  personal  appearance.  The  boy  of  twenty-three  was  the  last  of 
many  children.  Well-worn,  much  frayed,  and  exceedingly  dirty  high- 
topped  shoes,  which  had  been  in  style  two  or  three  years  since,  hung 
rather  loosely  upon  her  feet,  which  were  encased  in  faded  black  cotton 
stockings.  A checked  gingham  dress  and  the  old-fashioned  bonnet 
completed  the  picture  of  what  she  was — an  old,  country  mammy. 

The  white  folks  wanted  to  kill  her  Will,  send  him  way  off  to  Raleigh, 
or  some  such  place  to  have  him  hanged,  or  ’lectrocuted,  or  something. 
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She  didn’t  know  why.  He  had  always  been  a good  boy.  Wasn’t  a 
smarter  nigger  anywhere.  Why,  he  could  plow  almost  as  good  as  his 
daddy  by  the  time  he  was  twelve.  Always  had  been  smart.  Didn’t 
Marse  John  say  so?  They  said  he  had  killed  old  man  Sam  Green, 
but  didn’t  anybody  know  he  didn’t  do  it.  Why,  he  wouldn’t  hurt  any- 
body. Now  she  had  signed  some  kind  of  paper  giving  away  most  of 
her  cotton  before  she  even  made  it  to  pay  the  lawyer  man  that  Marse 
John  had  said  she  must  have  to  tell  the  white  folks  about  Will.  He’d 
be  back  after  to-day  to  help  her  gather  the  crop.  The  lawyer  man  had 
told  her  so  in  a very  important  tone  of  voice. 

The  lawyer  was  talking  now.  “Why,  gentleman  of  the  jury,  poor, 
old  Will  over  here  is  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  but  he’s  a good  negro. 
He  didn’t  do  that,  and  you  know  it.”  His  arm  went  up  in  a dramatic 
gesture;  and,  turning  away  from  the  jury,  he  faced  the  spectators,  as  if 
asking  them  for  confirmation  of  his  statements.  He  was  a very  short 
and  very  thin  man  of  middle  age  with  a voice  much  too  large  and 
patronizing  for  his  diminutive  stature.  He  was  given  to  dramatic 
gestures  and  dramatic  statements,  and  spoke  too  much  to  the  court-room 
crowd,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  case,  and  too  little  to  the  jury, 
who  had  everything  to  do  with  it.  The  fat  juror  in  shirt  sleeves,  sitting 
on  the  end  of  the  front  row  was  frankly  drowsy,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  the  little  man’s  flood  of  eloquence.  An  air  of  apathy  sat  heavily  upon 
the  jury  box.  The  lawyer  seemed  incompetent,  or  perhaps  helpless, 
before  the  attitude  of  the  jury.  Seeing  his  failure,  he  directed  his 
efiforts  still  more  to  the  spectators. 

Even  the  old  negro  mammy  sensed  something  of  his  helplessness, 
but  could  not  quite  understand  it.  The  prisoner  shifted  in  his  chair. 
The  unshaven  boy  on  the  front  seat  tip-toed  to  the  girls,  and  whispered 
a moment.  They  smiled,  rose,  and  went  out.  The  small  boys  were  gone. 
The  sun  had  sunk  lower,  and  the  room  was  becoming  dark.  Over  the 
judge’s  stand  the  large  hanging  light  had  been  turned  on,  and  was  cast- 
ing a yellow  light  over  his  desk  as  he  sketched  a brief  outline  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury. 

The  defense  attorney  had  closed  his  argument,  and  was  returning 
to  his  chair,  mopping  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief.  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  would  soon  be  time  for  supper.  He  hoped  the  prosecuting 
attorney  would  not  talk  long. 
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The  latter,  a large,  firmly-built  man  in  his  early  thirties  with  jet- 
black,  unruly  hair,  and  with  a dark  beard  showing  beneath  the  freshly 
shaven  skin,  walked  quickly  over  to  the  jury  rail,  and  began  to  speak. 
Quick,  cool  efficiency  showed  in  his  movements  and  in  the  crispness  of 
his  deep,  bass  voice.  The  jury  shifted  in  their  chairs,  sat  up,  and  took 
notice.  He  talked  on  for  a few  minutes,  then  closed  abruptly,  and  took 
his  seat. 

In  a flat,  dry,  monotonous  voice  the  judge  began  his  charge.  “Before 
the  law  all  men  are  equal ; it  respects  none.  Of  the  poor  it  does  not  take 
advantage ; for  the  rich  it  has  no  favors.  It  can  see  no  color  line ; before 
it  white  and  black  are  one.  It  makes  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  creed.  It  is  just,  impartial.”  . , . 

The  jury  went  out.  All  the  court-room  lights  were  on  now.  The 
negro  mammy  sat  dazed,  helpless  and  miserable.  Tiny  beads  of  per- 
spiration stood  out  on  the  prisoner’s  forehead,  and  glistened  damply  in 
the  yellow  light  which  beat  down  upon  him.  The  crowd  was  growing 
restless  as  it  waited.  On  the  left,  negro  girls  moved  restlessly,  smiled, 
and  giggled  at  the  amorous  looks  and  whispered  words  of  dusky  swains. 
The  judge  rapped  for  order. 

The  jury  was  filing  back  into  the  room.  “Gentlemen,  have  you 
arrived  at  your  verdict  ?” 

“We  have,  your  honor.” 

There  was  a pause.  The  crowd  sat  tense,  keeping  a silence  so  great 
that  one  could  have  heard  a pin  drop.  The  prisoner’s  eyes  showed  white, 
and  beside  him  the  little  attorney  cleared  his  throat. 

“We  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  your 
honor.” 

The  lawyers  gathered  up  their  papers,  and  went  out.  The  defense 
attorney  was  talking  in  a low  tone  to  the  judge,  who  was  putting  on 
his  hat.  Then  he,  too,  went  out.  He  hoped  supper  would  not  be  late. 
The  crowd  drifted  out,  taking  with  it  the  old  negro  mammy,  who  was 
sobbing  uncomprehendingly.  . . . 

The  room  was  dark.  Through  the  open  windows  the  silvery  light 
of  a summer  moon  fell  upon  the  empty  seats,  and  cast  weird  shadows 
upon  the  walls.  The  chirp  of  insects  and  the  scent  of  roses  floated  up 
from  the  lawn  below. 
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From  A New-Made  Grave 

By  Rebecca  Kirkpatrick 

I wish  that  I had  read  that  little  book. 

The  yellow  of  its  jacket  was  so  bright 
It  gleamed  from  out  the  crowd  of  dusty  browns 
Like  friendly  light. 

Between  those  covers  must  have  been  encased 
A taste  of  some  mad  joy  or  frantic  fear; 

I might  have  pondered  on  its  wisdom  now. 

How  thick  the  dust  is  here ! 
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Baudelaire  and  Forty  Years 

By  W iLLiAM  Bandy 

Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  known  widely  for  his  works  on  the  French 
Symbolists,  has  recently  published  a companion  volume  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Baudelaire’s  Prose  and  Poetry  which  appeared  last  year  chez 
Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a discussion  of  the 
honesty  of  the  translator’s  motives  in  affixing  the  title  “The  Letters  of 
Baudelaire”  to  one  of  the  volumes  (arbitrarily  chosen)  of  letters  written 
to  his  mother,  thereby  neglecting  some  of  the  most  revealing  docu- 
ments of  the  entire  correspondence,  to  be  found  in  still  a third  untrans- 
lated collection  of  letters  written  to  various  people — including  his  in- 
timate comrades,  his  literary  associates,  and  his  mistress.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Symons  desired  (and  this  is  not  my  own  idea)  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  shooing  off  readers  with  a title  that  would  reveal  the  nature  of  this 
correspondence.  The  public  at  large  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
poet  with  such  a lurid  legend  in  a filial  role. 

It  is  not  difficult,  for  one  who  has  observed  the  evolution  of  the 
public  estimate  of  Baudelaire,  to  comprehend  Mr.  Symons’  great  inter- 
est in  this  great  poet  ( and  prosateur ! ) , whose  greatness  is  such  that  he 
has  served  as  inspiration  and  master  to  many  widely  different  literary 
movements.  The  Realists,  Decadents,  Symbolists,  and  Parnassians,  at 
one  time  or  another,  founded  their  manifestos  on  principles  which  he 
had  laid  down.  Each  group  took  from  the  ensemble  of  his  pronounce- 
ments those  which  were  most  suited  to  their  organization.  Mr.  Symons’ 
set,  the  fin  de  siecle  writers  in  England,  were  doubtless  made  acquainted 
with  the  Fleurs  du  mol  by  their  fore-runner,  Swinburne,  whose  debt 
to  Baudelaire  he  acknowledged  in  a fine  article  in  the  Spectator  of  1862. 
Wilde,  whose  pilferings  are  notorious,  helped  himself  to  Baudelaire; 
George  Moore  and  Arthur  Machen  were  well  acquainted  with  his  works. 
In  Mr.  .Symons’  earlier  verse  there  is  no  mistaking  the  accent  or  the 
model.  The  nature  of  Baudelaire’s  influence  on  these  men  does  not  defy 
analysis ; only  a limited  number  of  Baudelaire’s  poems  need  be  studied  to 
show  clearly  the  attraction  he  held  for  them.  La  Charogne,  of  course, 
was  the  great  favorite;  then  such  pieces  as  Les  Metamorphoses  du 
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vampire,  Les  Bijoux,  and  Les  Litanies  de  Satan.  The  pictural,  and  the 
macabre;  the  satanic  pose  and  the  cult  of  evil — these  were  the  aspects 
that  were  admired  by  Mr.  Symons  and  his  contemporaries  in  England. 

To  this  day,  the  same  interpretation  of  Baudelaire’s  work  reigns  in 
this  country;  largely  because  it  is  still  Mr.  Symons’  conception  of 
Baudelaire,  and  Mr.  Symons’  sets  the  pace  in  criticism  on  this  subject. 
The  rest  of  the  world  has  changed,  however,  and  in  France  this  super- 
ficial view  has  been  abandoned  even  in  the  most  academic  circles.  Writ- 
ers as  modern  as  Paul  Valery  and  Andre  Gide  proclaim  the  poet  of  the 
Fleurs  du  mal  the  greatest  of  the  preceding  century.  Nearly  every 
French  poet  for  the  past  fifty  years  has  undergone  his  influence — an 
influence  which  is  still  alive.  And  only  the  illiterate  still  speak  of  the 
Baudelaire  legend  with  any  seriousness. 

The  reason  Mr.  Symons’  translations  are  not  suited  to  the  modern 
reader  has  been  stated  with  acumen  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  in  an  article 
printed  in  the  Dial  last  summer:  “He  [Mr.  Symons]  is  typical  of  the 
Nineties.”  To  say  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Mr.  Symons’  is  an 
anachronism,  for  we  of  the  generation  d'apres-guerre  are  interested  in 
that  of  the  Nineties  merely  as  an  already  distant  date  in  literary  history. 
The  Baudelaire  of  Mr.  .Symons  might  well  be  illustrated  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley’s  drawings:  our  Baudelaire  needs  no  artist  to  complement 
his  images,  for  we  are  less  occupied  with  images.  A musician  would 
stand  a better  chance  of  approximating  the  Baudelairian  spirit,  if  its 
harmonies  were  not  sufficient  unto  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  poet  of  the  Fleurs  du  mal,  but  the  art-critic 
who  first  realized  the  importance  of  Manet  and  Delacroix,  the  musical 
critic  who  defended  Wagner  at  a time  when  Paris  was  hooting  him, 
whom  we  admire  and  wonder  at  today.  The  two  little  books  on  the 
Salons  of  1845  and  1846,  which  Mr.  Symons  did  not  see  fit  to  include 
in  his  translation  of  the  “complete  works”  of  Baudelaire,  are  now 
heralded  as  masterpieces  of  the  genre,  and  their  author  is  likened  to 
Diderot.  To  quote  Mr.  Eliot:  “Baudelaire  is  one  of  the  few  poets 
who  wrote  nothing,  either  prose  or  verse,  that  is  negligible.”  It  is 
deplorable  but  true,  that  even  Mr.  Symons’  translation  of  the  Fleurs  du 
mal,  a masterpiece  unique  in  any  literature,  is  pitiably  truncated.  If 
this  were  the  work  of  a man  of  little  importance,  it  would  be  frightful: 
as  that  of  Mr.  Symons,  it  is  unpardonable. 


The  King  Has  Said  The  Dread 
Black  Mass 

By  Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr. 

The  King  has  said  the  dread  black  mass 
With  bacchanalian  revelry. 

The  false  priests  turn  the  cross  and  pass 
The  chalice  to  a harlotry. 

The  sparrows  hush,  each  blade  of  grass 
Trembles  at  this  blasphemy. 

The  King  has  said  the  dread  black  mass 
With  bacchanalian  revelry. 

Ye  humble  men  of  heart,  alas. 

Pray  the  saints  in  their  pity. 

To  intercede  for  our  country. 

For  with  the  holy  gold  and  brass 
The  King  has  said  the  dread  black  mass. 
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Query 


“What  is  a soul?”  A far  voice  sang. 

Came  the  answer — “Tender  pain, 
.Sough  of  the  wind,  wheel  of  a gull. 
Silver  leaves  in  summer  rain.” 


John  Brewster. 


Inversion 

The  tawny  stars  transfixed  in  space 
Silently  watch  the  moon’s  bright  face ; 

They  seem  to  lie  in  luxurious  rest 
Against  the  glowing  heaven’s  breast : 

Like  gilded  raindrops  which  by  force 
Have  inverted  their  downward  course. 

And  as  though  the  powers  to  defy 
Have  spattered  now  against  the  sky. 

Gerald  M.  Crona. 
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Confessional 

By  Virginia  McCormick 


1 


'^HERE  IS  no  pleasure  in  outliving  your  own  generation,  is  there?” 
The  Judge  smiled,  but  it  was  a smile  masking  unshed  tears. 

“The  people  who  come  after  think  so  differently.  Somehow  I had 
always  felt  that  Jim  and  I would  grow  old  together,  sitting  by  the  fire 
on  winter  nights,  with  a little  glass  of  something  hot,  recalling  for 
each  other  the  days  of  our  youth.  Not  that  we  had  a very  wild  or  excit- 
ing youth ; the  fact  that  it  was  ours  was  the  reason  of  its  never  failing 
interest. 

“Leslie  and  his  wife  are  always  good  to  me  and  I potter  around 
among  the  musty  law  books  in  my  old  office  while  Leslie  receives  his 
clients  in  the  next  room  with  a spruce,  business-like  manner  that  would 
have  looked  like  putting  on  airs  when  I was  young.  Sometimes  I go 
over  to  Jim’s  office  when  my  Jim  is  on  his  rounds  but  it  makes  me 
sadder  to  see  young  Jim  in  his  place  than  it  ever  does  to  watch  Leslie 
as  a man  of  affairs  in  my  newly  decorated  office  suite,  though,  bless  you, 
it  was  only  two  rooms  when  I had  them  and  never  dignified  by  such 
a fancy  name.” 

The  Judge  was  silent  for  a while  and  I could  see  by  the  way  his  face 
worked  that  he  was  too  much  moved  to  talk,  but  he  recovered  his  poise, 
that  poise  which  seems  so  easy  to  old  people  and  so  impossible  to  us, 
and  went  on  as  if  he  had  not  stopped. 

“It  is  ten  years  since  Jim  died.  He  had  been  through  the  typhoid 
epidemic  and  was  worn  out.  He  stopped  at  our  house  about  dusk  and 
we  begged  him  to  stay  for  supper  but  he  said  there  were  too  many  sick 
people  still  to  see.  You  remember  Miss  Ann,  his  old  maid  sister  who 
kept  his  house  for  him  as  well  as  she  knew  how  ? She  said  afterwards 
that  she  heard  him  put  the  Ford  in  the  garage  about  eleven  o’clock,  and 
a little  later  the  poking  of  the  wood  fire  aroused  her,  but  she  did  not 
call  to  him  as  she  had  put  a plate  of  sandwiches  on  the  little  table  with 
his  tobacco  and  left  a kettle  of  hot  water  on  the  kitchen  stove.  They 
found  him  next  morning  in  front  of  the  burnt  out  ashes.  He  looked 
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like  a tired  little  boy  who  had  fallen  asleep.  He  hated  getting  old  and 
being  unable  to  help  people,  so  we  tried  to  make  each  other  believe  we 
were  glad  he  did  not  have  to,  but  I have  missed  him  more  each  day.” 

I had  never  heard  the  Judge  talk  so  long  before.  I was  on  my  way 
home  when  he  came  out  of  Doctor  Jim’s  office  and  he  crossed  the  street 
to  join  me.  I live  alone  and  am  always  glad  of  his  company,  so  I urged 
him  to  go  into  the  house  with  me  and  he  seemed  glad  to  go,  as  if  he 
did  not  want  to  be  by  himself.  The  weather  was  warm  and  all  the 
windows  were  open  to  the  sweet  June  air  with  its  smell  of  mignonette 
and  crisp  Harrison  roses,  small  and  golden,  that  Mother  had  planted 
and  that  I keep  trimmed  and  dug  around  as  she  did.  She  left  me  her 
love  of  gardening  and  I never  let  June  catch  me  without  mignonette  and 
candytuft  in  the  long  borders;  it  would  seem  as  if  I were  unfaithful 
to  her  trust.  The  Judge  likes  to  lean  over  the  little  blue  Canton  bowls 
and  draw  in  great  whiffs  of  their  fragrance.  He  was  in  love  with 
Mother  before  he  married  her  best  friend,  but  he  does  not  know  that  I 
know  it.  He  is  too  loyal  to  his  wife’s  memory  to  mention  it.  We  often 
sit  for  an  hour  or  so  with  only  an  occasional  sentence  being  exchanged. 
Mother  seems  very  near  at  these  times — almost  as  if  I could  touch  her — 
and  I wonder  if  the  Judge  too  feels  her  there.  The  old  colored  woman 
who  cooks  for  me  lived  here  when  I was  a small  boy  and  she  tries  to 
keep  things  as  Mother  had  them,  but  a man  misses  the  deft  touches  of 
a woman  who  loves  him,  without  knowing  quite  what  is  lacking. 

Tonight  the  Judge  was  in  a different  mood  from  his  usual  one;  he 
wanted  to  talk.  That  was  quite  evident  and  he  flitted  from  one  subject 
to  another,  but  always  came  back  to  Doctor  Jim,  who  had  brought  me 
into  the  world  and  was  the  person  who  had  saved  my  life  when  I had 
croup  and  later  typhoid.  He  also  saved  my  mother’s  reason,  I think, 
when  my  father  was  killed  in  the  railway  accident.  The  Judge  forgets 
at  times  how  well  I knew  Doctor  Jim  and  makes  many  obvious  explana- 
tions, such  as  Miss  Ann’s  housekeeping  or  the  Doctor’s  kindliness. 

“I  don’t  know  why  Jim  seems  so  near  today,”  he  said  presently, 
leaning  over  the  bowl  of  mignonette  and  inhaling  its  spicy  odour  as  if  it 
had  some  peculiarly  vitalizing  quality.  “I  went  over  to  his  office  and 
sat  there  while  my  Jimmy  was  out  on  his  rounds,  but  somehow  I couldn’t 
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stand  it — the  loneliness  and  longing.  It  got  into  my  throat  and  I had 
come  out  to  breathe  better  when  I met  you.” 

He  fell  silent  again  for  some  minutes,  twisting  his  thin  hands  to- 
gether with  an  unaccustomed  nervous  gesture.  I encouraged  him  to  go 
on,  recalling  little  incidents  that  had  endeared  Doctor  Jim  to  his  people, 
and  when  he  began  again  he  did  not  stop,  except  for  a moment  when  his 
voice  grew  husky,  until  he  finished  the  story. 

“I  remember  so  well  the  winter  I had  pneumonia.  I had  insisted 
upon  going  to  work,  though  I felt  ill,  and  fainted  at  my  desk.  They 
called  Jim  who  was  in  his  office  across  the  street,  the  same  little  one- 
story  building  my  Jimmy  uses  now,  only  not  so  spick  and  span,  not 
so  conscious  of  its  paint  and  neatness.  Jimmy  pulled  Jim’s  old  house 
down  when  he  married  but  I begged  him  to  leave  the  office  as  long  as 
I live  and  he’s  a good  boy ; they  are  both  good  sons. 

“Well,  Jim  came  and  carried  me  in  his  arms  down  the  rickety  stairs 
and  put  me  in  his  shabby  old  buggy.  He  didn’t  have  a Ford  then  and 
I think  he  always  missed  the  company  of  his  horse.  It  is  better  to  have 
something  alive  near  you  in  the  night  on  lonely  roads  than  to  go  plung- 
ing through  the  dark  with  a noisy  sputtering  Ford,  no  matter  what  the 
young  people  say.  I didn’t  get  out  for  two  months.  The  pneumonia 
cleared  up  but  I was  run  down  and  under  weight  so  Jim  wouldn’t  hear 
to  any  risks,  and  it  was  only  by  promising  to  be  good  that  I kept  him 
from  packing  me  off  to  Florida.  We  had  two  nurses  for  a month  and 
then  we  kept  Miss  Lambedin  on,  for  Mary  was  not  well  and  I was  un- 
willing to  have  waiting  on  me  added  to  her  housekeeping  duties  as  well 
as  her  church  societies.  It  was  March  and  the  weather  had  been  bad ; 
windy,  with  splashes  of  rain  and  snow  in  the  air,  and  Jim  came  in  just 
after  supper  one  evening.  He  sank  wearily  into  the  big  chair  by  the 
fire  and  read  my  chart  while  Miss  Lambedin  stood  stiffly  at  attention. 
She  was  Jim’s  favourite  nurse  and  she  loved  him  like  a father.  Her 
cap  and  dress  shone  like  snow  in  the  flickering  shadows  made  by  the 
firelight  and  when  Jim  finished  she  patted  his  shoulder  and  said  ‘Doctor, 
you  haven’t  had  any  supper;  won’t  you  let  me  bring  you  something?’ 
He  smiled  with  pleasure  at  her  desire  to  serve  him  but,  as  was  his  way, 
resisted  any  attention.  Finally  he  consented  to  take  a cup  of  hot  milk 
and  she  went  out  with  professional  celerity.  When  the  door  closed 
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behind  her  he  got  up  and  put  the  light  out  saying,  ‘The  fire  is  enough ; 
it  rests  tired  nerves.’  He  did  not  speak  again  until  Miss  Lambedin 
returned.  Deftly  she  moved  a little  table  close  to  his  chair  and  placed 
the  tray  upon  it.  ‘We  telephoned  Miss  Ann;  she  will  not  expect  you 
and  is  going  to  the  lecture  at  the  town  hall.’  He  was  too  grateful  to 
scold  her  and  when  she  started  to  turn  on  the  light  said,  ‘No,  let  me  have 
my  feast  in  the  firelight;  stir  up  Leslie’s  good  old  hickory  logs.’ 

“Miss  Lambedin  seeing  that  all  was  well  with  us  slipped  quietly 
from  the  room  and  Jim  ate  slowly  and  with  relish.  Mary  always 
remembered  that  he  loved  her  coffee,  with  little  islands  of  whipped  cream 
over  its  rich  browness,  and  he  stirred  it  almost  lovingly.  Miss  Ann 
worshipped  him  but  she  was  not  a good  housekeeper  and  was  always 
tremendously  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  village.  She  had  the 
spirit  of  the  reformer  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she  had  some 
errant  villager  to  straighten  out. 

“With  the  nicety  of  a surgeon,  he  split  his  beaten  biscuit,  buttered  it 
with  meticulous  care  and  laid  thin  slivers  of  pink  ham  upon  it.  He 
ate  as  delicately  as  a woman  and  never  hurried  over  his  meals,  preferring 
to  go  without  one  if  there  was  not  time  for  deliberate  enjoyment  of  his 
food  and  yet  his  appetite  was  so  small  that  Miss  Ann  never  felt  it  worth 
catering  to.  He  drank  the  very  last  drop  of  his  coffee  and  then  slowly 
turned  to  the  old  gold-banded  plate  on  which  wine  jelly,  clear  as  amber, 
was  quivering  under  a creamy  egg  of  blanc-mange  with  chopped 
almonds  thick  upon  the  top.  I noticed  even  in  the  half  light  that  the 
almonds  were  there,  recalling  that  they  had  not  been  on  my  blanc- 
mange. Mary  and  Miss  Lambedin  both  knew  his  special  fancies  and 
both  loved  to  minister  to  them.  He  was  a man  all  women  loved  to  serve, 
except  Miss  Ann  and  she  loved  him  best  of  all.  The  reformer’s  spirit  is 
an  awful  curse  and  it  seems  inescapable.  Miss  Lambedin  has  that  gift 
rarely  vouchsafed  a nurse,  the  tact  that  is  born  of  love,  and  she  did  not 
return,  knowing  I am  sure  that  Jim  would  stay  on  in  restful  quiet  if 
undisturbed  and  fearing  to  send  him  to  his  lonely  house  by  interrupting 
us.  When  he  pushed  the  little  table  aside  the  plates  were  bare.  These 
two  women  knew  just  how  much  would  appease  his  hunger  and  were 
careful  not  to  spoil  his  enjoyment  by  a surfeit  of  food. 

“Slowly,  as  he  did  all  things,  he  drew  out  a cigarette ; ‘I  don’t  think 
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a little  smoke  around  will  hurt  you  now,  boy;  you  are  so  nearly  well 
again.’ 

*‘He  lit  the  cigarette  and  puffed  a while  in  silence.  Jim  had  an 
almost  unnatural  beauty.  His  features  were  so  clear — almost  sharp — 
and  his  face  seemed  the  face  of  an  ascetic,  especially  when  you  could 
not  see  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

‘‘His  hair  turned  white  so  early  you  would  not  remember  him  any 
other  way,  but  I remember  when  it  was  a rumple  of  light  brown  curls 
which  he  would  brush  violently  in  his  efforts  to  make  them  lie  smooth. 
That  night  it  looked  like  a silver  crown  in  the  soft  glow  from  the  hickory 
logs  falling  to  crimson  ashes. 

“ ‘Jim,’  I said,  ‘you  look  like  a priest.  One  might  be  tempted  to 
confess  anything  to  you.’ 

“He  smiled  his  slow,  quizzical  smile:  ‘The  medical  profession  pro- 
vides as  many  confessionals  as  the  priesthood.  Sometimes  I feel 
weighted  down  with  the  burden  of  my  secrets,  but  happily  I can  forget 
many  of  them.’  He  blew  the  smoke  out  in  delicate  spirals,  lost  in  thought 
for  some  minutes.  When  he  turned  to  me  again  there  was  the  rapt 
expression  of  the  seer  in  his  eyes. 

“ ‘Less,’  he  said,  ‘do  you  remember  the  Widow  Gray  ?’ 

“How  could  I forget  her?  She  had  come  to  our  town  many  years 
ago,  settling  without  explanations  into  a little  cottage  at  the  end  of  the 
village,  and  though  she  became  an  accustomed  part  of  the  town  life  we 
knew  no  more  about  her  when  she  died  than  we  did  the  day  of  her 
arrival.  She  did  not  invite  questions  and  we  finally  ceased  to  wonder. 
Jim  was  a young  doctor  then  and  she  sent  for  him  soon  after  she  came. 
Like  all  women  who  came  close  to  him  she  loved  him  tenderly  and  we 
thought  she  would  leave  him  her  small  property,  whatever  it  might  be, 
but  Jim  was  too  smart  to  let  her  do  this. 

“Jim  poked  the  fire  until  the  sparks  flew  and  put  a fresh  log  upon 
the  shining  bed  of  embers.  He  drew  his  chair  a bit  nearer  to  the  couch 
upon  which  I lay  in  the  day  time. 

“ ‘Would  you  ever  have  dreamed  that  the  Widow  Gray  nursed  a 
secret  in  her  heart?  She  was  so  mouse-like  and  demure  that  I always 
felt  it  was  probably  the  loneliness  of  a big  city  that  drove  her  to  the 
friendly  atmosphere  of  a small  place,  but  I never  thought  there  could  be 
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a tragedy  back  of  it.  Well,  you  know  I had  attended  her  for  more 
than  twenty  years;  she  was  never  very  strong  and  yet  never  really  ill, 
just  needed  constant  building  up  as  if  something  we  couldn’t  see  was 
absorbing  her  vitality.  She  was  so  colourless  and  without  any  air  of 
big  things  having  touched  her,  that  I thought  she  was  just  one  of  those 
women  who  never  seem  to  function  healthily.  Neither  hot  nor  cold, 
passive  rather  than  temperate.  Ann  tried  to  interest  her  in  civic  affairs 
and  she  would  often  help,  but  it  was  to  please  Ann,  not  because  she 
really  cared  a fig  for  reform.  Criminals  she  seemed  afraid  of,  and  still 
more  afraid  of  their  being  given  over  to  punishment,  while  Ann  is  bent 
upon  reforming  them  through  the  legal  channels,  hoping  for  the  best 
but  from  long  experience  rather  expectant  of  the  worst. 

“ Tt  has  been  five  years  since  the  Widow  Gray  died  and  though  she 
told  me  all  the  details  of  her  story,  confessed  it  to  me  as  if  I were  a 
priest,  she  did  not  want  to  be  shrived  of  her  sin;  indeed  I am  not  sure 
she  thought  she  had  sinned.  It  was  the  weight  of  carrying  the  secret 
alone  that  forced  her  to  confession,  and  I still  do  not  know  her  real 
name  nor  where  she  lived.  I made  that  the  condition  of  listening  to 
her  story.  I could  not  bear  to  think  that  some  day  I might  meet  the 
people  from  whom  she  fled.  You  remember  she  slipped  on  the  ice  and 
broke  her  hip.  I was  confronted  with  a difficult  problem.  She  hated 
hospitals ; they  seemed  to  her  cut  and  dried  institutions  of  torture ; more- 
over they  were  filled  with  people  and  she  dreaded  the  possibility  of  an 
illness  in  which  she  might  divulge  her  secret.  Of  course  I did  not  know 
this  until  later,  for  I did  not  even  know  she  had  a secret.  Miss  Lam- 
bedin  had  just  come  to  us,  fresh  from  a New  York  hospital,  cool  and 
confident  but  too  young  to  understand  life  with  all  its  vagaries  as  she 
does  now.  I sent  her  over  to  the  Widow  Gray,  but  Mrs.  Gray  had  never 
kept  a servant  and  it  is  not  easy  to  nurse  a person  who  is  lying  helpless 
and  prepare  the  meals  too,  so  I knew  that  the  arrangement  was  only  a 
compromise.  Fortunately  the  situation  settled  itself  by  Miss  Lambedin 
coming  down  with  a bad  attack  of  grippe,  so  I went  to  Mrs.  Gray  and 
without  bluff  or  bluster  told  her  I was  going  to  take  her  to  the  hospital 
that  minute.  Her  eyes  were  drowned  in  unshed  tears  and  she  looked  at 
me  so  appealingly  that  I had  to  turn  my  head  away,  but  there  wasn’t 
any  other  way  and  I did  not  want  to  give  her  time  to  think.  Ann  packed 
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her  few  necessities  while  I carried  her  down  to  the  old  buggy  and  laid 
her  on  the  seat  which  we  had  made  soft  with  pillows.  She  was  so  small 
that  she  lay  quite  comfortably  and  Ann  sat  on  the  floor,  the  bundle  in 
her  lap,  and  steadied  her  while  I led  the  brown  mare  cautiously  over  the 
rough  places  until  we  drew  up  at  the  hospital  gates,  God  knows  it  was 
a poor  place  in  this  days ; I hope  the  Widow  Gray  sees  it  now  with  its 
white  enamel  beds  and  tables  and  the  bubbling  steam  sterilizers.  She 
lived  three  months  and  all  the  time  she  lay  there  talking  of  trivial  things 
or  silent ; she  preferred  silence  but  the  nurses  were  so  kind  to  her  that 
she  had  to  respond  to  their  attentions  and  as  soon  as  Miss  Lambedin 
was  well  I put  her  on  special  duty.  One  day  she  telephoned  me  that 
Mrs.  Gray  wanted  to  see  me  alone,  so  I said  I would  come  between  four 
and  six,  which  were  the  nurses’  hours  off  in  those  days,  unless  the 
patient  was  too  ill  for  them  to  leave  at  all. 

“ ‘The  days  were  short  and  it  was  almost  dark  when  I went  into  her 
room.  Her  face  looked  the  same  gray  as  the  twilight  and  her  eyes  had 
a bright  glitter,  very  different  from  their  usual  dreaminess.  She  was 
evidently  keyed  up  to  a high  nervous  tension  and  as  soon  as  I felt  her 
pulse  and  read  her  chart  she  asked  me  to  lock  the  door.  I did  not  want 
to  put  the  strain  of  argument  upon  her,  so  I humoured  this  fancy,  though 
she  had  a corner  room  that  did  not  open  directly  on  the  hall  but  had  a 
little  entry  that  led  into  it.  It  was  a big  cheery  room  with  a southeast 
exposure,  right  over  the  clump  of  lilac  bushes  at  the  corner  of  the  old 
hospital  building  and  the  motors  always  went  around  the  other  way,  so 
it  was  as  quiet  as  death  with  almost  a muffled  stillness.  Mrs.  Gray 
cleared  her  throat  and  began  to  speak  immediately,  hurriedly  at  first 
but  gradually  getting  herself  in  hand  and  becoming  natural,  almost 
calm. 

“ ‘ “You’d  never  think  I had  a tragedy  shut  up  inside  of  me.  Doctor, 
would  you  ?”  She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  did  not  even  expect  one, 
but  plunged  into  the  story.’  ” 

* * * * 

The  Widow  Grays  Story:  “It  seemed  all  right  to  carry  my  secret 
through  life,  but  I can’t  take  it  to  the  grave  with  me.  Seems  like  I 
couldn’t  bear  to  be  shut  up  down  there  in  the  ground  with  it  gnawing  at 
me  and  no  one  to  share  it  with  me.  I’ve  often  wished  I were  a Catholic. 

{Continued  on  Page  37) 
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Under  the  Mill 

By  Judy  Rayford 

The  miller  bags  warm  meal, 
while  in  the  cellar  below  him, 
moccasins  make  obeisance 
to  the  cogwheels. 

The  great  cogs  turned 

by  the  trundling  water  wheel, 
grind  with  a click 
that  charms  the  snakes, 
and  vibrates  a century’s  cobwebs. 

A bull  frog  sits 

on  the  blue  earth  floor, 

blinking  with  the  rhythm 

and  puffing  with  the  click, 

enchanted  by  the  moccasins’  metronomic  sway. 
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"T^ebbles 

By  The  Hippocampe 


One  brisk,  cold  morning  several 
days  ago  the  Hippocampe  pulled  his 
horny  head  out  of  the  contemporary 
mud  and  went  scurrying  off  into  the 
deeper  waters  of  the  not-quite-so- 
recent.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
finds  was  John  Macy’s  The  Spirit  of 
American  Literature,  published  in 
1912.  A great  number  of  things  can 
happen  in  literature  during  sixteen 
years,  even  if  general  traditions  are 
awkard  about  turning  tail  and  pro- 
gressing in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Hippocampe  would  like  to  see 
what  things  have  happened;  so  let  us 
reach  down  beneath  the  seaweeds  and 
pull  up  a paragraph  or  so  from  Mr. 
Macy’s  admirable  critical  essays : 

What,  then,  of  the  “provincialism”  of  the 
American  province  of  the  empire  of  British 
literature  ? Is  it  an  observable  general  char- 
acteristic, and  is  it  a virtue  or  a vice  t 
There  is  a sense  in  which  American  litera- 
ture is  not  provincial  enough.  The  most 
provincial  of  all  literature  is  the  Greek.  The 
Greeks  knew  nothing  outside  of  Greece  and 
needed  to  know  nothing.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  tribal  in  its  provinciality;  its  god  is 
a local  god,  and  its  village  police  and  sani- 
tary regulations  are  erected  into  eternal 
laws.  If  this  racial  localism  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  greatness  of  early  literature,  it 
is  inseparable  from  them;  we  find  it  there. 
It  is  not  possible  in  our  cosmopolitan  age 
and  there  are  few  traces  of  it  in  American 
books.  No  American  poet  has  sung  of  his 
neighborhood  with  naive  passion,  as  if  it 
were  all  the  world  to  him.  Whitman  is 


pugnaciously  American,  but  his  sympathies 
are  universal,  his  vision  is  cosmic ; when  he 
seems  to  be  standing  in  a city  street  looking 
at  life,  he  is  in  a trance,  and  his  spirit  is 
racing  with  the  wind. 

All  of  that  sounds  convincing 
enough,  and  it  leaves  the  Hippocampe 
sitting  Avith  gaping  assent — as  if  Mr. 
Macy  were  a Dr.  Macy  lecturing  to  a 
class  of  graduate  students — but  we 
(the  “We”  meaning  the  Hippocampe 
and  his  devoted  typewriter,  Lilith  by 
name),  we  murmur,  half  fearing  that 
Mr.  Macy  may  hear,  the  name  of  Carl 
Sandburg. 

“Our  poets  desert  the  domestic  land- 
scape to  write  pseudo-Elizabethan 
dramas  and  sonnets  about  Mont  Blanc. 
They  set  up  an  artificial  Tennyson 
park  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,” 
continues  Mr.  Macy. 

That  of  course  was  written  in  1912, 
and  the  Spoon  River  Anthology  was 
not  to  appear  until  three  years  later 
(after  all,  not  so  very  long  later!). 
And  if  it  had  been  written  even  a few 
years  ago,  there  would  probably  have 
been  no  attention  given  to  the  “tall 
men  of  Tennessee” — but  even  a con- 
temporary critic  had  better  wait  a few 
years  yet  before  committing  himself 
too  far  on  Donald  Davidson  and  John 
Crowe  Ransom.  Not  that  they  haven’t 
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already  arrived,  but  let  us  wait  and  see 
where  they  go  and  what  trails  of  glory 
they  leave  behind  them. 

But  let  us  delve  further  into  Mr. 
Macy’s  paragraphs : 

The  novelists  are  the  worst  offenders. 
There  ffave  been  few  of  them ; they  have  not 
been  adequate  in  numbers  or  in  genius  to 
the  task  of  describing  the  sections  of  the 
country,  the  varied  scenes  and  habits  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Portlands.  And  yet, 
small  band  as  they  are,  with  great  domestic 
opportunities  and  responsibilities,  they  have 
devoted  volumes  to  Paris,  which  has  an  able 
native  corps  of  story-makers,  and  to  Italy, 
where  the  home  talent  is  first-rate.  In  this 
sense  American  literature  is  too  globe- 
trotting, it  has  too  little  savour  of  the  soil. 

Now  boldly  we  dare  yell  out  a few 
names  which  were  unfamiliar  to  Mr. 
Macy  in  1912 : Sinclair  Lewis ! Sher- 
wood Anderson ! Upton  Sinclair ! 
Theodore  Dreiser!  (But  let  us  admit 
that  Mr.  Macy  had  begun  to  take  notice 
of  both  Theodore  Dreiser  and  Mrs. 
Wharton  back  in  1912.) 

A little  further, 

American  literature  is  on  the  whole  ideal- 
istic, sweet,  delicate,  nicely  finished.  There 
is  little  of  it  which  might  not  have  appeared 
in  the  Youth’s  Companion.  . . . Ameri- 
can books  too  seldom  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  life,  especially  the  books  cast  in 
artistic  forms.  . . . Novelists  are  few 
and  feeble,  and  dramatists  are  non-existent. 

Ah,  more  names ! Eugene  O’Neill ! 
Conrad  Aiken!  William  McFee!  For 
the  dramatists,  perhaps  someday  soon 
Paul  Green  may  be  added  to  the  list, 
and  possibly  Laurence  Stallings. 

“And  the  fiction  is  naive.” 

Well,  today  we  have  James  Branch 


Cabell,  who  certainly  isn’t  naive ! And 
in  a quite  different  class,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  who  so 
far  has  received  not  half  the  recogni- 
tion he  deserves,  even  though  he  does 
appear  annually  in  the  O’Henry  col- 
lection ! 

Further  on  Mr.  Macy  asks : 

Why  do  American  writers  turn  their  backs 
on  life,  miss  its  intensities,  its  significance? 
The  American  Civil  War  was  the  most  tre- 
mendous upheaval  in  the  world  after  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

He  lambasts  General  Lew  Wallace 
for  being  able  to  write  only  a “Ben- 
Hur”  (which  he  calls  a “doubly 
abominable  book” — and  we  only  wish 
he  had  used  a stronger  adjective),  but 
what  does  that  matter  when  a writer 
such  as  James  Boyd  was  destined  to 
follow? 

And  have  not  Julia  Peterkin  and  Du 
Bose  Heyward  (though  we  are  not  yet 
nominating  them  for  seats  with  the 
immortals)  realized  a considerable  bit 
of  the  ‘intensities’  and  ‘significance’  of 
life?  Of  course,  also,  there  is  that  new 
prodigy  Julian  Green,  but  we  have 
about  as  little  right  to  claim  him  as  an 
American  novelist  as  we  have  to  count 
Max  Reinhardt  in  the  field  of  our 
drama. 

Mr.  Macy  tells  the  story  that  Arnold 
Bennett  said  if  Balzac  had  seen  Pitts- 
burg, he  would  have  cried : “Give  me 
a pen !”  Now  the  time  seems  near  at 
hand  when  there  are  those  capable  to 
“record  it,  satirize  it,  chant  it.”  We 
hope  the  story  of  Boston  is  going  to 
prove  a step  in  that  direction  . 
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On  a private  shelf  of  contemporary  fiction 
and  drama  in  the  English  language  are  the 
works  of  ten  British  authors,  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  Mr.  George 
Moore,  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Snaith,  Miss  May  Sinclair,  Mr.  William  De 
Morgan,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  Mr.  Joseph 
Conrad,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  yes,  and  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Beside  them  I find  but 
two  Americans,  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser.  There  may  be 
others,_  for  one  cannot  pretend  to  know  all 
the  living  novelists  and  dramatists.  Yet  for 
every  American  that  should  be  added,  I 
would  agree  to  add  four  to  the  British  list. 

Well,  let  US  count  names  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Macy  has  given  us  two 
to  begin  our  list,  and  we  have  already 
mentioned  Sinclair  Lewis,  Eugene 
O’Neill,  Conrad  Aiken,  James  Branch 
Cabell,  Sherwood  Anderson,  James 
Boyd  (not  so  certain  as  the  others), 
and  there  are  a few  others  we  could 
drag  in — we  are  expecting  some  great 
things  from  Ruth  Suckow  and  T.  S. 
Stribling,  for  instance,  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  break  into  the  lime- 
light. But  with  a clear  conscience  we 
can  add  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon 
(a  name  which  ought  to  weigh  as 
much  as  an  H.  G.  Wells  or  two),  and 
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Joseph  Hergesheimer,  but  here  we 
stop. 

Yes,  and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Macy 
could  have  added  T.  E.  Lawrence, 
Thomas  Hardy,  John  Galsworthy, 
William  Butler  Yeats,  George  W. 
Russell,  Doctor  Douglas  Hyde,  Lady 
Gregory,  J,  M.  Synge,  John  Drink- 
water,  A.  E.  Coppard  (worth  about 
three  Wilbur  Daniel  Steeles),  Arthur 
Machen,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and — but 
what’s  the  use?  The  English  list  is 
far  from  complete  yet,  and  we  are  al- 
ready beaten.  (And  to  tell  the  truth, 
almost  any  two  of  the  British  ones 
would  outweigh  any  four  from  our  im- 
provised American  list.) 

Said  Mr.  Macy:  “The  American 
Spirit  may  be  figured  as  petitioning  the 
Muses  for  twelve  novelists,  ten  poets, 
and  eight  dramatists,  to  be  delivered  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

It  is  rather  self  evident  that  we  still 
need  at  least  seven  or  eight  of  those 
novelists,  something  like  seven  of  the 
eight  dramatists,  and  perhaps  we  could 
do  with  five  more  poets. 
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Contrast  in  Technique 

Vestal  Fire,  by  Compton  Mackenzie.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran.  424  pp.  $2.50. 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  by  Thornton  Wilder.  New  York;  Albert  and  Charles  Boni. 

235  pp.  $2.50. 

When  Compton  Mackenzie  wrote  Vestal  Fire,  presumably  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  he  was  something  like  forty-two  or  forty-three  years  old.  And, 
according  to  the  biography  on  his  second  novel’s  dust-jacket,  Thornton  Wilder 
wrote  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  when  he  was  just  turning  thirty.  With  twelve 
years  of  a life  laid  in  such  places  as  Capri  and  London  and  the  Channel  Island, 
therefore,  a comparison  between  those  two  books  may  be  slightly  unfair,  par- 
ticularly when  the  comparison  is  proposed  as  a very  small  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
American  prose  and  of  English  prose  into  our  progress,  in  comparison  with  the 
country  we  refused  to  remain  part  of,  in  the  art  of  prose  fiction,  and  in  what 
is  commonly  and  not  very  elegantly  called  sophistication. 

But  The  Birdge  of  San  Luis  Rey  was  written  by  a man  who  has  had  almost 
everything  America  can  give  its  writers  in  education  and  in  association — he  is  the 
son  of  a man  who  was  a consul-general  in  China,  he  was  at  Yale  during  the  usual 
four  years,  and  he  was  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  for  two  years.  Compton 
Mackenzie  is  the  son  of  an  English  actor-manager,  he  was  at  Saint  Paul’s  School 
in  London,  he  was  at  Magdalen,  the  most  charming  of  all  the  colleges  of  Oxford, 
and  he  has  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  world’s  most  beautiful  places.  Moreover, 
since  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  is  set  in  Peru,  and  since  Vestal  Fire  is  set  in  an 
island  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  politely  calls  Sirene,  but  which  is  certainly  Capri,  both 
of  these  books  are  Anglo-Saxons’  descriptions  and  interpretations  of  Latin  scenes 
and  Latin  temperaments.  And,  in  some  of  their  chapters,  both  of  them  are  men’s 
descriptions  and  interpretations  of  women’s  minds  and  women’s  temperaments. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  course,  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  having  lived  for 
years  among  the  scenes  and  the  people  he  is  writing  about.  And  even  if  Mr. 
Wilder  had  been  in  Peru — a land  which  I hear  he  has  never  seen — he  was  cer- 
tainly not  there  at  noon  on  Friday,  July  the  twentieth,  1714,  when  the  finest  bridge 
in  all  Peru  broke  and  precipitated  five  travellers  into  the  gulf  below.  And  although 
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I know  that  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  impossible  than  trying  to  make  a work  of 
art  out  of  American  life  in  the  year  1928,  I am  sure  that  nothing  except  an 
extravaganza  like  Candide,  or  like  Penguin  Island,  or  like  Jurgen,  can  be  written 
out  of  anything  except  an  author’s  own  experience  and  his  own  observation. 

Mr.  Wilder’s  tale  is  really  five  tales — a tale  about  each  of  the  travellers  who 
were  lost  with  the  finest  bridge  in  all  Peru,  and  about  the  investigations  of  a cer- 
tain Brother  Juniper,  who  wanted  to  know  why  he  was  saved,  and  why  the 
Marquesa  de  Montemayor  and  her  little  handmaiden,  and  Esteban,  and  Uncle  Pio, 
and  Don  Jaime,  son  of  the  greatest  Spanish  actress  of  her  day,  should  have  died. 
Mr.  Mackenzie’s  tale  is  about  the  English  and  the  American  and  the  French  and 
the  Italian  residents  of  Capri,  and  about  the  classic  vices  which  flourish  in  the 
island  of  Tiberius,  and  particularly  about  the  affecton  which  made  Miss  Norton 
and  Miss  Pepworth  into  the  Misses  Pepworth-Norton,  and  the  affection  which 
made  young  Carlo  di  Fiore  secretary  to  a French  count  called  Marsac. 

Mr.  Wilder’s  tale  is  told  in  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  pages  of  rather  large 
and  rather  widely  spaced  type,  set  in  deep  margins.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  tale  is  told  in 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  closely  spaced  pages  of  rather  smaller  type,  set  in 
very  small  margins.  And  while  I am  far  from  being  one  of  those  reviewers  who 
are  so  impressed  by  physical  dimensions  that  they  become  hysterical  about  a book  as 
badly  written  and  as  badly  thought  as  An  American  Tragedy,  there  is  always 
something  extraordinarily  impressive  to  me  about  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  whole  effect  of  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  and  of  its  careful  little 
phrases,  seems  to  me  very  much  like  the  effect  of  a man  walking  into  a dark  room, 
and  cautiously  and  slowly  moving  past  a foot  of  space  which  may  bring  his  ankle 
damagingly  up  against  a chair,  or  which  may  bring  his  face  damagingly  up  against 
a closed  door.  And  with  phrases  as  inelegant  as  “Little  Clara  took  after  her  father,” 
and  with  “the  fact  that  the  orchards  and  gardens  are  in  bloom”  in  a letter  which 
Mr.  Wilder  has  invented  for  the  daughter  of  his  Peruvian  Madame  de  Sevigne  and 
which  he  has  theoretically  translated  from  a language  that  happily  does  not  allow 
our  unfortunate  “fact  that,”  I feel  that  in  spite  of  his  cautious,  slow  phrases,  Mr. 
Wilder  has  fallen  over  a few  verbal  foot-stools. 

But  the  effect  of  Vestal  Fire,  with  its  extraordinary  ease  of  certainty  about  its 
allusions  and  its  facts  and  its  characters  and  its  scenes,  is  something  like  seeing  a 
tree  shooting  miraculously  up  from  a seed,  sending  out  boughs  and  branches  and 
leaves,  and  standing  before  you  in  all  its  bountiful  glory  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
In  short,  sitting  down  at  a table  enlivened  only  by  these  two  books  on  it,  I fear  that 
I was  right  when  I was  a little  girl  who  wanted  to  become  the  author  of  a novel, 
and  who  gave  up  my  tale  when  I realized  that  it  would  necessarily  become  an 
American  novel. 
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And  although  I took  heart  again  after  I had  read  The  Cream  of  the  Jest  and 
Jurgen  and  The  Three  Black  Pennys  and  Jennifer  Lorn  and  Horses  and  Men, 
I am  still  afraid  that  becoming  the  author  of  a good  English  novel  is  far  easier 
than  becoming  the  author  of  a good  American  novel.  And  when  I read  the 
seventy-first  page  of  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  I felt  that  if  a young  gentle- 
man could  spend  four  years  at  Yale  and  then  live  to  write  “she  turned  upon  Pepita 
the  full  blaze  of  her  personality,  as  Jupiter  had  turned  his  upon  Semele,”  I was 
sure  a young  gentleman  could  not  spend  three  years  at  Magdalen  College  and 
write  down  anything  less  congruous  with  Semele  than  Zeus.  And  I felt  that 
although  such  inelegancies  may  be  small,  they  are  nearly  all  the  difference  between 
what  we  call  sophistication  and  what  we  call  lack  of  sophistication.  And  when  I 
think  of  that  page  and  of  the  last  paragraph  in  which  Mr.  Wilder  allows  himself 
such  a conclusion  as  “There  is  a land  of  the  living  and  a land  of  the  dead  and  the 
bridge  is  love,  the  only  survival,  the  only  meaning,”  and  when  I go  on  to  think  of 
the  critical  silence  about  Vestal  Fire  and  about  the  critical  raptures  which  have 
greeted  the  publication  of  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  I feel  depressingly  reminded 
that  nearly  all  of  our  American  writers  of  reviews  have  minds  exactly  on  a level 
with  most  American  writers  of  fictions,  and  that  American  writing  will  probably 
not  be  very  much  better  until  American  critics  are  better. 

Frances  Newman 


Adam  Turns  Religious 

Eden,  by  Murray  Sheehan.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  304  pp.  $2.50. 

Just  now  when  so  many  myths  of  Adam  and  his  rib-mate  are  being  propagated 
through  novels,  our  attention  is  focused  on  a Southerner,  Murray  Sheehan  of 
Missouri,  the  author  of  Half-Gods,  who  gives  us  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
our  illustrious  forbears  in  his  Eden,  a most  delightful  religious  satire  that  deals  with 
man’s  first  trouble — superstition.  Mr.  Sheehan  does  not  spare  modern  wantoness 
in  his  humorous  pity  of  mankind  nor  does  he  spare  that  of  our  first  ancestors,  who 
so  willfully  accepted  blighted  concepts  for  their  standards.  Mr.  Sheehan  even 
seems  to  doubt  that  Adam  and  Eve  ever  existed ! 

The  drama  which  takes  place  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  unusual  because  of  the 
new  light  which  is  thrown  upon  an  old,  time-worn  subject;  it  far  overshadows 
Erskine’s  similar  work  in  Adam  and  Eve,  and  it  compares  favorably  with  that 
found  in  Shaw’s  Methuselah.  Lillith,  too,  is  a beautiful  character  and  there  is 
an  unforgetable  picture  presented  of  Cain  and  Abel.  The  story  is  told  with  many 
turns  of  mood — pathos,  sharp  irony,  wistful  tenderness,  gross  realism,  tragedy, 
and  farce. 

Lacy  Wavcrly  Anderson 
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With  Galahad-Like  Vigor 

A Short  History  of  Women,  by  John  Langdon-Davies.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press.  382  pp. 

$3.00. 

As  Mr.  Langdon-Davies  says  in  his  prefatory  note,  his  book  is  not  so  much  a 
history  as  a collection  of  essays  “to  stimulate  thought,”  actually  “an  analysis  of 
Female  character.”  Had  he  not  taken  himself  quite  so  seriously  and  had  he  not 
brought  to  the  task  a sort  of  Galahad -like  propagandist  vigor,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  difficult  task  he  set  himself.  He  might  even  have  begun  with  our 
primordial  ancestors,  the  protoplasmic  globules,  and  leaped  joyfully  down  the  ages 
from  the  peak  of  one  science  to  that  of  another  without  jeopardizing  the  serious 
nature  of  the  performance. 

Let  us  not  be  unjust.  When  an  author  tries  very  earnestly — as  Mr.  Langdon- 
Davies  does — to  apply  a copious  amount  of  learning  and  research  to  a subject,  the 
reader  is  forced  to  accord  some  respect  to  the  finished  product.  One  can  go  even 
farther  in  this  case  and  say  with  impartial  justice  that  there  is  an  amazing  amount 
of  interesting  material  in  this  book  and  that  any  reader  must  gain  intellectual 
pleasure  and  profit  from  some  of  the  illustrative  matter  which  serves  Mr.  Langdon- 
Davies’  thesis.  The  life-history  of  the  Phylloxera  is  a case  in  point. 

There  is,  however,  a pronounced  sophomoric  quality  about  the  deductions 
drawn  from  these  illustrations.  For  instance — and  this  is  a digest  of  statements  to 
be  found  in  the  book — women  were  in  ancient  Greece  “vegetables,”  later  “theirs 
was  the  happiness  of  cows,”  at  another  time  they  were  “frozen  to  stone,”  while 
“in  the  first  thousand  years  of  Christianity  women  drifted  hopelessly  in  a storm 
of  honor  and  despair.”  Surely  all  this  is  absurd.  It  is  necessary  that  one  believe 
that  at  all  times  of  human  history,  happiness — however  it  may  be  defined  and 
whatever  it  may  be  based  on — was  possessed  to  some  extent  by  all  people.  Women 
did  not  groan  for  centuries  on  end  any  more  than  did  men  en  masse  “cower  under 
the  elongated  shadow”  of  any  idea- 

What  stirs  one  to  the  bone-marrow  is  the  realization  of  the  urge  which 
prompted  Mr.  Langdon-Davies  to  write  this  book ; namely,  a feeling  that  “time 
hangs  heavy  on  the  hands  to  women !”  To  restore  the  balance  he  champions  the 
worship  of  fertility  and  the  right  to  work.  Now  why  should — or  does — anyone 
want  to  be  worshipped  because  of  an  obvious  biological  possibility  ? And  as  for 
that  other  old  thing — the  right  to  work — women  laugh  haughtily  like  the  owl  (to 
paraphrase  J.  Gordon  Coogler)  at  the  notion  that  they  haven’t  got  it. 

No  review  of  this  book  could  be  complete  unless  the  reader  were  warned  that 
the  jacket-pronouncement,  “Telling  why  we  behave  like  men  and  women,”  were 
more  properly  printed  “misbehave.” 

Marie  Updike  White 
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To  The  Theatre  With  Mr.  Drinkwater 

The  Art  of  Theatre-Going,  by  John  Drinkwater.  New  York;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  217  pp. 

$3.00. 

From  long  years  of  experience  as  actor,  producer,  playwright,  and  playgoer, 
Mr.  Drinkwater  is  qualified  to  see  all  sides  of  the  theatre  and  to  illuminate  them 
for  the  ordinary  playgoer.  The  playgoer  is,  we  are  told,  emotional,  inarticulate, 
ignorant,  and  knows  nothing  of  good  and  bad.  It  is  admitted  that  he  sometimes 
likes  what  is  good,  but  not  because  he  has  any  apprehension  of  what  Mr.  Drink- 
water terms  the  “permanent  values.” 

After  having  got  the  playgoer  on  his  knees  appealing  for  pity,  the  critics 
furnished  with  two  splendid  examples  of  what  is  proper  in  play  critiques,  and  the 
readers  enlightened  as  to  the  approaching  and  workings  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Drink- 
water is  content  to  close  his  essay  with  a Credo.  If  the  theatre-goer  might  learn 
two  of  its  articles — that  a play  can  be  something  besides  an  entertainment,  and  that 
the  play  is  more  important  than  the  actor — a great  deal  would  have  been  learned, 
and  the  repertory  theatre  would  doubtless  be  greatly  popularized  at  the  expense  of 
many  of  our  commercial  theatres. 

It  is,  perhaps  Mr.  Drinkwater’s  strong  belief  in  the  theatre  and  his  own 
experience  with  its  actual  workings  which  give  this  book  its  value  as  an  exposition 
on  the  theatre. 

William  Sprinkle 


A New  Ritten house  Anthology 

The  Third  Book  of  Modern  Verse,  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  323  pp.  $2.00. 

As  many  authors  have  commendably  collected  into  one  volume  the  best  short 
stories  over  a short  period  of  time,  so  has  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse  embodied  in  her 
Third  Book  Of  Modern  Verse  a fine  collection  of  recent  poetry.  This  last  collec- 
tion fills  in  well  the  gap  left  open  by  her  two  other  recent  anthologies  of  modern 
verse.  Although  Miss  Rittenhouse  is  not  alone  in  bringing  good  contemporary  verse 
before  the  public  in  this  manner,  she  gives  in  The  Third  Book  Of  Modern  Verse 
an  eminent  index  to  the  work  of  most  of  the  present  day  verse  makers.  Her 
collection  of  verse  covers  a wide  range,  and  indicates  her  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful  in  verse  writing. 

Of  the  galaxy  of  authors  represented  in  the  volume,  seven  number  among  con- 
tributors to  the  Archive. 

G.  M.  C. 
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Jhe  Sounding  of  Dixie 

The  Changing  South,  by  William  J.  Robertson.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  311  pp.  $3.00. 

Mr.  William  J.  Robertson,  journalist,  army  officer.  Democrat,  Episcopalian, 
Virginian,  has  gathered  together  a group  of  essays  on  political  history,  religion, 
industry,  education,  and  literature  in  the  South,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  clever 
Boni  and  Liveright  publishers  to  be  adorned  with  a bold  blurb  about  the  changing 
South,  new  forces  coming  into  play,  an  awakening  of  cultural  interest,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  A1  Smith,  and  to  be  brought  out  in  a neat  volume  on  the  year  of  the 
approaching  Presidential  election.  Such  shrewd  intentions  have  produced  a book 
that  no  doubt  will  receive  a wide  reading,  but  having  been  read,  its  contents  will, 
in  my  opinion,  slide  off  the  duck’s  back  like  the  conventional  water. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  origin  of  the  Solid 
South ; there  follow  a political  and  religious  history  and  a study  of  the  prohibition 
movement,  with  pertinent  comments  on  changing  customs  and  manners  in  social, 
economic,  literary,  and  educational  life.  None  of  these  essays  is  in  any  wise 
important  or  provocative.  The  chapter  on  education  is  incomplete,  and  the- 
discussion  of  literature  is  pathetically  flimsy.  As  for  the  comments  on  the 
permanence  of  the  Solid  Political  South  and  the  coming  election,  they  amount  to 
no  more  than  the  obvious  theory  that  the  South  will  continue  to  go  solidly  Demo- 
cratic until  a negro  is  nominated  as  the  Democratic  choice  for  the  presidency,  and 
that  prohibition  and  Catholicism  are  no  more  than  a drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  book  does  no  more  than  numerous  recent  magazine  articles  and 
a book  or  two  have  done.  One  is  reminded  of  Dr.  Edwin  Mims’s  similar  study. 
The  Advancing  South,  which  is,  despite  its  defects  of  a too  zealous  enthusiasm, 
the  better  of  the  two  books.  Dr.  Mims’s  work  was  characterized  by  sincerity  and 
a pleasant  style,  but  Mr.  Robertson’s  book  is  indifferent  and  formless. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen 

Two  Gentlemen  Talk  about  Letters  and  Life 

Essays,  by  Leonard  Woolf.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  256  pp.  $2.50. 

Castles  in  Spain,  And  Other  Screeds,  by  John  Galsworthy.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  263  pp.  $2.00. 

The  sub-title  to  Mr.  Woolf’s  book  Essays  “On  Literature,  History,  Politics, 
Etc.”  is  self  explanatory  to  a greater  degree  than  is  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  more 
idealistic  title,  Castles  in  Spain.  Notwithstanding,  both  authors  are  drawn  to 
expression  of  opinion  on  identical  subjects,  with  the  creator  of  the  Forsytes  leaning 
a bit  more  towards  pure  literary  criticism  plus  a Utopian  hope  for  better  inter- 
national relationship,  and  the  the  literary  editor  of  the  London  Nation  and 
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Athenaeum,  dividing  his  space  half  and  half  tending  rather  to  analyze  than  to  sug- 
gest. Mr.  Galsworthy  is  the  penetrating  literary  critic  and  observer  of  social  con- 
ditions just  as  Mr.  Woolf  is  the  student  of  historical  tangles  and  literary  figures. 

“Statesmen  and  Diplomatists”  is  the  keenest  article  of  its  type  in  the  Essays, 
with  the  “Pageant  of  History”  a close  second.  “The  Modern  Nightingale,”  a study 
of,  and  a defense  of,  modern  verse,  is  the  cream  of  the  literary  essays.  The  esti- 
mates accorded  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Samuel  Butler  (of  the  Way  of  All 
Flesh)  are  provocative  in  outlook.  Both  Mr.  Woolf  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  hit 
the  same  key  in  their  evaluations  of  Joseph  Conrad,  and  to  some  extent  of  W.  H. 
Hudson,  though  in  both  instances  the  personal  friendship  of  Galsworthy  makes 
him  a more  kind  and  forgiving  critic.  The  Galsworthy  appreciation  of  Joseph 
Conrad  is  a tribute  above  the  ordinary ; it  is  warm  with  the  glow  of  understanding. 

In  his  “Faith  of  a Novelist”  and  in  “Burning  Leaves”  Mr.  Galsworthy  gives  us 
an  insight  into  his  own  philosophy.  The  best  of  his  discussions  of  problems  out- 
side the  field  of  literature  is  “Where  We  Stand.”  Some  of  the  pieces,  such  as 
“On  Expression”  and  “Castles  in  Spain,”  suffer  in  literary  quality  because  they 
were  orginally  given  as  addresses. 

One  is  impressed,  in  retrospect,  with  the  genuine  seriousness  that  lies  back  of 
both  the  Essays  of  Mr.  Woolf  and  the  Galsworthian  Cattles  in  Spain.  Even  the 
literary  criticism  has  about  it  an  overtone,  perhaps  a backwash  of  the  late  war. 
As  a personal  revelation  Castles  in  Spain  is  the  better  of  the  two  books,  but  it  is 
obviously  less  well  written  than  the  Essays,  for  Mr.  Woolf  is  concerned  with  form 
as  well  as  matter.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Woolf  is  young,  whereas  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  behind  him  enough  writing  experience  to  fully  allow  for  ease  of 
expression. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Sorrow  Speaks  Low 

Little  Henrietta,  by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  a child,  and  holds  the  inescapable 
beauty  which  marks  Miss  Reese’s  poetry.  It  is  not  a poem  of  great  length,  but 
many  and  many  of  the  lines  stab  with  the  heart-reaching  those  only  know  who 
have  endured  death — not  their  own.  Simply  and  convincingly  the  tale  is  told,  and 
it  is  as  if  sorrow  spoke  low,  in  a very  silent  room.  ^loreover,  it  is  so  told  that  it 
will  be  read  with  appreciation  by  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  poet,  and  this  is  a 
rare  and  high  thing  to  say  of  a volume  of  verse  in  these  days  of  poverty  to  the 
gods  and  paucity  to  the  demons ! 

Miss  Reese  has  built  something  real  in  the  edifice  of  life,  something  whose 
foundations  are  deep  and  whose  sanctities  are  not  wanting. 

Virginia  St  ait 
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Mtss  Glenn  Upsets  Ruffles  and  Mittens 

Southern  Charm,  by  Isa  Glenn.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  301  pp.  $2.50. 

In  her  third  novel  Miss  Glenn  with  her  skilled  and  poised  fingers  takes  that 
flat  and  rather  useless  charnr  possessed  by  our  Southern  grandmothers,  examines 
it  minutely  and  fairly,  and  with  a somewhat  malicious,  but  very  affable  twinkle 
in  her  eye  casts  it  aside  for  that  vigorous  and  competent  independence  possessed 
by  our  modern  sisters.  And  to  the  observer  who  witnesses  this  process  in 
Southern  Charm  Miss  Glenn’s  performance  is  an  entirely  pleasant  and  admirable 
one. 

Within  the  few  allotted  pages  of  her  yellow-backed  volume  the  Atlanta  novelist 
has  contrasted  the  personalities,  intellects,  and  lives  of  two  Southern  sisters,  Alice 
May,  the  docile,  gentle-mannered  product  of  the  traditional,  correct  training  for 
young  ladies,  and  Laura,  the  self-willed,  independent  ugly  duckling  who  dared 
to  face  the  sexual  and  social  experiences  of  life  as  she  found  them.  Observing 
these  two  products  of  her  maternal  care  and  solicitude,  stands  Mrs.  Habersham, 
the  mother,  a rather  forlorn  figure  who  realizes  in  her  declining  years  the  folly 
and  incompetence  of  her  efforts  to  rear  her  daughters  to  the  attainment  of 
Southern  charm.  Alice  May  became  the  delicate,  doll  wife  of  Roger  Blanton,  a 
successful  New  Yorker,  while  Laura,  supposedly  “raped,”  became  herself  a clever 
business  woman  and  an  engaging  personality.  The  whole  novel  occurs  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  Miss  Glenn  thereby  expresses  an  intelligent  attitude  in  a 
story  that  is  less  subtle  and  psychological  than  Little  Pitchers,  but  far  more 
polished  and  glowing. 

B.  B.  C. 


Lynchburg 

The  Music  Makers,  by  Murrell  Edmonds.  New  York:  Harold  Vinal,  Ltd.  185  pp.  $2.00. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  a native  of  Lynchburg,  has  contributed  poetry  to  a number  of 
Southern  magazines.  Now  he  has  written  the  Music  Makers,  a short  novel ; a 
story  of  frustration  and  of  a son  who  repudiates  his  birthright  of  genius.  It  is, 
above  all,  the  story  of  Konrad  and  his  love  for  the  half-wild  daughter  of  the  town 
drunkard. 

This  novel  is  for  the  few  who  have  leisurely  moments.  The  tranquillity  of 
Madison  Street  and  the  bareness  of  Larkin’s  Hill  furnish  a genial  touch  of  local 
color.  The  Blue  Ridge  is  ever  in  the  background.  The  author  makes  no  com- 
promise with  romantic  formulae.  The  novel  is  a study  in  temperament,  laid  in 
the  Virginia  of  today.  Although  written  with  a spareness  of  phrase  and  an  almost 
austere  simplicity,  the  novel  achieves  poetry,  not  only  in  numerous  single  passages 
but  in  its  basic  structure. 
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Prettily  Titled 

Palace  of  Silver,  by  Kate  Slaughter  McKinney.  New  York;  Harold  Vinal,  Ltd.  128  pp.  $2.00. 

This  little  volume  of  verse  has  a pretty  title.  It  is  neatly  and  properly  printed 
in  slender  black  letters  on  a silver  jacket.  One  removes  the  jacket,  and  there  is  a 
binding  in  pale  green  with  more  silver  lettering;  then  with  a pleasant  sense  of 
heightened  enthusiasm  one  opens  to  the  actual  contents  and  begins  to  read.  But 
slowly  with  the  turning  of  pages  the  accumulated  joy  fades  away,  and  one  feels 
sadly  let  down.  The  verse  is  adequate ; it  is  as  good  as  the  offerings  of  most 
modern  American  poets,  but  that  is  all  one  can  say.  There  is  the  correctly  modern 
finish,  and  frequent  uses  of  old  houses,  cypress  swamps,  rosewood  beds,  negroes 
hoeing  cotton  patches,  give  the  palace  of  silver  a Southern  aspect.  Some  degree 
of  beauty  is  found  in  the  pages.  Perhaps  Mrs.  McKinney  has  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  giving  her  volume  a title  that  is  much  too  pretty. 

B.  B.  C. 


A Note  On  Salome 


Salome,  by  Oscar  Wilde,  with  Inventions  by  John  Vassos.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

56  pp.  $3.50. 

It  is  a brave  thing  that  Mr.  Vassos  has  done,  this  illustrating  of  Wilde’s  emo- 
tional Salome.  Through  his  “Inventions,”  another  name  for  pictures,  the  artist 
has  captured  two  qualities  difficult  to  depict  in  still  drawings  ; a sense  of  magnificent 
space  and  the  illusion  of  whirling  motion. 

Without  copying  the  spirit  of  the  one  other  great  illustrator  of  Salome,  Mr. 
Vassos  has  brought  a new  touch  to  his  art.  The  sensualism  is  less  forced,  but  the 
implications  are  just  as  strong.  Here  is  a book  that  one  can  go  back  to  again  and 
again  and  still  find  something  new.  Henceforth  it  is  only  from  a combination  of 
editions  that  people  will  be  able  to  gain  the  whole  of  Oscar  Wilde’s  message. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
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What 

hakespearf 
says  about 
Coca-Cola 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


^77 


H 


The  Coca>Cola  Compaojr,  Aclaoca,  Ga. 


8 million-) 
a day 


^^Nature^s  above  art 
in  that  respect^^  ^ 


At  the  time  in  question  King 
Lear  was  tricked  up  like  a 
walking  florist’s  shop — but  he 
was  still  wise  in  his  sayings. 
Liking  to  refresh  himself, 
even  as  you  and  I,  what  a full- 
meaning headline  he  turned 
out  for  the  following  Coca- 
Cola  ad: 


A pure  drink  of  natural  flavors 
— produced  before  the  day  of 
synthetic  and  artificial  drinks, 
and  still  made  from  the  same 
pure  products  of  nature. 


King  Lear 
ct  IV,  Scene  6 


HAD  TO  BE  GOOD  TO  GET  WHERE  IT  IS 
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Who  they  are^  etc. 

Preston  Moses,  a Duke  student,  makes  his  initial  appearance  in  this  number ; 
Country  House  is  his  work  * * * Lucia  Trent  is  one  of  America’s  up  and 

coming  poets  and  has  adorned  many  pages  in  many  magazines.  Archive  readers 
are  familiar  with  her  verses  that  have  appeared  in  this  review.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Ralph  Cheyney,  who  wrote  Measure  in  November,  edit  Contemporary 
Verse  * * * Jennings  Gordon  King  did  not  have  to  go  far  to  see  the 
incident  in  North  Carolina  life  that  he  has  described  in  Ace  of  Spades.  Courts 
of  justice  are  a hobby  with  him  * * * From  a Nezv-Made  Grave  is  a recent 
product  of  Professor  N.  I.  White’s  class  in  verse-writing  and  comes  from  the  pen 
of  Rebecca  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  staff  of  the  campus  newspaper.  She  has  re- 
viewed novels  and  verse  for  the  Archive  * * * Not  only  Baudelaire  but 

also  Musset,  Morand,  and  Gide  claim  the  attention  of  William  Bandy,  of  the 
Romance  Languages  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  writes  that  he 
is  busy  also  on  an  article  on  De  Quincey’s  Opium-Eater  * * * Another 

contributor  who  is  also  in  the  University  of  Illinois  is  Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr., 
though  he,  like  numbers  of  other  poets,  hails  from  the  state  of  Alabama.  Readers 
will  recall  his  poems,  Lyric  and  The  Fool  * * * John  Brewster  is  one  of 

those  rare  and  delightful  actor-poets.  He  writes  most  affably:  “I  was  bom  in 
New  York,  have  spent  half  of  my  life  in  France  and  England.  I studied  in 
Florence  for  the  opera  but  abandoned  the  attempt  and  turned  to  the  legitimate 
stage.”  Flis  one-act  play.  The  Cloak,  has  been  produced  by  several  little  theatre 
organizations  * * * Gerald  M.  Crona  comes  to  Duke  from  Maine ; he  was 

born  in  Florida  * * * Virginia  McCormick  needs  no  introduction.  She  is  a 

poet  of  first  rank  and  has  a very  enviable  prose  style  * * * Jxjdy  Rayford, 

a Duke  student,  dabbles  equally  successfully  in  poetry,  drawing,  and  acting.  Mr. 
Mencken  printed  a verse  of  his  in  1926  * * * Frances  Newman,  who 
reviews  books  in  this  number,  is  the  distinguished  Atlanta  novelist,  the  author  of 
the  sensational  Hard-Boiled  Virgin.  Her  new  novel  Dead  Lovers  Are  Faithful 
Lovers  has  just  been  completed,  and  in  her  amiable  manner  she  says  in  a recent 
letter  that  she  thinks  a good  many  men  will  like  the  new  book  better  than  the 
Virgin  * * * Marie  Updike  White  lives  in  Durham  * * * William 

Sprinkle,  former  president  of  the  Taurian  Players,  in  studying  at  Yale  * * * 

Virginia  Stait  is  a Virginia  poet ; she  is  a warm  friend  of  Lizette  Woodworth 
Reese  * * * 
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IN  THIS  ONE  RESPECT  AT  LEAST 
every  chap  can  be  himself 


We  know  one  young  fellow  who  never 
wore  a tie  in  his  life  that  wasn’t  soft  blue 
or  black — or  a shirt  that  wasn’t  all  white. 
But  you  should  see  his  underwear  since  the 
coming  of  Hanes  College  Combinations 
with  pin-striped  and  blazer-striped  shorts. 

Proud  ? Downright  enthusiastically  so — 
of  them  and  of  himself.  We  stopped  in  his 
room  the  other  morning  on  the  way  down- 
stairs. He  laughed.  “Well,  how  do  you 
like  ’em,  now  that  you  see  them  in  their 
native  habitat  ? Don’t  look  so  envious. 
You’re  getting  old — but  honestly,  dad,  you 
could  wear  them  yourself.” 

We’re  for  them  stronger  than  ever  now 
— and  you  will  be  too  as  soon  as  you  see 


them.  There’s  just  the  color  you  like.  And 
because  these  combinations  are  made  by 
Hanes  you’ll  find  more  comfort  than  is 
built  into  any  other  underwear.  The  pull- 
over shirt  is  the  soft  knitted  kind.  The 
drawers  can  be  had  in  all-white  patterns  if 
}'ou  prefer. 

Ask  to  see  Hanes  garments  at  your  store. 
There  are  union  suits  as  well — all  un- 
equaled values  for  the  money — all  unequaled 
for  wear.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  famous 
Hanes  label.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Hanes 
in  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  New  York 
office,  93  Worth  Street. 


UNDERWEAR 


The  Hanes  Guaran- 
tee: We  guarantee 

Hanes  Undervjear  abso- 
lutely, every  thread, 
stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a nevu 
garment  if  any  seam 
breaks. 


FANCY  ICES  BLOCK  CREAM 

Blue  Ribbon 

Ice  Qream 

DURHAM  ICE  CREAM 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Qeorge 

Tony 

Tom 

Always  ready  to  “fix  you  up” 
with  the  best  of  meals  and 
service.  When  downtown, 
always  eat  at 

VVe  make  any  color  blocks  for  Frat 

and  Sorority  Banquets 

The 

Dial  L-963  Main  at  Duke 

PURITAN  LUNCH 

PUNCHES  SHERBETS 

"Brunswick 

<uichievement 

In  Ualue  <iAnd 

RECORDS 

Economy 

PHONOGRAPHS 

and 

RADIOLAS 

’ChCarkham-'^^gers 

Two  Trousers 

Hear  the  Brunswick  Panatrope,  the 
greatest  musical  achievement  of  the 

SUITS 

time. 

FOR  135.00 

Christian  & Harward 

MARKHAM-ROGERS  CO. 

DURHAM,  N.  C, 

Durham,  N.  C. 
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CONFESSIONAL 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

I even  went  so  far  as  to  talk  to  the  priest  at  Saint  Mary’s,  hoping  he 
could  show  me  the  way  to  become  one.  He  did  try,  but  it’s  hard  to 
change  your  religious  belief,  especially  if  you  are  Presbyterian.  Some- 
how Presbyterians  are  closer  bound  by  their  church  than  other  Protes- 
tants. If  I had  been  Episcopalian  like  Miss  Ann,  I might  have  made 
out  to  change,  but  once  a Presbyterian  always  one  I believe,  so  I gave 
it  up.  I didn’t  go  to  church  much ; my  secret  was  always  more  oppres- 
sive there.  Sometimes  at  home,  knitting  or  digging  in  the  garden,  I 
would  almost  forget  it  and  persuade  myself  that  I was  the  Widow  Gray 
with  no  cause  to  worry  about  anything.  Then  helping  Miss  Ann  with 
her  work,  I would  see  someone  who  had  committed  a crime  and  I wanted 
to  tell  him  that  I had  gone  wrong  too  and  that  maybe  we  were  both  of 
us  more  in  the  right  than  the  people  who  want  to  punish  you  or  reform 
you.  Sometimes  I wanted  to  tell  everyone  I saw,  just  to  get  rid  of  the 
secret,  but  I knew  it  would  never  do,  so  I stayed  away  from  people  most 
of  the  time.  Doctor,  I have  to  tell  it  to  you ; I can’t  go  off  in  the  dark 
with  no  one  knowing  it.”  She  looked  at  me  as  a hare  with  its  feet  caught 
in  the  trap  might  look  at  the  hunter  standing  over  it.  We  finally  com- 
promised; she  was  to  tell  me  the  story  but  not  her  real  name  nor  the 
place  from  which  she  fled.  Her  expression  changed  to  one  of  perfect 
peace  when  I gave  my  promise  to  listen,  and  the  wisdom  of  repeating  the 
story  was  left  to  me.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  now  for  there  has 
never  been  an  inquiry  for  her  and  all  individuality  is  lost  under  that 
simple  headstone  with  only  ‘The  Widow  Gray’  upon  it,  not  even  a date, 
just  as  she  requested. 

She  asked  for  a drink  of  water  and  after  swallowing  it  with  diffi- 
culty began  again. 

“You  wouldn’t  maybe  think  it.  Doctor,  but  I was  a pretty  girl.  My 
hair  was  so  pale  and  so  thick  it  looked  like  taffy  after  you  have  pulled 
it  and  my  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  my  Testout  roses.  He  used  to  say  I 
was  well  named  Rose  and  at  first  I did  not  care  for  him  greatly.  I had 
another  lover  who  was  not  so  dashing  as  Oscar,  but  he  was  so  good  and 
I knew  would  always  love  me  more  than  he  loved  himself.  He  was  one 
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of  those  rare  men  marked  for  loyalty  to  one  love;  he  never  married. 
Oscar  was  from  the  city  and  I was  a little  afraid  of  city  men;  they  were 
so  confident,  so  sure  they  would  get  what  they  wanted.  Oscar  was  all 
of  this  and  he  was  so  handsome  that  sometimes  I would  shut  my  eyes 
when  he  was  making  love  to  me  so  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  his  looks. 
However  it  was  no  use,  I always  opened  them  in  time  to  see  his  smile, 
and  the  very  way  he  spoke  my  name  was  a caress.  I think  country-bred 
girls  never  get  used  to  city  ways.  Before  we  were  married  Oscar  bought 
a small  house — people  were  not  all  for  apartments  those  days — with  a 
little  patch  of  garden  and  a honeysuckle  vine  over  the  gate,  so  I wouldn’t 
be  homesick  for  the  country,  he  said.  He  had  furnished  it  tastily  and 
comfortably  too,  but  I did  wish  he  had  let  me  have  the  fun  of  buying 
things.  It  was  always  like  that ; Oscar  decided  what  we  would  do  and 
I fell  in  with  his  plans,  because  I loved  him  and  wanted  to  see  him 
happy.  He  was  happy  too,  and  I learned  not  to  fret  for  the  country 
and  to  be  glad  because  Oscar  was  glad  when  we  were  asked  to  parties 
or  went  to  see  plays  and  operas  that  were  a bit  too  sophisticated  for  me. 
Then  he  met  her.  Neither  of  us  was  young  any  more;  I was  forty  in  a 
few  months  and  Oscar  was  three  years  older.  She  was  not  quite  thirty 
but  she  looked  young — young  and  brimming  with  the  vigour  of  life. 
Oscar  always  had  a nice  voice  and  liked  to  sing  to  my  accompaniment, 
so  we  were  often  asked  to  give  a little  music  when  we  dined  with  friends. 
It  was  that  way  the  night  we  first  saw  her;  she  was  the  only  stranger 
present  and  Oscar  sat  next  her  at  dinner.  When  Oscar  demurred  a 
little  about  singing,  as  he  always  did,  liking  to  be  begged,  she  said 
quickly  that  he  must  sing  and  she  would  play  his  accompaniment.  I 
had  watched  her  rich  dark  beauty  and  when  Oscar  went  to  the  piano 
and  looked  among  the  piles  of  music  I felt  cold  all  over.  He  had  not 
looked  at  me,  and  though  it  was  a little  thing  that  she  should  play  for 
him  in  my  place,  it  somehow  seemed  even  then  the  beginning  of  a 
different  life.  I cannot  explain  this ; it  is  something  only  women  would 
understand.  After  that  evening  I could  tell  when  he  had  been  with  her 
by  the  shining  look  of  happiness  in  his  eyes.  He  was  more  considerate 
of  me  too  at  these  times  and  would  insist  upon  my  choosing  what  we 
would  do  in  the  evening.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  had  his  pleasure  and 
wanted  me  to  be  happy  too,  but  there  was  nothing  that  could  make  me 
forget  the  look  in  his  face  that  I had  never  brought  there. 
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“Things  went  on  that  way  for  two  years  and  suddenly  his  manner 
to  me  changed.  He  seemed  to  hate  me.  I was  the  thing  that  stood 
between  him  and  his  great  desire,  and  he  was  not  used  to  being  thwarted. 
I couldn’t  stand  making  him  miserable ; so  I told  him  I knew  that  he  did 
not  love  me  any  longer  and  I would  let  him  go.  He  could  divorce  me  and 
marry  her.  I thought  he  would  be  glad,  but  he  was  so  angry  he  almost 
struck  me.  I had  not  really  understood  Oscar  though  I had  lived  with 
him  twenty  years;  he  wanted  her  but  he  would  not  accept  her  at  my 
hands.  He  could  not  bear  to  know  that  I was  sacrificing  myself  to 
give  him  happiness, — not  because  he  still  cared  for  me,  but  because  he 
liked  to  be  the  person  who  was  always  in  the  right,  the  one  who  gave 
and  who  was  the  centre  of  his  little  world.  After  a few  days  of  sullen 
resentment  he  resumed  the  old  attitude  of  gentleness  towards  me.  He 
bought  tickets  for  the  play  or  opera  and  I sat  through  interminable 
hours  not  hearing  a sound  but  with  the  chill  of  death  about  my  heart. 

“It  was  two  weeks  before  Christmas  and  Oscar  had  been  less 
buoyant,  less  shining  with  an  inner  joy  for  several  months;  his  feet 
would  drag  heavily  upon  the  white  gravel  walk  that  ran  from  the  low 
grill-work  gate  to  the  painted  steps  of  our  little  home  and  he  would 
sit  listlessley  through  an  evening,  occasionally  strumming  bars  of  his  old 
song  music  on  the  baby  grand  piano  which  he  had  given  me  so  long  ago. 
Then  suddenly  his  footsteps  became  light  as  air ; his  face  was  illumined. 
He  was  going  to  attain  his  heart’s  desire.  This  thing  I knew,  but  I did 
not  know  how  nor  when. 

“There  is  a sleeping  demon  in  quiet  women.  Doctor,  and  then  some- 
thing rouses  it  suddenly,  unintentionally  often,  beyond  the  power  to 
stay  its  action.  That  night,  lying  silent  but  wakeful  beside  Oscar,  I 
changed  from  the  quiet  gentle  creature  who  had  been  his  wife.  He  was 
mine ; she  should  never  have  him.  Her  rich  dark  beauty  should  never  get 
from  him  all  that  my  delicate  loveliness  had  failed  to  stir.  He  was  mine, 
mine,  mine.  I said  it  to  myself  over  and  over.  I even  whispered  the 
words,  unable  to  resist  the  joy  of  hearing  them.  They  sang  fiercely  in 
my  ears.  Mine,  mine.  . . . 

“By  morning  I knew  his  plans.  They  came  to  me  slowly  at  first  and 
then  quite  clearly  and  whole  as  things  come  at  night  when  you  are  the 
only  person  in  your  world  awake.  We  were  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
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my  sister  in  the  country,  something  I had  begged  for  often  and  never 
been  granted,  but  this  year  Oscar  suggested  it.  He  said  he  thought  I 
would  be  heartened  up  by  seeing  my  old  friends  and  I fell  in  gladly  with 
the  suggestion,  dreading  a Christmas  alone  with  him.  I was  to  go 
down  a week  ahead  and  he  to  follow  after  the  meeting  of  stockholders  in 
a company  where  he  had  investments.  Now  I saw  it  all ; he  would  never 
come.  He  was  going  away  to  be  happy  in  the  sensuousness  of  her  Juno- 
like  beauty,  her  splendid  darkness,  her  glorious  red  colour  that  flamed 
and  died  to  a creamy  brown  pallor.  I saw  every  detail  of  it;  love  had 
made  me  wise  and  at  the  same  time  foolish.  Wise  to  fathom  his  plans, 
foolish  to  think  that  I could  knock  them  over  as  a house  of  cards.  I 
knew  where  she  lived ; we  had  been  to  her  apartment,  with  its  low,  lux- 
uriously furnished  studio,  for  several  of  her  musical  evenings.  She 
played  on  the  violin  and  her  music  was  Oscar’s  excuse  for  the  beginning 
of  their  friendship.  But  it  never  was  friendship.  Doctor.  It  was  love 
from  the  beginning;  warm,  passionate  love  such  as  I had  never  known. 
There  is  an  unfathomable  destiny  that  engulfs  us;  perhaps  this  belief 
in  fate  is  a part  of  my  Presbyterianism ; anyway  I know  that  there  was 
no  use  struggling  to  be  free;  we  were  all  three  caught  in  a tangled  mesh, 
but  I could  not  see  this  until  it  was  too  late. 

“The  next  afternoon,  immediately  after  luncheon,  I dressed  for  the 
street,  buttoning  my  fur  coat  tight  about  the  neck,  for  I was  shivering, 
and  pinning  on  a bunch  of  violets  Oscar  had  sent  me  from  the  florist 
shop  that  he  passed  on  his  way  down  town  each  morning.  She  never 
wore  violets  and  I knew  that  mine  meant  he  had  probably  sent  her 
orchids;  nothing  else  was  exotic  enough  for  her  tropic  beauty.  I do 
not  know  why  I put  the  violets  on;  perhaps  I wanted  her  to  know  that 
he  had  sent  them.  There  was  something  singularly  passionless  in  their 
crisp  fragrance,  something  as  different  from  orchids  as  I was  from 
her.  I remember  that  I liked  the  comparison ; that  I liked  to  feel  that  I 
was  different,  cool,  aloof. 

“I  did  not  ring  the  bell  at  her  apartment  door;  even  now  I cannot 
explain  it,  but  I had  a feeling  that  she  had  left  it  unlocked  for  him  and 
that  I must  hurry  to  be  gone  before  he  arrived.  I could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  the  three  of  us  together  in  the  heavily  hung,  deep  coloured 
studio,  with  the  piano  almost  hidden  under  Chinese  embroideries  and 
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her  violin  lying  carelessly  upon  a tufted  rose  brocade  ottoman  as  I had 
seen  it  the  last  time  I was  there.  Something  whispered  to  me  to  be 
stealthy ; to  tread  as  lightly  as  a cat.  I did  not  try  to  analyze  this  feeling 
then : I cannot  do  so  now,  but  it  seemed  a warning  and  mechanically  I 
followed  it. 

“She  was  asleep,  lying  upon  the  cushioned  divan,  her  sumptuous, 
flowing  tea  gown  of  rose,  with  knots  of  dark  winy  velvet  catching  it 
lightly  together,  open  at  the  throat,  a single  orchid  against  her  breast. 
She  was  beautiful,  voluptuous;  the  kind  of  woman  for  whom  men 
throw  away  all  that  makes  life  worth  while  and  I — I went  mad.  I had 
intended  to  talk  to  her,  to  tell  her  that  she  meant  ruin  for  Oscar; 
that  he  would  tire  of  her  and  hate  her  when  he  found  himself  ostracised 
by  his  friends,  for  the  crowd  spirit  had  always  swayed  Oscar.  He 
never  wanted  to  be  alone.  He  is  the  type  that  must  be  the  centre  of  a 
group,  the  rest  revolving  about  him,  hanging  upon  his  words,  pliant  to 
his  will.  She  was  evidently  expecting  him  and  when  I saw  her,  all  the 
sensuous  loveliness  that  he  coveted,  I was  no  longer  a timid,  incom- 
petent little  figure.  The  primitive  spirit  that  has  stirred  women 
throughout  all  ages  was  awake  in  me.  I used  primitive  cunning,  almost 
a primitive  weapon.  I drew  slowly  from  my  fur  toque  a long,  spear- 
like hatpin  and  raising  her  flowing  sleeve  as  silently,  as  cautiously  as 
Lucretia  Borgia  might  have  done,  with  the  utmost  precision  I found  the 
place  in  her  breast  I knew  would  carry  a fatal  wound  and  stabbed.  She 
smiled  in  her  sleep  as  I leaned  above  her  and  the  smile  was  twisted  to  a 
look  of  agony.  I had  done  my  work;  I slipped  from  the  place  as  quietly 
as  I had  come.” 

— Mrs.  Gray’s  breath  had  been  coming  in  little  gasps  and  she  was 
unable  to  go  on  with  her  story,  so  I gave  her  a stimulant  and  held  her 
wrist  until  the  feeble  pulse  beat  a little  more  evenly.  I urged  her  to 
wait  until  tomorrow  to  finish  the  tale,  but  she  seemed  to  know  that  there 
would  be  no  morrow. — 

“I  went  home  and  put  on  my  prettiest  dress,”  she  almost  whispered 
the  words  and  I bent  close  to  her  to  catch  them ; “a  soft  blue  crepe  with 
a pink  velvet  rose  at  the  waist.  Then  I sat  and  waited  for  Oscar  but 
he  did  not  come.  I was  not  sorry  for  what  I had  done.  I even  got  a 
certain  excitement  from  the  thought  of  telling  him  that  I had  done  it. 
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though  I knew  that  the  knowledge  was  already  his.  He  should  never 
think  me  mouse-like  again,  or  even  incompetent.  By  ten  o’clock,  after  a 
lonely  dinner  which  I forced  myself  to  eat,  the  reaction  had  set  in  and 
I was  so  weak  and  trembling  that  Gretchen,  my  little  German  maid, 
wanted  to  help  me  to  bed,  but  I would  not  go.  I was  determined  to 
meet  Oscar  when  he  came  in,  to  tell  him  everything.  He  would  not 
expose  me  no  matter  how  he  might  hate  me : he  dared  not.  That  would 
be  to  advertise  his  own  situation  and  this  he  would  avoid  at  any  price. 
You  see  I did  not  really  understand  Oscar  : I may  keep  saying  this  over 
again,  but  it  is  the  thing  that  stamped  itself  most  deeply  upon  my  mind. 
I had  never  realized  the  strength  of  a wild  love  such  as  his.  I was  too 
cool,  too  much  aloof. 

“At  eleven  o’clock  the  telephone  rang  and  its  sudden  sharp  clang 
brought  me  to  an  understanding  as  sharp,  as  sudden.  With  trembling 
knees  and  chattering  teeth  I answered  it.  The  voice  at  the  other  end 
was  familiar;  Oscar’s  best  friend  saying  he  and  his  wife  would  be  right 
over.  There  was  no  need  for  them  to  tell  me  anything  for  it  all  came 
to  me  in  one  brief  flash  when  the  telephone  bell  sent  its  incisive  jangle 
upon  the  still  air  of  my  library,  where  I lay  in  a little  rumpled  heap  on 
the  sofa. 

“Oscar  could  not  or  would  not  live  without  her.  She  was  more  to 
him  than  all  the  world;  more  than  respectability  which  he  had  always 
cherished,  more  than  the  desire  for  fellowship  which  had  been  almost 
a mania  with  him. 

“They  had  found  him  in  the  dimness  of  her  studio,  his  head  upon 
her  knees,  her  lovely  gown  stained  with  his  blood  and  hers,  more  to- 
gether in  death  than  he  and  I had  ever  been  in  life. 

“For  many  weeks  I was  too  ill  to  remember  anything,  but  as  life 
came  back  to  me,  slowly,  relentlessly,  I knew  that  I must  get  away,  that 
I must  lose  my  identity  and  wait,  an  unknown,  pathetic  figure  of  failure, 
for  my  ultimate  release.  Oscar  had  left  me  everything,  to  do  with  as 
I chose  and  I sent  fofl  his  solicitor  as  soon  as  I could  think  clearly.  I 
only  kept  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  my  own  use ; the  rest  I gave 
to  an  art  museum  in  which  he  had  been  interested  and  some  minor 
charities  that  had  claimed  my  rather  listless  bounty.  I did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  money;  I wished  only  to  be  rid  of  it  and  these 
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organizations  were  familiar  to  me.  I probably  gave  unwisely,  but  I 
have  never  worried  over  that.  What  I kept  I had  converted  into  bonds 
that  bore  no  identifying  name  and  would  be  useless  to  trace  me  through. 
These  I gave  over  to  a bank  where  no  one  knew  me,  registering  as  Mrs. 
Gray,  and  came  to  this  place  simply  because  one  day  I saw  the  name  in 
a newspaper  over  some  trivial  happening,  I do  not  remember  what.  It 
offered  harbour  for  me;  no  one  knew  me;  the  name  I had  chosen  was 
too  common  to  excite  comment.  I did  not  want  to  begin  a new  life;  I 
only  wanted  to  lose  contact  with  the  old  one.  My  income  has  been  much 
more  than  sufficient  for  my  scanty  needs.  Doctor,  I want  you  to  have  it, 
this  money  that  is  mine,  that  you  may  not  work  so  hard.” 

* 

“ T did  not  waste  the  precious  moments  explaining  to  her  that  I did 
not  work  for  money  and  that  having  more  would  only  add  to  my  re- 
sponsibility. I could  not  take  it  even  for  a short  period  but  I did  not 
want  it  to  lie  accumulating  in  a bank  until  it  would  some  day  revert  as  a 
big  fortune  to  the  state  or  the  bank  itself.  I wanted  the  hospital  to  have 
it.  My  argument  was  short  and  sharp  and  I won  in  spite  of  her  opposi- 
tion. You  remember  I called  you  to  come  to  the  hospital  at  once.  Her 
mind  was  perfectly  clear  and  there  was  no  one  to  dispute  the  will.  That 
is  the  pay  I took  for  sharing  her  secret.  There  was  over  forty  thousand 
dollars  and  it  has  done  much  for  the  sick  of  our  town.  I think  she  has 
expiated  her  crime,  but  she  was  never  sorry  for  it,  even  though  her 
plans  miscarried.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  a primitive  right  of  woman 
had  been  carried  out  by  her  act.  Perhaps  it  was  her  inherent  belief  in 
destiny,  her  fatalism,  what  you  will.  You  see  not  even  her  crying  need 
for  the  confessional  could  overcome  her  deep-seated  Presbyterianism. 
She  died  that  night,  and  who  sleeps  under  the  tomb  stone  of  the  Widow 
Gray  we  will  never  know  in  this  world.  Sometimes  I wonder  if  the 
future  will  unravel  all  our  mysteries.  I hope  not.  I shouldn’t  want  to 
meet  Oscar.’ 

“Jim  lit  a cigarette  and  puffed  silently  in  the  waning  firelight  for  a 
while. 

“ ‘Yes,’  he  said  presently,  ‘the  doctor  has  as  many  confessions  to 
listen  to  as  the  priest  and  his  job  is  a harder  one.  The  priest’s  form  of 
procedure  is  laid  out  for  him ; he  is  taught  what  to  do,  but  we  have  only 
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our  feelings  to  guide  us,  our  sense  of  human  frailness  and  its  needs; 
God  help  us  if  we  lack  it!’ 

* ♦ ♦ * 

“He  did  not  say  goodnight  but  gave  my  shoulder  a firm,  affectionate 
squeeze  as  he  passed  me  and  I heard  him  tipping  through  the  long  bare 
hall.  I knew  that  Miss  Lambedin  heard  him  also  but  that  she  realized 
the  significance  of  his  attempted  quietness  and  would  let  him  leave  with- 
out saying  goodnight,  though  she  would  have  loved  to  hold  his  hand  for 
a moment  and  feel  his  fingers  like  warm  steel  on  hers.” 

The  Judge  got  stiffly  from  his  chair  and  I saw  him  to  his  son’s  door- 
step. Now  that  he  is  dead  I can  tell  the  Doctor’s  story  though  I guarded 
it  as  a secret  in  his  lifetime  even  as  he  did  while  Doctor  Jim  lived. 


It  is  a pleasure  that  the  editors  of  the  Archive  enjoy  when  they  announce  two  recent  volumes 
from  the  pen  of  two  of  the  magazine’s  most  distinguished  contributors ; Margaret  Tod  Ritter 
and  Paul  Green. 

Miss  Ritter  sends  us  a very  neatly  bound  black  book,  called  Wvid  Out  of  Betelgeusc 
(The  Macmillan  Company),  in  which  there  is  a display  of  delightfully  characteristic  verse. 
There  are  lyrics,  sonnets,  portrait  impressions,  and  a narrative  poem,  several  of  which  have 
been  previously  printed  in  the  Archive.  Miss  Ritter  contributed  From  a Window  of  the  Night 
Express  last  month  and  Song  of  India  in  October. 

The  other  volume.  In  the  Valley  (Samuel  French),  also  handsomely  bound,  comes  from  Mr. 
Green.  It  contains  eleven  one-act  plays,  each  a “genuine  contribution  to  his  epic  picture  of 
Blacks  and  Whites  of  that  vast  coastal  plain  of  North  Carolina,  which  he  has  so  brilliantly 
interpreted.”  A Saturday  Night  is  included  in  the  group. 
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DOUGLAS 
C .1  GlLEiS 


1 

‘He  relaxes,  sprawling  upon  the  couch 


Two 


EPISODE 

A Domestic  Comedy 

By  Eulalie  Spence 


PERSONS  IN  THE  PLAY 


Jim 

Mamie 

Mrs.  Robinson 


Mrs.  Jennings 

Walt 

Harry 


Scene  I.  The  Jackson's  apartment  about  eight  o'clock  one  Saturday 
night. 

Scene  II.  Another  Saturday  night  in  the  same  apartment,  six  weeks 
later. 

(The  curtain  will  he  lowered  after  scene  one,  for  perhaps 
ten  seconds.) 


Scene  I.  Let  us  spend  half  an  hour  with  the  Jacksons  on  the 
second  floor  of  “The  Rutherford,"  an  expensive  apartment  house  in 
Harlem.  Mamie  Jackson"’s  living  room  is  as  like  every  other  living 
room  in  “The  Rutherford"  as  are  the  peas  in  the  same  pod.  Mamie  had 
seen  to  that,  and  felt  a glow  of  satisfaction  and  content  in  knowing  that 
in  furnishings,  at  least,  all  was  as  it  should  he.  But  there  were  other 
anxieties. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  we  start  to  inspect  the  living  room,  but  our 
attention  is  immediately  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices  beyond  the 
rose-draped  doorway  at  left. 


Male  Voice  [Exasperated] : Lawd, 
there  yuh  go  agin’ ! 

Female  Voice  [Tearful]  ; Kain’t 
yuh  even  tell  the  truth?  Yuh  oughta 
say  there  you  go  agin’.  Seems  ter  me 
yuh  bin  out  every  night  for  more’n  a 
month. 


Male  Voice  [Placatingly]  : Sorry, 
honey,  but  Ah’s  got  a date  ter-night 
with  some  uv  the  boys. 

Female  Voice  [Fiercely]  : Seems 
ter  me  Ah’ve  heard  that  before!  Well, 
lemme  tell  yuh  somethin’.  Ah’s  got  a 
date  on  ter-night,  myself,  with  one  uv 
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the  boys!  [The  rose  portiere  is  parted 
angrily  and  Mamie  enters,  throwing 
herself  upon  the  lounge.  Every  fibre 
of  her  body  expresses  indignation. 
What  though  her  skin  is  somewhat 
brown?  Her  sleek,  shining  head  does 
not  own  one  errant  hair.  The  cut  of 
her  bob  is  flawless.  Her  eyes,  which 
are  snapping  now,  with  little  flames  of 
wrath,  can  be  soft  and  gentle,  and  a 
more  charming  figure  than  Mamie  in 
her  red  dress  does  not  dwell  within 
the  confines  of  “The  Rutherford.”] 

Male  Voice  : Aw,  quit  yuh  kiddin’, 
Mamie. 

Mamie  : H’m.  See  yuh  doan  be- 
lieve me. 

Male  Voice:  Sure,  Ah  doan.  Say, 
honey,  why’nt  yuh  ask  Mis’  Jennings 
ter  the  movies  ter-night?  They’s  got 
a mighty  fine  picture  at  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Mamie:  When’d  yuh  see  it? 

Male  Voice  [Guardedly]  : Ah 

didn’t  say  Ah  seen  it,  did  Ah  ? 

Mamie  : Well,  how’d  yuh  know  it’s 
so  good?  Bet  yuh  seen  it  with  some 
other  woman. 

Male  Voice  [In  deep  exasperation]  : 
Listen,  sister.  Let  me  tell  yuh,  once 
fer  all — [The  Male,  tie  in  hand, 
emerges  angrily  from  behind  the  rose 
portiere.] 

Mamie  [Scathingly]  : Ah  ain’t  yuh 
sister,  though  Ah  might  jes’  well  be 
fer  all  the  ’tenshin  Ah  gets.  [A  plead- 
ing note  creeping  into  her  tmce.]  Aw, 
Jim,  kain’t  yuh  take  me  ter  the  movies, 
yuhself  ? Ah’m  lonesome,  Jim.  Seems 
like  yuh  out  with  the  boys  every  night 


since  we  bin  married.  It  ain’t  like 
what  Ah  thought  marriage  was  goin’ 
ter  be.  Ah  pictured  you  an’  me — jes’ 
you  an’  me — settin’  here  on  this  couch, 
same’s  we  useter — in  Mom’s  parler; 
or  mebbe  you  smokin’  or  readin’  the 
paper,  or  mebbe  talkin’  ter  me.  Yuh 
ain’  never  got  nuthin’  ter  say  ter  me 
no  more. 

Jim  [Uneasily]  : No,  honey — 

Mamie  [Unheeding]  : Ah  pictured 
yuh  bringin’  home  yuh  friends  ter  see 
me.  That’s  what  we  got  a home  fer — • 
so’s  we  kin  ask  friends  up  an’  have 
some  fun.  Ah  pictured  yuh  takin’ 
me  out  places  like  yuh  useter — But 
now  everything’s  different.  Yuh  doan 
love  me  no  more  Ah  reckon. 

Jim  : Lawd,  there  yuh  go  agin’. 

Mamie  : Bet  Ah  kin  tell  where  you 
goin’. 

Jim:  ’Tain’t  no  place  fer  you, 
honey. 

Mamie  [Scornfully]  : Low-down 
prize  fights.  That’s  what’s  takin’  yuh 
out.  Yuh’d  rather  hang  around  every 
night  with  a lot  uv  tough  guys,  than — 

Jim  [Soothingly]  : Now,  honey,  yuh 
listen  ter  me.  Ah  bin  plannin’  a 
s’prize  fer  yuh  all  week.  Bin  plannin’ 
it  all  week. 

Mamie  [Doubtfully]  : Honest,  Jim? 

Jim  [With  fine  gusto]  : Sure,  hon- 
est ! Ah  declare  ter  hear  yuh  ask  a 
man  “honest”  every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth,  sure  gits  mah  goat. 

Mamie  : Ah  doan  mean  nothin’ — 
Jim,  only  sometimes  yuh  fergits  prom- 
ises. 

Jim:  Fergits?  Well,  any  feller  kin 

Fottr 


fergit,  kain’t  he?  That  ain’t  sayin’ 
yuh  got  ter  hand  him  no  “honest”, 
every  time  he  opens  his  mouth.  Ah 
’spec  you  wimmin  fergits  more’n  we 
men,  any  ole  time. 

Mamie:  Mebbe  so,  Jim.  But  yuh 
knows  Ah  doan  fergit  nothin’. 

Jim  : H’m.  Wouldn’t  be  so  bad  ef 
yuh  did  fergit  once’n  a while.  Well, 
keep  yuh  mind  on  this  s’prize  Ah’s 
gettin’  yuh.  [He  slips  hurriedly  into 
his  coat.  Mamie  jumps  up  suddenly, 
her  face  alight  with  an  idea.} 

Mamie  [Seizing  Jim  by  his  coat 
lapels  as  he  darts  toward  the  door}  : 
Jim,  Ah  got  ter  have  somethin’  ter 
keep  thinkin’  ’bout  ter-night,  so  tell 
me  what  that  s’prize  is.  Please,  Jim. 

Jim  [Annoyed}  : ’T won’t  be  no 
s’prize,  then. 

Mamie  : Please  Jim.  ’Sides  yuh 
might  fergit.  If  yuh  tell  me  what  it 
is  Ah  kin  remind  yuh. 

Jim  : So,  that’s  it.  Yuh  can  remind 
me.  What’s  the  matter  with  me  re- 
mindin’ mahself? 

Mamie:  Aw,  Jim,  tell  me.  What 
you  bin  plannin’  ter  s’prize  me  with? 

Jim  : Ah  bin  plannin’  ter  take  yuh 
ter — ter  the  Cap’tol  ter-morrow  night. 
Now,  what  do  yuh  say?  Why,  what’s 
the  matter  ? Ef  yuh  doan  beat  all — 

Mamie  [Drawing  back  with  a bitter 
laugh}  : Oh,  yuh  bin  thinkin’  uv  me 
ain’t  yuh?  Yuh  bin  plannin’  so  hard 
yuh  doan  remember  ter-morrow ’s  Sun- 
day and  we  got  ter  spend  the  evenin’ 
with  yer  folks  in  Newark.  Oh,  yes, 
yuh  bin  thinkin’  ’bout  me  hard. 

Jim  [Very  much  annoyed}  : Ah 
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knows  what  yuh  thinkin’,  but  Ah  did 
fergit. 

Mamie  [Sneeringly}  : But  yuh 

didn’  fergit  this  was  Saturday  night, 
did  yuh?  Yuh  never  fergits  yuh  dates 
with  yuh  pals  and  yuh  wimmen  friends 
— only  yuh  dates  with  me.  [Her  voice 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  tears.}  Well, 
Ah’m  goin’  ter  try  mah  hand  at  s’prize 
makin’  mahself.  Ef  yuh  thinks  Ah 
needs  ter  be  lonesome,  one  minute 
longer’n  Ah  wanters  ter — 

Jim  [Angrily}  : Aw,  shut  up  an’  go 
ter  bed.  Yuh  naggin’d  drive  any  man 
crazy!  [Goes  out,  slamming  the  door. 
Mamie  throws  herself  on  the  couch 
once  more  and  smothers  her  sobs  in 
the  pillows  for  a full  minute.  A dis- 
creet knock  makes  her  start  up.  She 
dries  her  eyes  hastily.  Producing  a 
powder  puff  from  a convenient  jar 
she  dusts  her  face.  Before  the  caller 
has  knocked  a third  time,  Mamie  is 
presentable  enough  to  open  the  door. 
She  admits  Mrs.  Jennings,  her  neigh- 
bor on  the  same  landing,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson,  an  acquaintance  of  Mamie’s. 
Mrs.  Robinson,  plump,  plain  and 
homey,  wears  a coat  and  hat.  Mrs. 
Jennings,  tall,  lean,  and  shrewd,  wears 
an  apron  as  a badge  of  her  meticulous 
housekeeping.  No  sooner  are  the  call- 
ers seated,  than  the  tongues  begin  to 

fly-] 

Mrs.  Jennings  : Ah  see  Jim’s  out 
agin’. 

Mrs.  Robinson  : We  seen  him 

rushin’  out.  He  give  the  door  an 
awful  slam.  Didn’  seem  ter  see  us. 

Mrs.  Jennings:  He  sure  looked 
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mad.  ’Spose  yuh  had  words  agin’ 
’bout  him  goin’  out.  Yuh  sure  has 
mah  symp’thy.  As  Ah  always  tells 
mah  friends,  it  doan  do  no  harm  ter 
marry  a feller  what  runs  on  the  road. 
He  does  his  runnin’  ’way  from  home 
an’  stays  in  of  a night  when  he  is 
home.  Joe  ain’  give  me  no  trouble 
that  way. 

Mamie  : But  yuh  never  out  ter- 
gether.  Joe’s  too  tired  ter  take  yuh 
out  when  he’s  home.  Seems  ter  me, 
it’s  most  as  bad  as  Jim’s  never  takin’ 
me  out. 

Mrs.  Jennings  [Positively]  : It  ain’ 
the  same  at  all.  Ah  has  mah  own 
friends,  an’  Joe — he  has  his.  Ah 
never  stays  home,  lessn’  Ah  wants  ter. 
Ah  sure  got  friends  ter  take  me  where 
Ah  wants  ter  go. 

Mamie  [Curiously]  : But  ain’t  Joe 
ever  mad  ’cause  yuh  go  without  him? 
Jim’d  be  awful  mad. 

Mrs.  Jennings:  Doan  yuh  fool 
yuhself,  honey.  Jim  ain’  no  diff’rent 
than  Joe  or  any  other  man. 

Mamie  : All  men  ain’t  the  same. 
Mis’  Jennings.  Why,  ef  Ah  had  half’s 
many  men  friends  as  some  women  has, 
Jim’d  kill  me. 

Mrs.  Jennings  [Derisively]  : He 
would — not ! It  ain’  bein’  done  this 
year.  Lemme  tell  yuh  somethin’.  Yuh 
ain’t  bin  married  long  an’  Ah  hates  ter 
see  yuh  makin’  a fool  uv  yuhself. 
’Long’s  yuh  Jim  knows  yuh  bangin’ 
roun’  here  yearnin’,  he’ll  let  yuh 
yearn,  an’  have  a wonderful  time 
watchin’  yuh  doin’  it.  Yuh  wants  ter 


start  the  way  yuh  goin’  ter  keep  up. 
Ain’  that  so.  Mis’  Robinson? 

Mrs.  Robinson  [With  a reminiscent 
smile]  : Sure,  ef  yuh  kin.  We  doan  all 
start  right,  an’  that’s  the  truth.  Now, 
take  me.  Ah  bin  always  fat,  or  al- 
most fat.  When  Ah  met  Charlie,  Ah 
was  reducin’.  Ah  soon  found  out  that 
he  didn’  care  ’bout  no  fat  girl,  so  Ah 
set  ter  work  ter  lose  fifty  pounds. 
Well,  Ah  lost  thirty-five  an’  Ah  mar- 
ried Charlie.  Now  Ah’m  a home  body, 
always  was,  an’  always  will  be.  Ah 
reckon.  Charlie  likes  ter  go — but  Ah 
kain’t  stan’  chasin’  ’round.  Pretty 
soon,  Charlie  was  goin’  without  me. 
Nobody’s  fault  but  mine.  Well,  ’long 
’bout  the  time  Ah  had  put  back  them 
thirty-five  pounds  an’  twenty-five 
more.  Ah  began  ter  see  lessn’  less  uv 
Charlie.  Now,  guess  what  happen — 
Most  two  years  ago,  Charlie  come 
one  night  with  a man  an’  a big  bundle. 
’Twas  a radio  set.  Well,  would  yuh 
believe  it,  honey,  sence  that  night, 
Charlie  bin  settin’  home,  reg’lar.  Yuh 
kain’t  git  him  out.  Ah  declare,  he 
hates  ter  leave  it  uv  a mornin’  an’  he 
kain’t  speak  ter  no  one  at  night  ’till 
he  turns  it  on.  So  now  we  sets  home, 
nights,  an’  Ah  ain’  bin  so  happy  in 
the  five  years  we  bin  married. 

Mrs.  Jennings  [With  a faint 
sniff]  : Ah  kain’t  stand  the  things, 
mahself,  more’n  a few  minutes. 
’Course,  ef  Ah  was  dancin’ — but  jes’ 
settin’  still  listenin’ — not  fer  me.  Ah 
kin  tell  yuh. 

Mrs.  Robinson  : Ah  doan  mind. 
Ah  likes  it.  We  has  some  right  won- 
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derful  concerts  sometimes.  Ah  reckon 
Ah  likes  it  most  as  much  as  Charlie 
does. 

Mamie  [Thoughtfully]  : Ah  think 
Ah’d  like  a radio  set.  Ah  wonder — 
[She  stops,  her  face  radiant  with  an- 
other Big  Idea]  Oh,  Ah  wonder  ef 
Jim’d  like  one,  too.  Mebbe — Oh,  Mis’ 
Robinson,  do  yuh  think  he’d  stay  home 
ef  Ah  got  a radio? 

Mrs.  Jennings  [In  disgust]  : Well, 
Ah  never ! 

Mrs.  Robinson  ; Well,  yuh  kain’t 
be  sure,  but  he  might.  Mis’  Taylor 
was  tellin’  me  last  Sunday  that  her 
husband  bin  stayin’  in  nights  sence 
they  got  their  radio.  An’  Lawd  knows 
Willie  Taylor  sure  is  some  gad-about. 
Seems  like  ef  Willie  Taylor  would 
stay  in  ter  fool  with  a radio,  an’  mah 
Charlie — 

Mamie  [Trembling  with  the  dawn 
of  a new  hope]  ; Ah  tole  Jim  Ah’d 
give  him  a big  s’prize,  an’  Ah’m  goin’ 
ter  ! Ah’m  goin’  ter  buy  a radio  out’n 
mah  own  money  an’  s’prize  Jim. 
Won’t  he  be  s’prized  though  ! [Mamie 
laughs  in  sheer  delight.] 

Mrs.  Jennings:  Well,  uv  all  the 
fool  ideas,  ef  that  doan  beat  all ! What 
yuh  want  ter  git  a radio  ter  stay  in 
fer?  Though  yuh  wanted  ter  go  outi 

Mamie  : Oh,  yuh  doan  understan’ 
Mis’  Jennings.  Ah  doan  care  ef  Ah 
goes  or  stays,  ’slong’s  Jim’s  with  me. 
Ah  loves  him,  an’  Ah’m  terrible  lone- 
some without  him. 

Mrs.  Robinson  : Ah  reckon  Ah 
knows  jes’  how  yuh  feels. 

Mamie  [Gratefully]  : Ah’m  so  glad 


yuh  gave  me  that  idea.  Oh,  but  won’t 
Jim  be  s’prized? 

Mrs.  Jennings:  Well,  Ah  doan 
think  much  uv  the  idea  mahself,  but 
then  everybody  knows  his  own  busi- 
ness best. 

Mrs.  Robinson  [Rising]  : Well, 
Ah’ll  be  gettin’  ’long.  Ah  wish  yuh 
all  the  luck  in  the  world,  honey. 

Mrs.  Jennings  [Also  rising]  : Well, 
Ah  ’spose  we’ll  be  bearin’  plenty  music 
’cross  the  hall  ’fore  long. 

Mamie  [At  the  door]  : Yuh’s 

cheered  me  up  jes’  wonderful.  This 
time  next  week  Jim’n  Ah’ll  be  listenin’ 
ter  some  wonderful  music. 

Mrs.  Jennings  [Skeptically]  : Ah 
hope  so,  Ah’m  sure. 

Mrs.  Robinson  : It’s  worth  tryin’ 
honey.  Good-by. 

Mamie  : Oh,  good-night.  Good- 

night. [Mamie’s  friends  go  out. 
Happy  Mamie!  She  rushes  into  the 
room  beyond  the  rose  portiere,  return- 
ing immediately  with  a bankbook.  She 
turns  the  pages  eagerly.]  Four  hun- 
dred dollars ! [Mamie  attempts  to  ex- 
press her  emotion  in  the  rapid  whirl  of 
the  Black  Bottom.  Suddenly  she  stops 
short.]  Ah  wonder  what  kind  Mis’ 
Robinson  got.  Ah  f ergot  ter  ask  her. 
Mebbe  she’s  still  at  Mis’  Jennings ! 
[As  Mamie  opens  the  door  she  almost 
collides  with  lim,  standing  on  the 
threshold  with  a short,  pudgy  young 
man.] 

Jim  : What’s  the  matter,  honey? 

Mamie  : Jim ! [She  glances  in  deep 
surprise  from  Jim  to  the  stranger.] 

Jim:  [With  a chuckle]:  Doan  say 
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Ah  didn’  give  yuh  some  s’prize,  then. 
This  is  Walt  Gilbert,  a chum  Ah  ain’ 
seen  fer  years.  Walt — mah  wife. 

Walt:  Delighted  ter  meet  yuh, 
Ah’m  sure.  {Transferring  a cornet 
case  from  his  right  hand  to  his  left, 
he  shakes  hands  solemnly.  The  party 
finds 

Jim  : Ain’t  it  a small  world, 

though.  Here  Ah  runs  into  Walt  an’ 
Ah  ain’  seen  him  in  years.  Me  an’ 
Walt  uster  be  close  pals  ’fore  he 
moved  out  Chicago  way.  An’  say, 
honey.  Ah  runs  into  Walt  at  the  club 
— Jes’  accident,  pure  an’  simple.  Heard 
a feller  playin’  the  cornet  an’  oh  boy ! 
All’ll  tell  the  world  he  kin  play.  An’ 
when  Ah  takes  a good  look  at  the 
feller,  ef  it  ain’t  Walt  Gilbert!  Walt 
kin  sure  make  that  cornet  talk ! 

Mamie  [Forcing  herself  to  be 
polite,  although  she  has  taken  an  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  Walt]  : Do  yuh 
play  in  an  orchestra,  Mr.  Gilbert  ? 

Jim  [Enthusiastically']  : Ah’ll  tell  the 
world,  he  does.  The  Jim-Jam-Jem 
Orchestra.  Mamie,  that  boy  sure  kin 
play  the  cornet ! 

Mamie  [Opening  her  eyes  in  sur- 
prise] : Ah  didn’  know  yuh  liked  music 
so  much,  Jim.  Ah’m  awful  glad, 
though. 

Jim  : Ah  should  say  Ah  was  mu- 
sical ! Say,  Mamie,  yuh  won’t  have 
ter  fuss  ’bout  me  stayin’  home  no 
more.  Guess  what? 

Mamie  : Oh,  Jim  dear,  tell  me.  Ah 
kain’t  guess. 

Jim;  Aw,  guess!  Ah  jes’  bought 
somethin’  sence  Ah  left  here. 


Mamie:  Oh,  Jim,  what?  Tell  me, 
quick ! 

Jim  : Well,  Ah  figgered  Ah  bin 
kinder  mean,  leavin’  yuh  home  so 
much.  So  ter-night,  when  Ah  left 
here.  Ah  thought  Ah’d  get  mebbe  a 
radio. 

Mamie  [Throwing  her  arms  around 
him  with  a squeal  of  delight]  ; Oh,  Jim 
dear.  Ah  knew  yuh  was  wonderful ! 

Jim  [Immensely  pleased]  : Thought 
Ah  didn’  love  yuh  no  more,  didn’  yuh  ? 
Well,  Ah  was  on  mah  way  ter  the  club 
ter  ask  one  uv  the  boys  ’bout  a good 
radio,  when  Ah  runs  into  Walt,  here, 
an’  heard  him  play  the  sweetest  tune 
yuh  ever  want  ter  hear.  Gee,  but  that 
feller  kin  play!  [Walt,  in  a wooden 
fashion,  tries  to  look  modest.] 

Mamie;  Oh,  Jim  dear,  Ah’m  so 
happy  yuh  goin’  ter  buy  a radio.  Yuh 
couldn’t  give  me  nothin’  ter  make  me 
happier. 

Jim  : Oh,  that  was  ’fore  Ah  met 
Walt.  Walt  talked  me  out’n  the  radio 
an’ — 

Mamie  [Sharply]:  No — no! 

Jim  : Yuh  bet  he  did,  an’  he  talked 
me  into  buyin’  a cornet.  Jes’  think, 
Mamie ! The  one  he  was  playin’  on 
ter-night.  An’  dirt  cheap,  too.  Ain’t 
it  Walt? 

Walt;  Dirt  cheap. 

Mamie  [Faintly]  : Not  a cornet! 

Jim  [Cheerfully]  : Yes,  mam,  a cor- 
net. Yuh  little  Jimmie’s  goin’  ter  be 
the  biggest  cornet  man  in  this  burg 
’lessn’  a year,  ’ceptin’  Walt,  here. 
How  ’bout  it,  Walt? 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Graph  of  the  Cosmos 

By  Donald  Davidson 

Now  with  a radius  of  infinity 
Describe  a circle  with  this  “I”  as  center. 

Passing  the  land,  the  polar-cap,  the  sea. 

Passing  the  months,  all  scheme  of  spring  or  winter. 

And  now  revolve  the  circle  on  itself 
Forever,  till  the  circumambient  sphere 
Swallows  the  gross  of  this  important  gulf. 

All  things  that  were  or  will  be  there  or  here. 

And  then  from  infinite  other  centers  draw 
Like  spheres  forever  turning,  multiplying. 

Tangle  in  tangle,  sphere  within  sphere  by  law 
Involved,  unbroken,  changing  not  or  dying. 

Till  Single  holds  the  All,  and  All,  the  Single; 

Till  Now  is  Then;  Tomorrow,  Yesterday; 

While  I at  center  with  the  great  whirl  mingle. 
Giving  and  getting  neither  Yea  nor  Nay. 
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Under  This  Stone 

Mr.  A.  B.  Gibson  JV alks  and  Reads  in  Cemeteries 


T 


HERE  IS  a certain  peculiar  fascination  about  the  graves  of  the 
departed.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  have  treked  across  continents, 
throughout  the  years,  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  heroes,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  and  poets  of  the  earth.  But  these  great  men  are  but 
as  a handful  to  the  multitude  of  those,  unknown  to  fame,  who  bear 
them  silent  company.  Occasionally  a curious  pilgrim  turns  aside  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  great  and  finds  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the 
earth  a part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  some  of  the  tragedy  and  much 
of  the  humor. 

In  an  old  Scotch  burying  ground  in  Scotland  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, there  is  a gravestone  which  bears  this  inscription : 


A maid  I lived 
And  a maid  I die, 
And  I’ll  he  a maid 
When  I get  on  high. 


Many  girls  in  this  day  of  the  emancipation  of  women  declare  that  they 
will  never  marry.  Very  few  mean  it.  Very  few,  indeed,  granting  free 
will,  will  carry  out  this  threat  against  the  male  population.  Probably 
none  will  dare  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  the  eternal  ages.  This  virgin 
must  have  been  an  interesting  person. 

In  the  days  when  the  Scotch  settlers  were  finding  their  way  along 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  and  Cheraw,  South 
Carolina,  were  the  centers  of  an  interesting  life.  Both  towns  still  re- 
tain something  of  the  breath  of  history.  In  an  interesting  old  church- 
yard cemetery  in  Cheraw,  on  a gravestone  which  bears  no  date,  one 
may  read  the  following  epitaph : 

My  name — my  country — what  are  they  to  thee? 

What  whether  high  or  low  my  pedigree? 

Perhapse  I far  surpassed  all  other  men 
Perhapse  I fell  below  them  all — what  then? 

Suffice  it,  stranger,  thow  seest  a tomb 

Thou  knowest  its  use — it  hides  no  matter  whom. 
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Again  one  wonders. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history  Mr.  Church  was  bereft  of  four 
wives.  He  had  buried  them  side  by  side  in  a New  England  cemetery. 
For  some  reason  it  became  necessary  to  move  the  cemetery,  and  in  the 
process,  Mr.  Church  was  convinced  that  the  bones  of  his  wives  had 
become  mixed.  His  New  England  conscience  was  stricken.  At  first 
he  devised  the  following  epitaph : 

Here  lies  Hannah  Church  and  probably 
a portion  of  Emma. 

And  on  another  stone  he  placed  these  words : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Emily  Church,  who 
seems  to  be  mixed  up  with  Matilda. 

Not  satisfied  he  finally  had  this  carved  on  a stone : 

Stranger  pause  and  shed  a tear 
For  Emily  Church  lies  buried  here 
Mixed  in  some  perplexing  manner 
With  Mary,  Matilda  and  probably  Hannah. 

Of  all  the  inappropriate  places  for  humor  the  tombstone  would  seem 
the  most  incongruous.  The  following  epitaph  is  reported  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Haracourt  to  be  on  a gravestone  in  Cheltenham  church  yard : 

Here  I lie  with  my  three  daughters 
All  through  drinking  Cheltenham  waters. 

If  we  had  stuck  to  Epsom  salts. 

We  shouldn’t  have  been  buried  in  these 
here  vaults. 

The  biography  of  this  good  English  lady  is  given  in  abbreviated 
form  on  her  gravestone : 

17  yrs.  a virgin 
40  yrs.  a wife 
5 days  illness 
And  departed  this  life. 

The  apotheosis  of  Margaret  Gywn,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  given 
as  follows : 
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Here  lies  the  hones  of  Margaret  Gwyn, 

She  was  so  very  pure  within, 

She  cracked  her  outer  shell  of  sin 
And  hatched  herself  a Seraphim. 

Perhaps  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  epitaph  of  David  Elgin- 
brodd : 

Here  lies  David  Elginbrodd 
Have  mercy  on  his  soul,  Lord  God, 

As  I would  do  if  1 were  God 
And  ye  were  David  Elginbrodd. 

The  epitaph  of  the  Englishman  Albery  has  become  a gem  of  liter- 
ature and  a fitting  epitaph  for  thousands  : 

He  walked  beneath  the  moon. 

He  slept  beneath  the  sun, 

He  lived  a life  of  going  to  do 
And  died  with  nothing  done. 

One  has  to  take  this  one  in  the  lump : 

In  a vault  underneath  lie  several  of  the  Saunderses, 
late  of  this  parish,  particulars  the  last  day  will  disclose. 

The  strange  going  away  of  Martha  Snell  is  reported  on  good 
authority : 

Poor  Martha  Snell  has  gone  away. 

Her  would  if  she  could,  but  her  couldn’t  stay. 

Har’d  two  sore  legs  and  a baddish  cough. 

But  it  was  her  legs  that  carried  her  off. 

Passing  now  to  an  epitaph  widely  quoted  but  hardly  authentic,  w’e 
get  the  one  of  Captain  Jones  who,  in  the  Trader  Horn  manner,  pub- 
lished some  remarkable  accounts  of  his  travels : 

Tread  softly  o’rr  the  bones 

Of  the  worlds  wonder-.  Captain  Jones, 

Who  told  his  glorious  deeds  to  many 
But  never  was  believed  by  any. 

Kind  reader,  let  this  suffice — 

He  swore  all’s  true,  but  here  he  lies. 
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The  following  epitaph  appearing  on  a gravestone  in  Pelham,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  said  to  have  precipitated  a family  feud : 

Warren  Gibbs 
Died  by  arsenic  poison 
March  23,  1860 

Think  my  friends  when  this  you  see 
How  my  wife  hath  dealt  by  me, 

She  in  some  oysters  did  prepare 
Some  poison  for  my  lot  and  share. 

Then  of  the  same  I did  partake 
And  nature  yielded  to  its  fate. 

Before  she  my  wife  became, 

Mary  Felton  was  her  name. 

Erected  by  his  brother 
William  Gibbs 

John  Young  seems  to  have  had  some  trouble  with  his  wife  also : 

Under  this  stone,  a lump  of  clay 
Lies  Arabella  Young 
Who  on  the  24th  of  May 
Began  to  hold  her  tongue. 

The  American  Medical  Association  might  take  a squint  at  this  one 
from  Peeksville-on-the-Hudson : 

My  name  is  Nancy  Higgins,  my  age  is  55, 

I was  well, 

I took  Dr.  Hoff  cuts  nerve  destroyer  and  blood 
exterminator  to  make  me  weller 
And  here  I am. 

The  origin  of  the  following  epitaph  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  is  not 
authentic : 

Here  lies  an  editor, 

Snooks,  if  you  will; 

In  mercy  kind  heaven 
Let  him  lie  still. 

He  lied  for  a living,  so 
He  lived  while  he  lied. 

When  he  could  not  lie  longer 
He  lay  down  and  died. 
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The  following  pertinent  epitaph  appears  on  the  gravestone  of  a 
baby : 

What  was  I begun  for 
Since  I am  so  soon  done  for. 

As  one  reads  curious  and  amusing  epitaphs,  if  it  is  lawful  to  call 
an  epitaph  amusing,  one  feels  somethow  that  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  has  been  violated.  The  more  amusing  the  epitaph  the  sadder 
the  commentary  on  human  life.  One  rejoices  that  the  age  for  writing 
epitaphs  has  past.  For  what  abnormalities  would  the  present  age  bring 
forth?  We  picture  for  the  modern  behavorist: 

Here  lies  one  whose  reflexes  are  at  last  unconditioned. 

In  order  that  we  may  leave  the  field  with  a proper  perspective,  we 
turn  to  the  epitaphs  of  two  masters.  Probably  no  inscription  is  more 
conducive  of  thought  than  that  of  Keats : 

Here  lies  one  whose  name  is  writ  in  water. 

Nor  one  so  beautiful  as  Mark  Twain’s  tribute  to  his  wife : 

Warm  summer  sun,  shine  kindly  here 
Green  sod  above,  lie  light,  lie  light, 

Good  night,  dear  heart,  good  night,  good  night. 
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John  Keats  and  Fanny  Brawne  Go  By 

By  Virginia  McCormick 

My  lover  gave  me  a magic  bowl, 

I never  put  water  nor  flower  there, 

But  into  its  perfect  burnished  curve 
I would  stare  and  stare  and  stare. 

For  there  before  me  in  couples  passed 
The  world’s  great  lovers, — Iseulte,  Tristan, 

Beatrice  with  her  gilded  snood 
And  Dante  crossing  the  Arno’s  span. 

Paola  leaning  to  Francesca, 

The  sun  on  her  crown  of  shining  hair ; 

Laura,  pale  before  Petrarch’s  fire, 

Lancelot  and  Guinevere. 

I left  my  treasure-house  door  ajar. 

And  thieves  have  taken  my  bowl  away. 

But  I still  can  see  the  flame-haired  lad 
Who  walks  with  a lady  in  duffle  grey. 
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Guinevere  at  Astolat 

By  Luella  Stone 

Her  pallid  fingers  slipped  the  crimson  thread 
In  patterns  of  her  dream — there  grew  a face 
Upon  her  tapestry ; her  thoughts  were  fled 
Where  rode  a knight  who  dreamed  of  her.  The  lace 
Upon  her  breast  rose  with  her  sigh  and  fell 
As  she  remembered  how  the  torches’  flair 
Had  struck  his  armour  silver,  as  the  bell 
Called  him  to  Arthur ; how  his  rippled  hair 
Gleamed  soft  as  shadowed  bronze.  Her  needle  lay 
Forgotten  on  the  carved  embroidery-frame 
As  Guinevere  remembered  just  the  way 
His  lips  had  trembled  as  they  said  her  name. 

And  on  the  scarlet  thread,  like  pearls  on  wine. 

Her  tears  lay  tangled  in  a strange  design. 
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Known  and  Unknown 

By  L.  S.  Blades,  Jr. 
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'^HE  GREAT  HALL  was  cold  and  damp,  and  the  breeze  that  swept 
through  it  was  as  chilling  as  air  that  is  emitted  from  the  vaults 
of  the  dead.  Great  pillars  reached  and  reached  for  the  ceiling, 
but  such  was  the  height  of  the  ceiling  that  no  one  could  say  that  they 
reached  there.  The  vaulted  roof  was  left  in  obscurity,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  air  above  seemed  always  to  be  shifting  as  a fog  in  the 
night.  But  this  was  a black  fog  that  matched  the  flowing  draperies 
that  hung  upon  the  wall.  Into  the  draperies  was  woven  the  History  of 
Man  in  gold  and  silver.  Though  very  faintly  worked,  there  was  not 
a detail  that  was  not  vividly  remembered  when  once  seen.  And  the 
draperies  fell  from  this  indescribable  ceiling  to  the  floor  in  large  care- 
less folds.  The  floor,  which  was  of  stone,  was  covered  with  large  and 
small  rushes  from  the  silent  river  bank.  Among  these  rushes  the  wind 
played  and  made  music  that  was  not  pleasant.  Though  the  wind 
seemed  to  come  from  no  particular  direction,  the  moon  threw  a sharp, 
bright  shaft  of  light  into  the  chamber  through  a long,  narrow  window 
high  up  in  the  wall.  The  shaft  of  light  fell  on  the  opposite  wall,  and 
as  the  moon  slowly  made  its  way  through  the  heavens,  the  beam  slowly 
made  its  way  along  the  drapery-covered  wall.  And  as  the  night  and 
the  moon  both  passed  over  the  placid  earth,  this  shaft  of  light  traced 
a slow  but  determined  path  across  those  awful  hangings  into  which 
were  woven  the  secrets  of  Man’s  Future,  Present,  and  Past.  The  light 
revealed  but  the  Present.  The  Past  and  Future  were  enshrowded  in 
darkness. 

In  the  center  of  the  hall  a man  sat  on  the  floor.  Before  him  was  a 
brazier  which  contained  glowing  embers.  These  embers  he  would  at 
intervals  blow  upon  and  cause  to  become  white  with  heat,  all  the  while 
his  face  becoming  redder  and  redder  until  it  seemed  that  it  surely 
must  burst.  His  entire  head  was  shaven,  and  his  little  beady  eyes 
shot  forth  a more  deadly  fire  than  the  coals  upon  which  he  blew.  His 
hands  were  massive  and  lay  crossed  upon  his  chest,  and  they  rose  and 
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fell  with  his  deep,  even  breathing.  In  the  faint  light  the  skin  of  his 
face  shined  as  if  it  had  been  greased  and  polished.  And  his  body  was 
covered  with  a black,  flowing  cloak  that  spread  on  the  floor  about  him 
in  graceful  folds.  At  times  he  murmured  to  himself,  and  then,  with- 
out showing  the  slightest  emotion,  he  would  howl  and  scream.  His 
very  soul  seemed  to  desire  to  leave  him.  At  these  times  the  only 
muscles  that  dared  move  would  be  those  about  his  lips.  His  face  would 
turn  green  and  black,  and  then  back  to  red  as  he  would  pass  through 
these  paroxisms.  He  had  sat  there  for — ,well,  who  can  say  that  time 
matters?  His  eyes  had  always  stared  intently  upon  the  spot  where 
the  shaft  of  moonlight  terminated.  His  back  to  the  opening  in  the 
wall,  he  sat  reviewing  the  pictures  that  came  before  him.  His  emo- 
tions came  and  went  with  the  changes  depicted  so  wonderfully  in  the 
tapestries.  They  influenced  him,  and  held  him,  and  he  stared  at  noth- 
ing else.  Though  he  blew  the  coals  in  the  brazier  he  rolled  his  eyes  to 
the  top  of  his  head  so  that  he  could  catch  the  slightest  change  that  the 
light  of  the  moon  would  reveal  upon  the  draperies.  He  apparently 
cared  not  for  what  had  already  passed  before  him.  He  was  content  to 
let  it  be  swallowed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  unnoticed,  forgotten. 
Eternity  lay  both  behind  and  before.  The  Past  was  dead,  the  Present 
drew  breath,  but  the  Future — ! 

The  crow  of  a cock  from  the  world  outside  shattered  the  stillness 
of  the  chamber.  He  laughed!  and  blew  upon  the  coals  until  his  face 
was  black.  His  great  eyes  rolled  into  the  top  of  his  head,  and  the 
whites  of  them  were  brighter  than  the  fire  that  shot  forth  from  their 
pupils.  Again  the  cock  crew.  And  the  very  stones  quaked  with  the 
laughter.  But  not  a muscle  moved.  All  was  the  same.  The  light  of 
the  moon  became  dim,  and  the  story  that  was  worked  into  the  cloth 
was  gradually  becoming  visible.  The  day  was  breaking.  The  moon 
had  passed  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  wall.  It  had  served  well. 

Day  had  come.  And  before  the  questioning  Man  the  Future  was 
revealed ! 

A tremendous  quiver  shook  his  entire  frame.  He  ran  screaming, 
frightened,  into  the  morning. 
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As  Moschos  Sang 

By  May  Folwell  Hoisington 


Once  again  for  me  the  sallow  sweet  daffodil 

Pushes  away  the  clods  from  her  sodden  winter  tomb ; 
And  even  as  long  ago  in  a Grecian  garden,  will 

My  sleeping  bulbs  awake  and  burst  into  scented  bloom. 

Once  again  the  echo,  recurrent  through  all  the  years, 

Rings  in  my  aging  heart,  and  a sudden  moisture  burns 
My  eyes  at  the  vigor  of  April ; languorous,  weighted  tears 
That  fall  for  a mortal  youth,  which  flying,  never  returns. 
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In  the  March  Bookman  one  named 
S.  Daniel  House  writes  a very  inter- 
esting review  of  some  recent  books 
in  psychology.  He  begins  by  voicing 
one  of  our  pet  sentiments : “No  serv- 
ice could  be  more  useful  these  patho- 
logic days  than  to  utilize  the  momen- 
tous findings  of  abnormal  psychology 
for  the  re-education  of  normal  men 
and  women.”  Then  follows  fervent 
praise  for  Overstreet — which  may  be 
very  muchly  deserved;  we  are  in  no 
position  to  judge. 

Following  this  Professor  William 
McDougall’s  latest  book,  Character 
and  the  Conduct  of  Life,  is  damned 
with  scintillating  sarcasm.  Now  Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s  book  may  deserve 
damning- — another  dispute  which  we 
prefer  to  keep  our  ignorance  out  of — , 
but  there  are  two  or  three  little  phases 
of  the  review  which  we  shall  enjoy 
talking  about. 

Says  Samuel  Daniel  House : “Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s  impressive  tome 
makes  it  clear  beyond  any  philosophic 
doubt  that  America  has  been  neglect- 
ful in  its  ignoring  of  a really  great 
humorist.”  A quotation  is  then  given 
to  prove  the  point : 

“I  say  nothing  about  the  horrors  of  the 
modern  custom  of  ‘petting  parties’.  Such 
practices  are  too  loathsome  to  require  any 
word  of  condemnation.  But  it  must  be 


recognized  that  the  sex  tendency  craves  for 
physical  contact.  This  craving  should  be 
strictly  held  in  hand  during  the  preliminary 
period.  It  would  seem  wiser  that  it  should 
not  be  indulged  even  to  the  point  of  a 
fleeting  kiss  on  the  cheek ; and  certainly 
not  to  the  point  of  taking  the  young  lady 
on  your  knee.  . . . The  moment  of  formal 
betrothal  is  time  enough  for  the  first  kiss. 

a 

And  the  quotation  does  rather  prove 
the  point ! And  then  on  the  other 
hand  (or  should  we  use  a different 
metaphor?),  it  isn’t  much  more  hu- 
morous than  Dr.  McDougall’s  state- 
ment elsewhere  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  miseries  of  mankind  are  caused  by 
constipation.  Which  probably  is  the 
honest  (Calvanistic,  if  Mr.  House 
prefers)  truth. 

Now  in  all  fairness.  Professor  Mc- 
Dougall’s  book  is  not  intended  for  an 
“impressive  tome”.  It  purports  to 
give  common-sense  advice  to  young 
girls,  young  men,  and  the  ordinary, 
every-day  person.  It  may  be  true  that 
in  writing  such  a book  Dr.  McDougall 
is  rather  lowering  his  dignity  to  the 
level  of  Dorothy  Dix  and  Lydia  Pink- 
ham  ; but  he  is  an  abnormal  psycholo- 
gist, and  as  such  he  is  seeking  to  serve 
those  people  who  need  his  advice — 
and  it  doesn’t  matter  if  his  patients 
are  readers  of  the  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal or  Youth’s  Companion. 
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If  Dr.  McDougall  prefers  to  put 
his  knowledge  to  that  use  rather  than 
to  proving  that  Aristotle  was  not  a 
Behavorist,  why  not  let  him  alone  ? 

But  of  course  the  actual  facts  in 
the  case  are  not  that  the  Hon.  Mr. 
House  is  concerned  over  the  Victorian 
na'ivite  of  Dr.  McDougall,  but  the  ex- 
planation is  that  House  is  following  a 
different  band  wagon.  These  wrang- 
ling pedants  and  psychologists  remind 
us  of  the  Fundamentalists  and  the 
Modernists.  They  have  lined  them- 
selves up,  the  Behavorists  and  the 
Antis,  and  are  waging  a war  which  is 
just  about  as  intelligent  as  the  Funda- 
mentalist dispute. 

Now  it  may  be  that  philosophically 
Dr.  McDougall  is  a Fundamentalist, 
and  he  may  be  a great  humorist  as  Mr. 
House  contends,  but  we  laymen  would 
have  a bit  more  respect — and  probably 
more  confidence — in  certain  of  those 
psychologists  if  they  would  devote 
more  of  their  time  to  proving  the  truth 
and  less  to  trying  to  start  a crusade 
against  their  sworn  enemies. 

•++5K++- 

We  have  been  told  that  Paul  Green’s 
publishers  are  bringing  out  an  edition 
de  luxe.  We  have  also  learned  from 
other  sources  that  some  admirers  of 
Mr.  Green  (and  we  dare  add,  possibly 
Mr.  Green  himself)  rather  fear  for 
the  outcome  of  the  venture. 

Now  Mr.  Green’s  books  have  never 
been  very  widely  censored ; we  wonder 
how  many  years  one  might  say  hon- 


estly that  he  has  been  writing  first 
rate  literature;  and,  finally,  we  fear 
that  it  takes  more  publicity  than  the 
winning  of  a Pulitzer  prize  to  sell  a 
de  luxe  edition. 

Nevertheless,  we  wish  Mr.  Green’s 
publishers  success  in  their  undertak- 
ing— perhaps  partly  because  Mr.  Green 
is  trying  very  hard  to  blaze  new  trails, 
but  most  assuredly  also  because  we 
have  never  felt  like  reading  very  much 
of  Mr.  Green’s  work  and  we  shall  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  pawn  our  new 
spring  suit  in  order  to  buy  the  de  luxe 
edition. 

•+4-Sia'+- 

Perhaps  those  people  who  laughed 
at  the  ultra-modern  Mr.  Robinson 
who  would  have  no  magic  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Tristrawrlsolt  legend  have 
found  what  they  wanted  in  the  recent 
Masefield  interpretation.  (It  was  ac- 
tually written  before  the  Robinson 
poem,  but  was  last  in  being  introduced 
to  the  American  audience.) 

But  in  other  respects  the  Anti-Rob- 
insonians  may  be  disappointed.  In 
Robinson’s  poem  all  sympathy  is  for 
the  lovers,  while  Masefield  takes  the 
typically  English  attitude  toward  mor- 
ality and  regards  the  love  as  some- 
thing vile,  and  the  lovers  not  much 
less  so.  Then,  the  sympathy  which 
Robinson  denied  to  King  Marc  is 
given  generously  by  Masefield.  All  of 
which  might  possibly  be  very  well,  but 
it  is  scarcely  true  to  the  mediaeval  at- 
titude toward  lovers  and  the  cuckold 
husband. 
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Pine  Trees 

Like  a swift  river 
Is  the  sound, 

As  swaying  limbs 
Blow  gently  in  the  wind, 

And  like  giant  feelers 
Wave  and  stir 

And  loose  their  scented  needles 
In  the  currents  of  flowing  air. 

Gerald  M.  Crona. 


Chastity 

Why  do  the  clouds  hide  the  moon’s  pure  chastity  ? 

Has  she  no  clothes  that  she  may  hide  herself  from  me? 

Norman  Eisenstadt. 


Mutuality 

Two  minds 

Stretch  out  and  rise. 

Mingle  as  smoke  in  air 
Until — who  shall  say: 

This  is  one,  this  the  other  ? 

Mary  Little. 


Moon-Mist 

Prayer  meeting  over,  she  hurries  along. 

Trembling  at  the  magic  of  a hound’s  weird  note. 

Her  new  lace  gown  wavers  and  swishes. 

And  she  wonders  if  Ursa  has  finished  the  dishes. 

Hall  Szvain. 
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Strange  Interlude,  by  Eugene  O’Neill.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  352  pp.  $2.50. 

In  the  Valley,  by  Paul  Green.  New  York:  Samuel  French,  Inc.  308  pp.  $2.50. 

I have  no  reason  for  reviewing  these  two  books  compositely.  Yet  I 
might  offer  as  a basis  for  my  action  the  assertion  that  Mr.  O’Neill  and 
Mr.  Green  are  two  of  America’s  most  distinguished  dramatists.  But 
Mr.  O’Neill,  if  he  is  a man  of  fine  discriminations,  might  take  offense 
at  such  a reason  for  a composite  review,  and  I cannot  conscientiously 
blame  him ; for  these  two  young  playwrights  should  not  be  mentioned 
with  precisely  equal  acclaim.  The  author  of  Strange  Interlude,  to  be 
sure,  has  already  reached  the  sun  and  has  a place  in  its  dazzling  bril- 
liance, whereas  the  author  of  In  Abraham’ s Bosom  is  still  striding  down 
the  lonesome  road,  but  he  has  left  Buie’s  Creek  in  the  distant  shadows, 
passed  a New  York  theatre  on  the  way,  and  is  headed  straight  into 
the  sun. 

The  latest  offerings  of  these  two  dramatists,  which  I review,  are 
not  similar  in  theme  or  spirit,  for  the  step  from  Freud  to  coastal  swamp 
is  wide  like  the  step  over  the  ocean.  With  the  farmers  and  negroes 
children  come  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  shots  from  a machine  gun, 
and  certainly  not  as  a result  of  philosophical  forethought  and  scientific 
breeding  processes.  Nor  do  farmers  and  negroes  use  the  same  lan- 
guage that  biologists  and  university  professors  employ.  The  O’Neill 
play  is  long,  requiring  approximately  four  hours  to  produce,  and  “three- 
dimensional,”  while  the  Green  book  has  eleven  one-act  plays  between 
its  covers.  Strange  Interlude  is  undoubtedly  for  the  theatre;  In  The 
Valley  reads  well  in  a soft-cushioned  chair.  I might  go  on  to  midnight 
in  enumerating  dissimilarities,  but  to  the  plays  themselves — 

Strange  Interlude  indisputably  deserves  attention  because  it  is  a 
departure  into  unsailed  currents.  It  is  another  curve  passed  in  the  prog- 
ress to  the  sea.  With  dauntless  bravery  it  forgets  old  conventions  and 
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limitations  and  attempts  to  express  more  satisfactorily  and  completely 
the  rich  life  of  men  and  women.  Einlike  the  usual  run  of  drama,  but  like 
unto  many  recent  novels — Blue  Voyage  and  My  Heart  and  My  Flesh, 
for  instance — it  delves  into  the  subconscious,  the  inner  thought  life. 
Some  critics  say  it  has  brought  Freud  before  the  footlights.  The 
method  it  uses  is  the  spoken  thought,  or  variation  or  improvement  on 
the  old  “aside.”  The  persons  in  the  play  speak  not  only  dialogue  and 
conversation  but  also  their  actual  thoughts.  One  gets  a complete  reve- 
lation and  understanding  otherwise  impossible.  Sometimes  the  spoken 
thought  actually,  I believe,  descends  to  an  “aside”  and  crudely  advances 
the  yarn.  But  essentially  Mr.  O’Neill  is  successful.  Apparently,  too, 
this  experimental  and  prolific  playwright  has  launched  a new  form  of 
drama  that  is  capable  of  production,  for  Strange  Interlude  is  playing 
nightly  in  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  unconventional 
method  of  production.  Nina  Leeds  loses  a lover  in  the  war  and  suffers  a 
mental  and  spiritual  shock  from  which  she  never  completely  recovers. 
She  is  somewhat  saved  by  marriage  with  Sam  Evans  whose  children 
she  cannot  give  birth  to,  however,  because  of  insanity  in  the  Evans 
family.  Unknown  to  her  husband,  Nina  bears  for  him  a son  by  Dr. 
Darrell.  The  complicated  relations  and  Nina’s  obsession  bring  about 
tragedy  to  all  concerned.  To  this  strange  woman  Sam,  her  husband,  is 
a son.  Dr.  Darrell  her  lover,  and  Marsden  her  father,  and  the  present 
“a  strange  interlude.” 

But  subconscious  processes  and  strange  obsessions  do  not  concern 
Mr.  Green  in  his  volume  of  eleven  one-act  plays,  characteristically  called 
In  The  Ua//^y.  .These  plays  are  warmed  with  the  same  qualities  that 
one  had  been  led  to  expect  to  come  out  of  Chapel  Hill.  All  of  these  new 
plays  deal  with  the  Blacks  and  Poor  Whites  of  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  are  minute  masterpieces  of  raw  realism,  with  few  exceptions. 
The  title  drama  is  the  rawest  and  most  powerful,  with  a set  of  charac- 
ters that  are  genuine.  Tragedy  is  rampant  and  reaches  out  into  the 
other  plays  in  the  group,  though  not  touching  “The  Picnic”  and  “Sat- 
urday Night”  (an  Archive  Play).  “Quare  Medicine”  is  lively  comedy, 
but  it  has  weaknesses  of  a non-unified  effect.  “The  No  ’Count  Boy” 
has  a poetical  and  whimsical  charm  that  lends  it  a fine  distinction. 
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Mr.  Green  has  filled  In  The  Valley  with  the  same  intense,  brooding 
sincerity  that  has  characterized  all  his  work  and  that  strikes  me  silent 
and  leaves  me  with  the  feeling — as  strong  as  Nina’s  strange  obsession 
— that  this  sincerity  is  the  main  flame  in  Paul  Green’s  genius. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen 

'‘Body  Hyuh. . . Soul  Yonder” 

Gritny  People,  by  R.  Emmett  Kennedy.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.  250  pp.  $2.50. 
Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder.  The  Blue  Trail  of  Black  Ulysses,  by  Howard  W.  Odum. 

Indianapolis : The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  323  pp.  $3.00. 

Although  both  Gritny  People  and  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder  come  within 
the  new  cycle  of  literature  about  Negroes  begun  by  Mrs.  Peterkin  and  Messrs. 
Heyward  and  Green,  their  treatment  is  quite  obviously  different,  different  even 
to  the  point  of  sharp  contrast.  If  Mr.  Kennedy’s  study  had  been  published  a 
decade  ago,  its  fame  would  have  been  comparable  to  that  of  Porgy  or  Black  April. 
Also  there  is  no  counting  on  just  what  would  have  occurred  had  the  Odum  book 
antedated  the  others  mentioned.  But  such  an  event  would  have  been  next  to  the 
impossible,  for  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder  uses  all  that  has  gone  before  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  its  magnificent  superstructure.  The  tale  of  the 
wanderings  of  this  black  Ulysses  is  a venture  into  the  unknown  in  so  far  as  literary 
form  and  tradition  in  the  apprisal  of  our  black  race  is  concerned. 

In  harking  back  to  classical  frameworks  for  their  books  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Odum  are  in  agreement.  A group  of  Negroes  in  the  village  of  Gretna,  Louisiana, 
gather  together  at  the  cook  shop  of  Aunt  Susan  Smiley  (after  the  manner  of 
Chaucer’s  Pilgrims)  in  Gritny  People.  The  device  of  bringing  Felo,  Lethe,  Gussie, 
and  the  rest  to  Aunt  Susan’s  to  eat  her  “gumbo  and  sweet  potato  pies”  is  effectively 
employed  in  order  to  produce  a natural  setting  and  a cause  for  the  piece  by  piece 
narratives  of  dark  lives  and  darker  events.  The  subtitle  to  Mr.  Odum’s  odyssey 
of  Ulysses  more  than  explains  the  Greek  source  from  which  the  author  adapted 
his  form,  but  it  fails  to  record  the  freshness  of  his  handling  of  the  ancient  scheme. 

The  original  black  Ulysses  is  said  to  be  making  one  of  his  stops  between 
wanderings  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  Mr.  Odum  is  also  living  and  serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  in  the  university  there.  In  such  an  atmosphere  one  can  imagine 
Mr.  Odum  taking  notes  from  his  quasi-literary-sociological  epic  man.  It  is  a record 
of  wanderings : first  to  local  places  like  Durham,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro ; then 
to  Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
It  is  a tale  of  dice  and  liquor,  of  “one  high  yellow  and  two  teasin’  browns” ; of 
construction  camps  and  “Outlaw  boys” ; of  chain-gangs  and  divers  conflicts  with 
the  Law.  Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder  is  a slice  in  the  raw,  but,  like  Gritny 
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People,  it  has  poetic  moments.  Snatches  of  joy  songs,  sorrow  tunes,  and  work 
songs  are  scattered  throughout  both  books,  the  ones  in  the  Odum  saga  being  closer 
to  the  race,  while  those  chosen  by  Mr.  Kennedy  have  a sense  of  artistic  fitness  about 
them. 

There  are  certain  apparent  defects  in  Gritny  People.  Mr.  Kennedy  seems  never 
to  be  able  to  submerge  his  white  personality  to  the  same  degree  as,  let  us  say,  the 
author  of  Green  Thursday.  He  constantly  makes  references  to  “white-folk’s  nig- 
gers”, nor  is  he  able  to  avoid  giving  his  characters  a moral  tone  beyond  their 
comprehension.  His  one  strong  portrait  is  that  of  Gussie,  the  white  man  reared 
by  Aunt  Fisky,  and  his  weakest,  the  white  nigger,  Felo.  Due  to  poor  organization 
the  first  fifty  pages  are  slow  reading.  And  yet,  the  Odum  work  is  just  as  open 
to  criticism  in  the  matter  of  slow  reading  because  it  is  such  an  uneven  piece  of 
writing.  Mr.  Odum  is  so  good  and  so  sincere  a sociologist  that  he  allows  repetition 
to  mar  the  fabric  of  his  writing,  a fault  that  the  more  finished  artist,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
has  escaped.  The  essential  difference  between  the  creative  writer  and  the  sociol- 
ogist is  one  of  heart  and  soul,  or  body  and  spirit. 

Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder  has  great  soul  combined  with  a fair  proportion 
of  heart,  while  Gritny  People  makes  up  for  what  it  lacks  in  soul  by  large  heart 
feeling.  The  first  will  stand  as  a new  advance  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  still 
unknown  soul  of  the  black  man  in  our  midst,  and  the  latter  will  remain  as  a worthy 
re-digging  of  previously  cultivated  soil.  In  the  end  it  is,  of  course,  the  Odum  vol- 
ume that  will  be  remembered. 

Signal  credit  is  due  Mr.  Edward  Laroque  Tinker  and  Mr.  Harry  Knight  for 
their  artistic  interpretation  in  their  respective  fields. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

An  Arkansas  Trav  ler  Takes  To  Poetry 

Riders  in  the  Sim,  by  C.  T.  Davis.  New  York:  Harold  Vinal,  Ltd.  88  pp.  $2.00. 

This  book’s  colorful  binding  catches  the  eye.  Its  title.  Riders  in  the  Sun,  is 
that  of  the  last  poem — and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Here  is  another  collection  of  good  but  not  great  poetry.  Fire  is  generally  lack- 
ing. Subjects  as  usual : life  and  eternity,  and  nature.  Nature,  especially,  is  pre- 
sented in  detail.  One  wonders  if  Mr.  Davis  is  farm-bred.  Occasional  cliches  are 
noticeable.  Reverberant  alliteration  runs  rampant.  Several  rhythms  and  sonnets 
are  imperfect. 

All  in  all,  binding,  details,  and  word  choice  are  high  spots  of  this  volume ; it  is 
a Josephy  binding,  and  one  expects  the  Associate  Editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
to  have  an  eye  for  detailed  effect  and  a decent  vocabulary. 

Hall  Swain. 
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Memorial — B,xperiment,  With  Beauty 

Fire  and  Sleet  and  Candlelight,  by  Eleanor  Carroll  Chilton,  Herbert  Agar,  and  Willis  Fishei 

New  York:  The  John  Day  Co.  73  pp.  $2.00. 

Fugitives,  An  Anthology  of  Verse.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.  164  pp.  $2.50. 

Here  we  have  eleven  friends  and  three  friends  who  join  to  make  two  books  of 
verse.  The  publishers  of  Fire  and  Sleet  and  Candlelight  claim  that  their  volume  is 
a new  type  of  anthology.  So  it  may  be,  but  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  by  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  and  of  Poems  By  Two  Brothers  (the  Tennysons)  there  is  more 
than  a memory.  The  venture  in  this  latest  case  produces  a book  that  is  surpassing 
in  its  final  impression.  All  three  of  the  poets  have  about  them  enough  classicism 
to  give  their  work  stamina.  Miss  Chilton  in  her  sonnet  group,  “Root  and  Flower,” 
combines  beauty  with  form.  Mr.  Agar  in  “A  Year’s  Burden,”  his  long  sonnet 
sequence,  telling  a triangle  story  with  a twist,  has  form  as  well  as  ability  to  handle 
a difficult  scheme.  But  it  is  to  Mr.  Fisher  that  the  laurels  go  for  his  “Melody” 
and  the  “Theology”  series.  His  form  is  tempered  by  feeling  as  well  as  by  beauty. 
For  example  here  is  “Trinity”  from  the  “Theology”  sequence  : 

Butterfly  and  goldenrod 
Shape  and  fashion  very  God ; 

Stormwind-silvered  maple  trees 
Weave  Christ  with  their  mysteries. 

And  the  clouds  of  this  gray  coast 
Bring  to  birth  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  direct  antithesis  to  Fire  and  Sleet  and  Candlelight  is  the  Fugitives  anthology, 
a selection  from  the  earlier  and  later  work  of  certain  members  of  the  Fugitive 
group  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  work  of  these  poets  was,  and  still  is,  to  a 
large  degree  experimental.  It  is  modern  to  the  core  and  it  makes  an  intellectual 
rather  than  an  emotional  appeal.  Their  magazine.  The  Fugitive,  is  now  no  longer 
published,  and  as  the  introduction  says,  “This  volume  is  a survey  of  the  past;  it 
may  also  be  taken  as  a prospectus.”  Among  the  names,  John  Crowe  Ransom  and 
Donald  Davidson  need  no  introduction  to  discerning  readers  of  recent  poetry. 
Others  scarcely  less  known  are  Laura  Riding,  Allen  Tate,  Merrill  Moore,  and 
Aleec  Brock  Stevenson. 

It  is  a welcome  sign  to  observe  that  Fugitives  is  not  distinctly  Southern  in 
theme,  neither  is  it  national.  Rather  it  is  rigonal,  as  in  the  work  of  Jesse  Wills  in 
which  there  is  bitter  echo  of  certain  happenings  at  Dayton.  Fugitives  has  a per- 
sonal tone  because  each  author  represented  made  his  own  choice  of  poems  to  be 
included.  The  anthology  approximates  new  paths  in  subject  matter  and  in  rime 
scheme,  two  effects  lacking  in  the  more  reserved,  more  beautiful,  and  at  times, 
more  pleasing  Fire  and  Sleet  and  Candlelight.  But  all  those  who  followed  the 
Fugitives’  magazine  to  the  end  will  want  their  book. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
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Catholicism  With  A Vengeance 

A Yankee  Passional,  by  Samuel  Ornitz.  New  York:  Boni  & Liveright.  514  pp.  $2.50. 

Samuel  Ornitz  has  in  A Yankee  Passional  produced  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  season.  The  very  list  of  chapter  headings  is,  in  itself,  an  invitation  to  read  the 
book.  When  one  looks  through  the  list,  he  unconsciously  settles  down  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  going  to  spend  an  enjoyable  evening.  Mr.  Ornitz  has  a rather  pleas- 
ing and  attractive  way  of  combining  his  adjectives  that  creates  atmosphere.  He 
also  resorts  to  the  use  of  short,  forceful  sentences  that  keep  the  attention  of  the 
reader  riveted  to  the  story. 

Catholicism  is  the  theme  that  seems  to  run  throughout  the  whole  story.  There 
are  many  new  lights  thrown  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Ornitz  throws  a cloak  of 
sympathy  around  the  adopted  religion  of  his  chief  character  with  the  result  that 
he  almost  compels  tolerance.  And  here  is  what  the  author  is  pleading  for.  From 
the  narrowness  of  a small  New  England  community,  to  the  grinding  mills  of 
Pittsburgh,  he  shows  where  Catholicism  is  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  His 
treatment  of  Daniel,  coupled  with  the  rather  obvious  title  of  the  book,  gives  one 
the  impression  that  here  is  an  attempt  at  a modern  Jesus.  Daniel  is  real,  living, 
vital,  powerful. 

David  H.  Thorpe 


Exhilarating  Exhaustion 

Venture,  by  Max  Eastman.  New  York:  Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  398  pp.  $2.50. 

One  puts  down  this  volume  panting  with  that  rather  exhilirating  exhaustion 
that  comes  from  contact  with  crowds  of  people,  each  individual  with  ideas,  and 
accommodatingly  loquacious  about  them,  each  person  living  keenly  and  vigorously, 
and  everybody  apparently  satisfied  with  the  way  things  happen.  The  experience 
is  somewhat  like  that  provided  by  Mr.  Felix  Riesenberg’s  East  Side,  West  Side, 
for  Mr.  Eastman  has  put  a similar  epic  quality  and  breadth  and  sweep  into  Venture. 

Like  Mr.  Riesenberg’s  protagonist,  Jo  Hancock  is  born  and  lives  with  an  in- 
tensity and  joyousness  that  is  unbelievable  in  a jaded  era.  An  indiscreet  prank 
releases  him  from  college  confinement,  and  acquaintances  of  a similar  mould  in 
New  York  start  him  bouncing  on  a fantastic  career  as  portrait-poet;  then  he 
bounces  into  journalism,  into  business,  and  eventually  into  Socialism.  The  whole 
process  is  swift  and  sweeping.  The  last  bounce  also  places  Mr.  Eastman  where  he  is 
most  contented  to  be,  in  the  realm  of  Socialism,  and  there  he  remains  prolongedly 
while  the  reader,  if  he  be  merely  a reader,  suffers  small  moments  of  boredom. 
But  one  must  permit  Max  Eastman  his  Socialism. 

B.  B.  C. 
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Narrative  Verse  From  The  Maine  Woods 

Hale’s  Pond,  by  James  Whaler.  New  York:  Harold  Vinal,  Inc.  $2.00. 

In  Hale’s  Pond,  a collection  of  six  narrative  poems,  James  Whaler  tells  of  the 
logging  camps  of  Maine,  of  Monsieur  Piperau,  a new  sort  of  Pied  Piper,  of 
Jordan  and  his  liquor,  of  Bill  Sayres  and  Rose  Meservey,  and  the  legendary  Lady 
of  Katahden.  His  descriptions  of  scenes  and  characters  in  the  Maine  wilderness 
are  honest,  artistic,  fresh,  and  original,  the  poetry  vigorous,  lively,  musical,  and 
persuasive,  and  suited  to  the  stories  he  tells.  There  is  much  here  which  may  be 
compared  with  Robert  Frost  and  Masefield,  but  the  poet  has  gifts  which  are  dis- 
tinctly his  own.  He  is  not  without  his  clumsiness ; he  is  guilty  of  bad  lines,  jarring 
rhymes,  and  lop-sided  construction,  but  these  defects  are  usually  followed  by  such 
splendid  passages  that  they  are  easily  forgiven.  And  a man  who  can  write  such 
lines  as : 

“Was  I not  muskrat,  water-snake,  racoon? 

Was  I not  dragon-fly  and  diving  loon? 

Pollywog,  dreaming  under  lily-pads? 

Victor  of  song  in  frog-olympiads?” 

and, 

“Unbar  the  shutters  through  a breach  in  the  panes — 

This  house  has  brains ! 

Last  night  a spider  interlaced 

Gray  nerves  from  wall  to  wall,  and  oh,  see  traced 

The  convolutions  of  a slug’s  dark  muse 

In  silver  avenues. 

“Who  spoke  I 

Only  a barred  own  yawning  up  an  oak.” 


is  worth  reading  not  only  once  but  many  times. 


Opal  Winstead 


Poet  in  Hollywood 

Listening  to  Silence,  by  Jessie  L.  Lasky,  Jr.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  57  pp.  $1.75. 

On  casually  glancing  through  the  book  for  the  first  time,  I saw  so  many  moons 

(I  mean,  of  course,  so  many  expressions  with  the  word  moon  in  them)  that  I set 

Mr.  Lasky  down  in  my  mind  as  a moon-gazer,  a lunatic.  And  now  I am  sorry, 

sorry  because  I failed  to  fall  in  love  with  his  poetic  virtues  at  first  sight.  Never 

before  to  my  knowledge  has  a poet  sung  such  meditating  lines  as : 

“Somehow  those  mountains 
Suggest  the  sea, 

The  deep  eternal  roar  of  the  ocean.” 
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Not  far  into  the  book  I found  another  verse  that  pleased  me.  It  undoubtedly 
leaves  a favorable  impression  of  Mr.  Lasky’s  ability  to  dream. 

“I  dove  into  the  night  and  came  up 
Under  a dream, 

And  when  I opened  my  eyes 

The  flowers  of  morning  were  blooming 

In  the  meadows  of  tomorrow, 

And  the  laughing  sky  depths 

And  singing  light  air 

Gave  me  a song  for  my  thoughts 

And  a rose  for  the  depths  of  my  soul.” 

Mr.  Jessie  L.  Lasky,  Jr.,  son  of  the  famous  motion  picture  producer,  has  been 
reared  among  a great  contrast — actuality  and  “act-iality” ; he  seems  to  be  genuine, 
more  genuine,  perhaps,  because  his  writings  emanate  from  a youth,  a mere  babe 
among  his  sea  of  mountains  and  a mere  dreamer. 

Lacy  Waverly  Anderson 

‘‘G.  In  The  Eighteenth  Century 

The  Judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  121  pp. 

$1.50. 

The  second  attempt  by  Mr.  Chesterton  at  play  writing  is  a comedy  in  three 
acts  and  three  scenes  depicting  intimate  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  The  play  deals  with  a young  Virginian,  Swift, 
and  his  wife  who  come  to  England  as  secret  agents  for  the  colonies.  They  land 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hebrides  where  they  meet  Johnson  and  Boswell.  Swift  tries 
to  prove  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  but  Johnson  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
stout  Jacobean,  completely  subdues  the  American  with  one  of  his  characteristic 
discourses.  In  London  the  Virginians  meet  Wilkes,  an  exponent  of  free  love 
and  the  organizer  of  a cult.  Entranced  by  the  novelty  of  the  cult.  Swift  joins 
enthusiastically,  taking,  as  a lover,  a French  noblewoman,  while  his  wife  chooses 
Wilkes.  Dr.  Johnson  enters  and  reunites  the  husband  and  wife  by  proving  to 
them,  not  only  the  sacredness,  but  the  necessity  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  philosophy  is  the  whole  substance  of  the  book,  for  his  defense 
of  the  marriage  ceremony  is  another  example  of  the  author’s  devout  belief  in 
Catholicism.  Boswell’s  aptitude  for  making  distracting  remarks  is  interestingly 
presented.  The  theme  of  the  play  might  have  been  more  successfully  handled  in 
an  essay,  for  Mr.  Chesterton’s  talents  are  limited  to  those  of  novelist,  p>oet,  essayist, 
editor,  and  sketcher.  The  Judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  although  unfit  for  acting 
(for  which  it  was  probably  never  intended),  is  an  excellent  book  for  reading. 

Whitfield  Huff  Marshall 
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French  Sophistication 

On  The  King’s  Couch,  by  Octave  Aubry.  New  York : Boni  and  Liveright.  250  pp.  $2.00. 

The  works  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  Conrad  Aiken,  and  other  American  authors  in 
stories  of  a sophisticated  and  bold  nature  do  not  seem  to  satiate  our  taste  for  the 
“shocking”  novel.  So  it  is  that  we  now  see  an  invasion  of  this  type  of  literature 
from  France.  Representative  of  this  class  is  On  the  King’s  Conch,  by  Octave 
Aubry.  The  setting  takes  us  back  to  a period  in  French  history  when  powdered 
wigs,  snuff  boxes,  and  artful  seductions  were  the  most  affected  requisites. 

Monsieur  Aubry ’s  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject  achieves  a vivid  por- 
trayal of  court  life  in  its  many  vicissitudes.  The  story  on  the  whole  is  an  absorbing 
one  that  is  enlivened  by  a typically  French  touch.  It  is  of  value  to  the  reader  out- 
side of  a mere  pastime  diversion,  in  that  its  characters  are  true  historical  figures, 
and  it  depicts  court  life  unmagnified  and  hardly  exaggerated.  However,  there  are 
periods  in  the  story  when  one’s  interest  becomes  abated  by  the  irritating  simplicity 
and  lack  of  concealing  dialogue. 

The  book  is  admirably  translated  into  English  by  Evelyn  Johnson. 

Gerald  M.  Crona 

Acknowledgment  of  Books  Received 

Life  and  I,  Gamaliel  Bradford.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. ; 306  pp.  $3.50. 

A Sailor’s  Garland,  edited  by  John  Masefield.  The  Macmillan  Co. ; 372  pp,  $2.50. 
Wind  Out  of  Betelgeuse,  Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  The  Macmillan  Co.;  372  pp.  $1.25. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Walt  Whitman,  William  E.  Barton.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. ; 277  pp.  $2.75. 

Mad  Folk  of  the  Theatre,  Otis  Skinner.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.;  297  pp.  $3.50. 
Portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  Iris  Barry.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. ; 336  pp.  $5.00. 
The  Search,  Jiddu  Krishnamurti.  Boni  and  Liveright;  38  pp.  $1.25. 

A Stranger  in  Heaven,  Harold  Vinal.  Harold  Vinal,  Ltd. ; 65  pp.  $2.00. 

Brush  Strokes  on  the  Fan  of  a Courtesan,  Dorothy  Graham  and  James  W.  Bennett. 
Harold  Vinal,  Ltd. ; 46  pp.  $1.50. 

New  York  Is  Not  America,  Ford  Madox  Ford.  Albert  and  Charles  Boni ; 292  pp. 
$2.50. 

Two  Forsyte  Interludes,  John  Galsworthy.  Charles  Scribners  Sons;  60  pp.  $.50. 
On  the  Sixth  Day,  Giuseppe  Bianco.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. ; 312  pp.  $2.50. 

The  Delight  of  Great  Books,  John  Erskine.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. ; 314  pp.  $2.50 
The  Skull  of  Swift,  Shane  Leslie.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.;  347  pp.  $3.50. 

The  Social  Philosophy  of  William  Morris,  Anna  A.  von  Helmholtz-Phelan.  Duke 
University  Press  ; 207  pp.  $3.50. 
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Who  they  are^  etc. 

Chatham,  Virginia,  is  the  home  of  Douglas  C.  Giles,  who  contributes  the 
black  and  white  illustration  for  Episode.  The  artist  is  a Duke  student  * * * 

Eulalie  Spence,  of  New  York,  the  negro  playwright  who  is  the  author  of  Episode, 
ranks  with  Angelina  Grimke  and  Willis  Richardson,  of  Washington,  and  Eloise 
Bibb  Thompson,  of  California,  in  making  notable  beginnings  in  negro  drama  in 
America.  The  little  theatre  groups  have  found  her  work  of  inestimable  value,  and 
she  has  received  laudable  acclaim  recently  from  numerous  critics  of  the  drama. 
Episode  will  be  followed  next  month  by  Home,  a tragedy  of  Texas  negroes,  from 
the  pen  of  Weldon  Stone  * * * Near  the  very  peak  of  writing  in  the  South 

to-day  stands  Donald  Davidson,  of  the  justly  famous  Fugitive  group  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  His  most  recent  book  of  verse  “The  Tall  Men — a worthy  suc- 
cessor to  his  Outland  Piper — is  an  attempt  to  picture  the  life  of  the  Tennessee  of 
to-day  against  the  background  of  an  earlier  Tennessee,”  says  Jay  B.  Hubbell. 
Mr.  Davidson  is  one  of  the  best-known  poets  in  the  new  Eugitive  Anthology  of 
Verse  * * * A.  B.  Gibson  is  doing  graduate  work  at  Duke  under  Pro- 

fessor McDougall.  While  an  undergraduate  he  wrote  an  article  for  the  Archive 
on  limericks,  of  which  he  has  an  extensive  collection ; now  he  is  interested  in  epi- 
taphs also  * * * John  Keats  and  Eanny  Braume  Go  By  is  the  first  verse  of 

Virginia  McCormick’s  that  the  Archive  has  printed  this  year  although  Mrs. 
McCormick  is  better  known  as  a poet  than  as  a prose  writer.  At  “Quiet  Corner,” 
her  home  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  she  edits  the  Lyric  * * * Luella  Stone,  the 

wife  of  a college  professor,  lives  in  Texas  where  she  has  done  considerable  writing. 
She  is  the  author  of  a volume  of  poetry.  Verse  Pictures,  and  was  for  a while 
literary  editor  of  the  Baylor  Towers  * * * While  he  is  not  reading  Black- 

stone,  L.  S.  Blades,  Jr.,  is  occupied  with  Poe  and  a pipe  and  a lounging  robe.  His 
home  town  is  the  identical  city  in  which  dwells  W.  O.  Saunders,  North  Carolina’s 
H.  L.  Mencken  * * * Archive  readers  will  remember  Taliesin,  by  May  Fol- 

WELL  Hoisington,  of  Ryc,  New  York.  Mrs.  Hoisington  is  very  active  in  the 
League  of  American  Pen  Women,  of  which  she  is  the  national  poetry  chairman. 
She  will  be  in  Washington  during  the  League  convention  in  April  * * * Xhe 

four  verses.  Pine  Trees,  Chastity,  Mutuality,  and  Moon-Mist,  are  written  by  Duke 
students:  Gerald  M.  Crona  wrote  Inversion  in  the  last  number,  Norman  Eisen- 
STADT  is  from  New  York,  Mary  Little  is  a graduate  student,  and  Hall  Swain 
is  the  author  of  other  verses  that  have  appeared  in  this  magazine  * * * 

There  are  thirteen  books  of  late  literature  reviewed  in  the  book  department,  which 
is  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr.  * * * The  tail  pieces  in 

this  number  are  the  work  of  Judy  Rayford,  Ralph  Fuller,  and  Douglas  C. 
Giles. 
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IN  THIS  ONE  RESPECT  AT  LEAST 
every  chap  can  be  himself 


We  know  one  young  fellow  who  never 
wore  a tie  in  his  life  that  wasn’t  soft  blue 
or  black — or  a shirt  that  wasn’t  all  white. 
But  you  should  see  his  underwear  since  the 
coming  of  Hanes  College  Combinations 
with  pin-striped  and  blazer-striped  shorts. 

Proud?  Downright  enthusiastically  so — 
of  them  and  of  himself.  We  stopped  in  his 
room  the  other  morning  on  the  way  down- 
stairs. He  laughed.  “Well,  how  do  you 
like  ’em,  now  that  you  see  them  in  their 
native  habitat?  Don’t  look  so  envious. 
You’re  getting  old — but  honestly,  dad,  you 
could  wear  them  yourself.” 

We’re  for  them  stronger  than  ever  now 
— and  you  will  be  too  as  soon  as  you  see 


UNDERWEAR 


them.  There’s  just  the  color  you  like.  And 
because  these  combinations  are  made  by 
Hanes  }^ou’11  find  more  comfort  than  is 
built  into  any  other  underwear.  The  pull- 
over shirt  is  the  soft  knitted  kind.  The 
drawers  can  be  had  in  all-white  patterns  if 
you  prefer. 

Ask  to  see  Hanes  garments  at  your  store. 
There  are  union  suits  as  well — all  un- 
equaled values  for  the  money — all  unequaled 
for  wear.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  famous 
Hanes  label.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Hanes 
in  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  j'ou 
are  supplied.  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  New  York 
office,  93  Worth  Street. 


The  Hanes  Guaran- 
tee: We  guarantee 

Hanes  Underwear  abso- 
lutely, every  thread, 
stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a new 
garment  if  any  seam 
breaks. 


FANCY  ICES  BLOCK  CREAM 

Blue  Ribbon 

Ice  Qream 

DURHAM  ICE  CREAM 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Qeorge 

Tony 

Tom 

Always  ready  to  “fix  you  up” 
with  the  best  of  meals  and 
service.  When  downtown, 
always  eat  at 

We  make  any  color  blocks  for  Krat 

and  Sorority  Banquets 

The 

Dial  L-963  Main  at  Duke 

PURITAN  LUNCH 

PUNCHES  SHERBETS 

Brunswick 

<^chievement 

In  \)alue  ^nd 

RECORDS 

Economy 

PHONOGRAPHS 

and 

RADIOLAS 

<ChCarkham-'^^gers 

Two  Trousers 

Hear  the  Brunswick  Panatrope,  the 
greatest  musical  achievement  of  the 

SUITS 

time. 

FOR  $35.00 

Christian  & Harward 

MARKHAM-ROGERS  CO. 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 
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EPISODE 

{Continued from  page  8) 


Walt:  Give  yuh  six  months  ter 
play  real  well. 

Jim  [Delighted]  : Hear  that,  Mamie? 
He  gimme  six  months.  What’s  the 
matter,  honey?  Ain’t  yuh  glad? 
Thought  yuh  was  so  keen  on  me 
stayin’  home,  evenin’s.  Now,  Ah’ll 
be  here  right  by  yuh  side  six  nights 
out’n  six. 

Mamie:  Jim — Jim — Yuh  doan 

mean  it.  Not  the  cornet.  [Shudder- 
ing  violently.]  Ah  hate  ’em.  Lawd, 
how  Ah  hate  ’em ! Once,  Mom  lived 
next  door  ter  a man  who  was  learnin’ 
the  cornet.  He  never  did  learn,  Jim. 
Seems  Ah  kin  hear  the  neighbors  now, 
hollerin’  fer  him  ter  quit.  [Desper- 
ately] Jim — Ah  reckon  yuh  only 
teasin’  me. 

Jim:  Teasin’  yuh?  Mah  Lawd! 
Ef  you  wimmin  ain’  enuf  ter  drive  a 
man  crazy — 

Mamie  [Hoarsely]  : Jim— Yuh 

didn’t  buy  that  cornet  ? 

Jim  : Ah  sure  did. 

Mamie  : An’  yuh  goin’  ter  learn  ter 
play? 

Jim  : Ah  sure  am. 

Mamie  [Pleading  as  if  for  dear 
life]  : Jim  yuh  wouldn’t  git  a radio 

instead  ter  please  me?  Ah’d  buy  it 


mahself,  Jim.  It  wouldn’t  cost  yuh 
a penny.  Lemme  buy  it,  Jim.  Please  ! 

Jim  [Loftily]  : Yuh  ain’t  got  no 
ambition,  Mamie.  That’s  what’s  the 
matter  with  yuh.  Yuh  wants  ter  listen 
ter  other  folks  playin’  but  yuh  doan’ 
want  yuh  own  husband  ter  learn. 
[Turning  coldly  away.]  Open  ’er  up, 
Walt.  [Walt  obeys.  Relenting,  Jim 
turns  once  more  toward  his  wife,  pur- 
posely ignoring  the  stricken  look  in  her 
face.]  Now,  honey,  ef  yuh  wants  ter 
see  how  the  trick’s  done,  keep  yuh 
bright  eyes  on  Walt  Gilbert  an’  yuh 
old  man.  [Jim  raises  the  instrument 
to  his  lips  and  blows  a frightful,  gasp- 
ing note.  Mamie  staggers  weakly  to  a 
chair.] 

Walt  : Fine.  Now,  try  agin’.  [Jim 
obeys.]  Fine.  Now  try  ’er  agin’. 
[Jim  obeys  in  a sort  of  ecstasy.]  Fine. 
Now  try  ’er  agin’.  [Jim  obeys,  and  at 
the  first  choking,  wheezing  blast, 
Mamie  begins  to  laugh,  loudly,  hys- 
terically, painfully,  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  face.  The  curtain  de- 
scends while  the  two  astonished  men 
gaze  in  grave  disapproval  at  the  out^ 
rageous  and  unaccountable  conduct  of 
Mamie.  ] 


Scene  II.  Six  weeks  later.  Mamie  is  sitting  dejectedly  upon  the 
couch  in  the  living  room,  her  elbows  propped  on  her  knees,  her  head 
clasped  in  her  hands.  Harry  Williams,  one  of  Jim’s  pals,  is  stand- 
ing, hat  in  hand,  looking  down  at  Mamie.  He  seems  anxious  to  go, 
yet  unwilling  to  leave  Mamie  without  some  ray  of  hope. 
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Harry;  It  sure  is  tough  on  yuh, 
Mamie.  Gee ! Seems  like  it  kain’t  be 
true,  Jim  gone  nuts  on  a cornet ! 
[Shaking  his  head  sorrowfully]  Well — 
yuh  got  ter  shake  the  blues,  Mamie. 
Things  got  ter  brighten  up  soon. 

Mamie  [Shaking  her  head  slowly]  : 
’Tain’t  no  use,  Harry.  Ah  useter  hope 
it  wouldn’t  last,  but  it’s  gettin’  worse. 
[Sitting  up  suddenly]  What’d  yuh 
say,  Harry,  ef  Ah  tole  yuh,  he  blows 
at  that  cornet  in  his  sleep? 

Harry  [Horrified]  : Good  Lawd, 
Mamie!  ’Tain’t  bad  as  that? 

Mamie  : He  doan  know  Ah’m  livin’. 
Ah  ’spec  he’ll  lose  his  job,  soon.  He 
doan  think  ’bout  nothin'  but  that 
cornet. 

Harry  : We  got  ter  do  somethin’. 
The  boys’  tired  askin’  him  out.  He’s 
give  up  everythin’.  Gawd,  but  it’s 
funny — a thing  like  that  happenin’  ter 
Jimmie  Jackson ! 

Mamie:  Yuh  know,  Harry,  Ah 
kain’t  stand  it  much  more.  All  the 
folks  in  the  house  stop  speakin’  ter 
me,  ’causin’  that  cornet — 

Harry  ; Yuh  poor  kid ! 

Mamie  : Mis’  Jennings  slam  the 
door  in  mah  face  last  week.  An’  that 
ain’t  all,  Harry.  This  mornin’  Ah 
heard  her  talkin’  over  the  dumbwaiter 
ter  Mis’  Simmons.  She  tole  Mis’ 
Simmons  that  all  the  tenants  had  got 
up  a petition  ter  the  landlord  ter  have 
us  put  out.  Mis’  Simmons  said  ’twas 
time  we  was  kicked  out. 

Harry  : Lawd,  but  Jim  oughter  be 
shot ! 


Mamie  ; Do  yuh  ’spose  they  kin  get 
us  put  out,  Harry? 

Harry  : Sure  not.  Leastways,  Ah 
doan  think  so. 

Mamie  : ’Course  Ah  kain’t  blame 
them.  Jim  plays  that  cornet  after 
twelve,  some  nights,  never  stoppin’  ter 
say  a word. 

Harry  ; Well,  kid,  yuh  got  ter  chase 
them  blues.  Yuh  lookin’  bad,  Mamie. 
Say,  ’sposin’  Ah  takes  yuh  out  ter- 
night.  Aw,  come  on — 

Mamie  : Jim  ain’t  had  his  supper. 

Harry  : Yuh  waits  on  him  too 
much.  Quit  hangin’  ’round  here  an’ 
mebbe  ’fore  yuh  knows  it,  Jim’ll  be 
follerin’  yuh  ter  see  where  yuh  goin’. 

Mamie  [Shaking  her  head]  : Jim’s 
awful  jealous.  He’d  be  sore  ef  Ah 
went  out  with  yuh. 

Harry  : See  here,  iMamie.  Yuh 
makin’  a big  mistake.  Now  listen,  kid. 
Ah’m  goin’  ter  run  along  now.  When 
Jim  comes  in,  tell  him  that  some  uv 
the  fellers  looked  him  up  an’  ask  him 
ter  drop  in  ter  the  club  ter-night.  Ef 
he  says  he  kain’t  go,  get  on  yuh  hat 
an’  coat  an’  tell  him  yuh  goin’  out 
with  one  uv  the  boys.  Yuh  needn’t 
mention  mah  name,  ’lessn  yuh  has  ter. 
That’ll  jolt  him  some.  Make  up  a 
string  er  lies  ef  yuh  has  ter.  Tell  him 
yuh  goin’  ter  a dance  or  a cabaret,  or 
somethin’  that’ll  fetch  him.  See  ? An’ 
doan  yuh  wait  ter  see  ef  he’s  follerin’. 
Jes’  put  yuh  things  on  an’  go  out, 
Jim’ll  be  after  yuh  ’fore’n  yuh  kin 
say  Jack  Robinson. 

Mamie  : Oh,  Harry,  do  yuh  think 
so? 
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What 

Shakespeare 
says  about 
Coca-Cola 


Delicious  and  Refreshing 


dish  fit  for  the 
gods^^— 


The  Gxa'Cola  Company,  Aclaaca,  Ga. 


Et  tu,  Brute!  Authorities  are 
agreed  that  Brutus  was  the 
best  of  the  lot.  He  knew  his 
stuff.  Two  thousand  years 
makes  no  difference  with  a 
man  like  that.  With  a glass 
of  Coca-Cola  in  his  hand,  you 
can  easily  imagine  him  saying 
further: 


* ^Delicious  and  Refreshing 
Refresh  yourself” 


8 million^ 


Julius  Caesar 
Act  II,  Sceae  1 


ft 
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IT  HAD  TO  BE  GOOD  TO  GET  WHERE  IT  I 
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Harry  : Ah  sure  do. 

Mamie:  But  where’ll  Ah  meet  yuh? 

Harry  : Meet  me  at  Hattie  Smith’s. 
But,  Lawd,  Mamie,  Jim  won’t  let  yuh 
go — Ah  knows  Jim — 

Mamie:  Ah  ain’  so  sure  Ah  knows 
him,  Harry.  He’s  ’most  a stranger 
ter  me,  now. 

Harry  : Well,  kid,  buck  up.  Ef  Ah 
doan  see  yuh  by  ’leven  o’clock,  Ah’ll 
know  everything’s  all  right. 

Mamie  [Gratefully]  : Yuh  awful 
good  ter  me,  Harry. 

Harry  : Aw,  save  yuh  thanks.  Ah 
ain’t  done  nothin’  but  give  yuh  some 
good  advice. 

Mamie  : An’  yuh  doan  mind  takin’ 
me  out,  ’casin’  yuh  has  ter? 

Harry  : Gee,  Mamie,  yuh  cert’nly 
funny.  Ah’ll  be  right  proud  ter  take 
yuh  out.  Yuh  prettier’n  most  girls, 
Mamie,  an’  when  it  comes  ter  style — 

Mamie:  Yuh  awful  good,  Harry. 

Harry  : Aw,  fergit  it.  Well,  ’slong, 
kid.  ’Member,  now,  ter  do  like  Ah 
tole  yuh.  [Giving  Mamie’s  hand  a 
firm  grip,  Harry  hurries  out.] 

Mamie  [The  telephone  rings  and 
Mamie  answers  it]:  Hello!  Yes — 
This  Mis’  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
landlord?  Yes — Ah  wish  yuh’d  speak 
ter  him  yuhself,  Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 
Ah  knows  it  disturbs  the  neighbors, 
but  Yes — Yes — All  right.  Ah’ll  tell 
him.  Yes.  [The  door  opens  and  Jim 
enters  just  as  Mamie  hangs  up  the 
receiver.  ] 

Jim  : Hello,  Mamie — [Giving  her  a 
hurried  kiss  on  her  ear,  and  ducking 


into  the  room  beyond  the  rose  port- 
ieres. 1 

Mamie:  Hurry,  Jim.  Ah’s  kept 
yuh  supper  hot. 

Jim  [Reappearing,  cornet  in  hand]  : 
Doan  need  no  supper,  honey.  Run 
into  Walt  an’  we  had  a bite  tergether. 
He  was  ’splain’n  ter  me — 

Mamie  [Abruptly]  : Jim.  That  was 
Mr.  Cohen  Ah  was  talkin’  ter  on  the 
phone  when  yuh  come  in — 

Jim:  Cohen?  Who’s  he.  Ah  doan 
know  no  Cohen. 

Mamie  [Bitterly]  : Yuh  uster  know 
him,  before.  Well,  seems  he  knows 
you  ; all  about  you. 

Jim:  Yes?  How  come? 

Mamie  : He’s  yuh  landlord,  Jim. 

Tim:  Oh!  Well,  what’d  he  want? 
Yuh  paid  the  rent,  didn’  yuh? 

Mamie:  ’Tain’t  no  rent  he  wants 
ter  see  yuh  ’bout.  He  says  the  neigh- 
bors bin  complainin’  ’bout  yuh  cornet 
an’  yuh’s  got  ter  stop. 

Jim:  Ah’s  got  ter  stop,  has  Ah.' 
Well,  kin  yuh  beat  that  fer  nerve? 

Mamie  : Stop  playin’  or  move. 

Jim  : Ah’d  like  ter  see  him  or  any- 
body else  that  kin  make  me  stop 
playin’.  Gawd ! an’  they  calls  this  a 
free  country ! 

Mamie  : The  boys  was  up  ter-night. 

Jim  [Surprised]  : Here? 

Mamie  : Yes.  They  wants  yuh  ter 
come  ter  the  club  ter-night?  Some- 
thin’s on. 

Jim  : Nothin’  doin’.  Ah  knows  that 
bunch. 

Mamie  [Eagerly]  : Ah  wish  yuh’d 
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go,  Jim.  Yuh  ain’t  bin  out  fer  more’n 
a month. 

Jim  : Not  ter-night. 

Mamie;  Jim,  Ah  wants  ter  go  ter  a 
dance  ter-night.  Won’t  yuh  take  me? 

Jim  : Sorry,  kid,  but  yuh  know.s 
how  Ah  hates  dances.  ’Sides,  Walt’s 
cornin’  up  later  ter  give  me  a lesson. 

Mamie  [Seats  herself  on  the  couch. 
Jim  adjusts  his  music  and  begins  a 
slow  tortuous  nerve-racking  rendition 
of  “Old  Black  Joe.”  Each  note  falls 
just  a little  short  of  the  true  pitch]  : 
Oh,  Ah’m  goin’  out  with  one  of  the 
boys  ter-night,  Jim.  [An  answering 
snort  is  her  only  answer.]  [Bravely] 
Coin’  ter  a cabaret  after,  too.  [An- 
other staggering  blast  is  her  only 
answer.] 

Mamie  [Desperately]  : Doan  wait 
up  fer  me,  Jim. 

Jim  [Who  has  reached  a stopping 
place]  : Have  a good  time,  honey. 
[The  low  wail  starts  once  more.] 

Mamie:  Sure  yuh  doan  mind  mah 
goin’,  Jim? 


Jim  [Irritably]  : See  here,  sister!  If 
yuh  goin’,  go  on!  Yuh  keep  on  inter- 
rupting so  An  kain’t  git  no  decent 
practice. 

Mamie  : Ah’s  goin’  with  Harry  Wil- 
liams. Harry’s  some  feller ! 

Jim  [Patiently]  : Sure  he  is.  Have 
a good  time. 

Mamie  : Ef  Ah  has  a good  time.  Ah 
may  not  git  home  ’fore  mornin’,  Jim. 

Jim  [Just  before  he  places  the  cor- 
net to  his  lips]  : Take  yuh  key,  Mamie. 

Mamie  [Who  has  slipped  into  her 
coat  and  hat]  : ’Sposin’  Ah  doan  never 
come  back,  Jim?  What  then?  [A 
hoarse  blare  of  sound  is  her  only 
answer.  Stifling  a quick  sob,  Mamie 
wheels  abruptly  and  rushes  out.  At 
the  slam  of  the  door,  Jim  looks  up, 
relieved.  He  relaxes,  sprawling  upon 
the  couch,  adjusts  the  cornet  at  a more 
convenient  angle  and  blows  once  more 
a thundering  blast  from  his  beloved 
instrument.] 

CURTAIN 
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A Play  in  One  Act 


By  Weldon  Stone 


CHARACTERS : 

Annie  Osborn  Louis  Osborn 

Hattie  Osborn  Two  Boys,  Five  and  Nine 

Two  Hooded  Men 

Place  : A Negro  home  on  a Texas  farm. 

Time:  Night,  June,  1926. 

Scene: 

The  living  room  in  a Negro’s  home.  A door  in  the  center  hack,  with 
a window  on  each  side.  T o the  left,  a door  into  the  kitchen;  in  the  corner 
by  it,  a curtained  clothes  closet.  In  the  opposite  corner  is  a bed,  in  the 
right  wall  a door  to  a bedroom.  In  the  center  of  room  is  a large  pine 
table,  unpainted,  on  which  is  a pile  of  clothes.  To  right  of  table  is  an 
ironing  hoard  on  two  chairs.  T o the  left  of  table  is  an  old  high-backed, 
dilapidated  rocking-chair.  On  the  table  is  a small  smoked  oil-lamp. 


[Annie  0 shorn,  an  old  Negress,  is 
seated  in  the  rocking-chair,  patching  a 
worn  pair  of  boy’s  trousers.  Hattie, 
her  daughter,  about  thirty,  is  ironing. 
She  is  sullen-faced,  resentful;  but  her 
mother  has  the  resignation  and  hu- 
mility of  her  slave  parents.  There  is 
silence  for  a full  minute  after  the  cur- 
tain rises.  Then  comes  the  clear  but 
distant  whistle  of  a train.] 

Annie  [Tensely]  : That’s  hit,  daugh- 
tah,  that’s  hit,  sho  as  Gawd’s  in  heab’n. 

Hattie  [Slowly,  skeptically,  ironing 
with  a slatternly  grace]  : Yeh,  that’s  the 


eight- fohty-five,  all  right ; but  you  ain’t 
foh  sho  he’ll  be  on  it.  He  said  in  his 
lettah  “today  er  tomorrer”,  an’  Gawd 
knows  whut  ’at  means. 

Annie  : Huh ! he’s  on  it,  gal.  I been 
feelin’  in  my  bones  he  was  acomin’ 
back  ever  since  de  mockin’-bird  in  de 
honeysuckle  done  hatched  ’er  little  uns. 

Hattie  [Sarcastically]  : You  ain’t 
been  outside  to-day,  is  you,  ma  ? 

Annie  : Lawd  no,  gal ; you  know  I 
ain’t  been  spryin’  ’round  none  since  I 
done  sprung  my  back  lif’in’  ’at  tub  o’ 
clo’es  ovah  to  Miz  Bailey’s.  Pity’s 
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sakes,  no.  I ain’t  been  outer  de  house 
in  mo’n  two  weeks.  But  whut  you  ask 
foh,  Hattie?  Ain’t  nothin’  happ’n  to 
de  little  mockers,  is  dey? 

Hattie:  Nuthin’  much,  ’ceptin’ 

whut  happen  to  ever’t’ing.  Dey  hopped 
off  de  nest  dis  monin’,  and  dat  damned 
old  black  cat  whut’s  been  bangin’ 
’round  here  done  kilt  ’em  ever’  one. 

Annie  : Fuh  pity’s  sake ! Whut  you 
mean  lett’n’  ’at  black  cat  hang  round 
here  fuh,  anyway? 

Hattie  : I tried  to  kill  ’em  wid  a 
rock,  but  I couldn’. 

Annie:  Fuh  Gawd’s  sake!  Whut 
you  mean,  gal?  Don’t  you  know  it’s 
bad  luck  to  kill  a cat,  ’specially  a black 
’un?  Don’t  you  know  he’ll  haint  you 
and  suck  yo’  breaf  away  fum  you  w’en 
yer  asleep  ? Fuh  Gawd’s  sake,  gal,  don’t 
never  kill  a cat.  Git  a rabbit’s  lef’  hind 
foot  an’  bury  it  in  back  o’  de  wood- 
pile.  Dat’ll  make  ’im  leave.  Dat’d 
sho  do  de  wuk. 

Hattie  : Aw,  ma,  them’s  all  fool 
ideas  o’  yo’s.  Dey  don’t  mean  nuthin’. 
Jes  white  folks’  tales  to  scare  us  wid. 
I don’t  take  no  stock  in  ’em. 

Annie  : Hesh,  chile.  De  Lawd’ll 
strack  you  dead!  [Whistle  of  train 
comes  again,  nearer  and  clearer.] 
Lessen,  Hat ! Dar  it  is  agin.  She’s 
warpin’  round  de  curve  now,  whistlin’ 
fuh  de  crossin’.  He’s  on  it  sho.  I feel 
it  in  my  bones,  spite  of  de  black  cat. 
I feel  him  acomin’  home  to  ’is  old 
mammy.  Now  times  will  be  easy  agin, 
and  dey ’ll  be  hams  a-hangin’  fum  de 
raftahs. 


Hattie  : Yes  dey  will ! Ef  he  ain’t 
fergot  how  to  swing  a hoe,  ’soshiatin’ 
wid  ’em  no  ’count  Nawthern  niggers 
an’  goin’  to  a white  folks’  college,  an’ 
’at  foh  five  year  handrunnin’. 

Annie  : He  ain’t  fergot  how  to  wuk 
fuh  ’is  old  mammy.  Don’t  you  worry 
’bout  dat  none.  Lissen!  She  oughtah 
blow  once  more  fuh  de  switch.  Lissen ! 
Hit  oughtah  be  ’bout  now. 

[Hattie  stops  her  work,  holding  her 
iron  poised  above  the  board;  both  are 
tense,  waiting  for  the  expected  train 
whistle.  From  the  room  to  the  right 
comes  the  high,  piercing  scream  of  a 
child  in  terror.  A little  black  boy 
about  five  years  old,  naked,  comes  run- 
ning into  the  room.  The  Negro  women 
are  terrified,  but  Annie  takes  the  boy 
on  her  lap  and  tries  to  quiet  him. 
Hattie  stands  by  her  mother’s  chair, 
frightened  and  alarmed.  Both  women 
question  and  soothe  the  child  unintel- 
ligibly. When  the  boy  has  quieted  to 
sobbing,  a scared  midatto  boy  about 
nine  years  old  peeps  out  from  the  door 
at  left.  He  is  Hattie’s  first-born,  the  son 
of  a white  man.] 

Hattie  : You  yaller-faced  little 

debbil ! Whut’s  de  mattah  wid  dis 
chile  ? Whut  you  been  scarin’  ’im  wid  ? 
Come  heah  to  me.  I bet  I teach  you 
somep’n. 

William  [Cringing,  as  he  comes  to- 
ward his  mother,  clothed  only  in  his 
dirty,  ragged  underwear]  : Now,  maw, 
I didn’  do  nuthin’  to  ’im.  I didn’t 
scare  ’im.  He  was  jest  adreamin’. 
Fust  thing  I knowed  erbout  it  was 
w’en  he  woke  me  up  wid  ’is  holler’n’. 
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Hattie  : Ain’t  youall  been  playin’ 
klu  kluxes  agin? 

William  : Yes’m,  but  he  wanted  to. 
He  asked  me  to,  an’  I showed  ’em  how 
dey  hangs  niggers  w’en  dey  has  pe- 
rades.  An’  n’en  we  went  rat  stret  to 
bed. 

Hattie:  Boy,  ain’t  I done  tol’  you 
not  to  play  klu  kluxes  wid  dis  child. 
He’s  so  scairt  he’s  neah  ’bout  dead. 
Git  back  in  dat  bed,  an’  ef  you  don’t 
stop  foolin’  dis  boy.  I’m  gonna  beat  de 
life  outer  you.  Now  git!  [She  slaps 
him  and  pushes  him  toward  the  door. 
He  puts  his  hands  to  his  ears  and  runs 
into  the  bed-room.] 

Annie  [Rocking  the  boy,  who  has 
become  quiet]  : Chilluns  ain’t  like  dey 
was  in  my  day. 

Hattie  : Yes,  an’  grown  folks  ain’t 
whut  dey  was  in  yo’  day  neithah,  to 
heah  you  tell  it.  But  I guess  dey  was 
just  as  mean  den  as  now. 

Annie:  I don’t  know,  gal.  My 
white  folks  uster  be  mighty  good  to 
me.  Why  you  oughtah  ’member  w’en 
Louis  was  born — you  musta  been  five 
or  six — how  we  lived  purty  neah  in  de 
same  house  wid  Mistah  Bailey’s  folks. 
An’  don’  cha  mind  ’at  Miss  ’Lizabeth 
was  born  rat  in  de  same  week  ’at  Louis 
was,  an’  how  I nussed  bofe  uv  ’em  at 
de  same  time.  Why  I ’members  well 
how  Miss  ’Lizabeth  wouldn’t  hab 
nuthin’  to  do  wid  ’er  mammy,  an’  how 
she  was  alluz  cornin’  to  me,  eb’n  aftah 
Miz  Bailey  got  able  to  nuss  ’er.  But 
de  w'a’n’t  no  weanin’  ’er  fum  me  den. 
Many’s  de  time  I’d  take  up  little  Louis 


in  de  kitchen  or  de  sewin’  room,  an’ 
rat  away  heah  come  Miss  ’Lizabeth. 
An’  Miz  Bailey  would  holler  at  ’er. 
Come  heah,  chile,  heah’s  yoah  dinnah. 
But  dat  white  chile  was  done  long 
gone.  She’d  look  up  at  ’er  mammy, 
jus’  as  if  to  say.  No,  suh,  I likes  my 
black  mammy’s  titty  de  bes’.  Oh, 
Lawd,  but  dem  was  de  grand  old  days, 
wid  dem  two  chilluns  and  youall 
aplayin’  round  de  house.  But  since 
Mistah  Bailey  done  died  an’  Miz  Bai- 
ley an’  Miss  ’Lizabeth  done  move  to 
town,  dey  don’  seem  to  have  much  use 
for  dey  old  mammy  no  mo’,  ’cept’n’ 
fuh  to  do  de  washin’  an’  ironin’.  De 
Lawd  hab  pity  on  us  all,  po’  sinnahs. 
Heah,  take  dis  chile  an’  put  ’im  in  ’is 
bed.  He’s  done  gone  sound  ersleep. 
Won’t  he  be  supprised  to  see  ’is  Uncle 
Louis  in  de  mornin’,  whut  he  ain’t 
nevah  seed  befo’  ? He  oughtah  be 
heah  soon  now,  he  oughtah  be  pullin’ 
de  old  letch-string  eny  minute  now. 
[Hattie  takes  her  child  into  the  bed- 
room.] 

Hattie  [Returning  to  her  ironing]  : 
Well,  I’m  ’bout  to  git  thu,  heah,  ma. 
An’  it’s  ’bout  time  fuh  us  to  git  to  bed, 
too.  I got  anothah  washin’  fuh  to- 
morrer. 

Annie:  Fuh  Gawd’s  sake,  gal,  you 
ain’t  athinkin’  o’  goin’  to  bed  ’fo  yo’ 
brothah  gits  heah,  is  you? 

Hattie:  Now,  mammy,  I done  tol’ 
you  he  ain’t  likely  to  git  in  till  termor- 
rer  night. 

Annie  : No,  suh,  gal.  He’s  acomin’ 
to-night.  I feels  it  in  my  bones.  W’en 
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you  gits  done  wid  de  ironin’,  you  bet- 
tah  see  ’bout  fixin’  ’im  a little  somp’n 
t’eat.  Boys  is  alluz  hongry. 

Hattie:  Huh!  You  uster  tell  me, 
Don’  shell  no  cohn  fuh  de  chicken  ’at 
ain’t  hatched!  But  ’at’s  jes’  what  you 
want  me  to  do  now.  But  we  can  eat 
it  fuh  breakfus,’  I guess.  [She  takes 
her  finished  pile  of  clothes  from  the 
table  and  puts  them  on  the  bed.  Then 
she  goes  into  the  kitchen  and  soon  the 
sound  and  odor  of  frying  meat  conn 
from  the  room.  Annie  folds  the  pants 
carefully  and  lays  them  on  the  table. 
She  is  sitting  in  an  attitude  of  confi- 
dent waiting  when  there  comes  a soft 
knock  at  the  door,  which  is  immedi- 
ately afterward  pushed  slozvly  open. 
Louis  Osborn,  a fine  young  Negro 
about  twenty-five,  just  graduated  from 
a Northern  university,  enters.  Annie 
turns  in  her  chair  to  welcome  him.] 

Annie  [Holding  out  her  arms]  : 
Come  to  yo’  mammy,  boy.  Gawd  bless 
you,  you  done  got  home  at  last. 

Louis  [Voice  deep  and  vibrant  by 
nature,  but  more  so  from  the  emotion 
of  the  moment]  : Yes,  mammy,  I’ve 
come  home.  [He  kneels  by  her  chair, 
zvith  his  arms  around  her.] 

Annie:  I knowed  you’d  git  in  to- 
night. I was  alookin’  fuh  you.  I was 
alookin’  fuh  you,  boy.  Hattie,  oh. 
Hat!  Come  here,  gal.  He’s  done  heah. 
[Hattie  comes  out  with  a skillet  in  her 
hand.  She  stands  awed  by  Louis’  fine 
appearance,  whom  she  remembers  as  a 
ragged  farm  worker.  Louis  goes  up  to 
her,  starts  to  kiss  her,  hesitates  an  in- 


stant, then  kisses  her  quickly  on  the 
lips.] 

Annie:  Ain’t  he  a fine  lookin’  boy? 
Ain’t  he  growed  a lot  ? An’  I thought 
he  was  done  grown  w’en  he  lef’  us. 

Hattie  : He  don’t  look  like  us  no 
mo.’  He  looks  like  ’em  Nawthern 
niggers  we  heahs  about.  [She  goes 
into  the  kitchen  and  leaves  the  skillet, 
then  comes  back  and  stands  just  inside 
the  door.  Her  words  cause  Louis  pain, 
and  he  stands  a little  drooped,  less 
confident.] 

Annie  : Aw,  gal,  whut  you  blabbin’ 
’bout?  He’s  just  got  on  ’is  good 
clothes,  ’at’s  all.  He  looks  to  me  just 
like  he  did  w’en  he  lef,  ’cep’n  a lot 
bigger’n  handsomer.  Wait’ll  he  gits  on 
’is  overhalls,  an’  ’en  he’ll  look  jes’  as 
nachal  as  a picture. 

Louis  : Yes,  mammy,  I guess  I 
would  look  more  like  myself  if  I had 
on  overalls ; but  I’m  not  going  to  wear 
them  any  more.  At  least.  I’m  not 
going  to  work  in  the  field  as  a com- 
mon laborer  anymore.  And  I’ve  come 
home  to  help  my  people  so  they  won’t 
have  to  live  like  mere  beasts  and 
slaves.  I’m  going  to  start  a school  for 
Negroes.  But  I’m  afraid  it’s  going  to 
be  hard,  so  hard  it  would  be  easier 
for  me  to  forget  all  I’ve  learned  and 
go  back  to  the  cotton-patch  again.  But 
I’ll  try  it ; somebody  has  to.  [He  seats 
himself  at  the  table  in  one  of  the 
straight-backed  chairs  from  zohich 
Hattie  takes  the  ironing-board.  She 
puts  it  in  the  corner  behind  the  curtain, 
then  goes  into  the  kitchen  for  the  food 
she  has  prepared.] 
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Annie:  Dat’s  right,  son,  set  right 
down.  I know  you  is  hongry.  Hattie 
was  jes’  afixin’  yo’  suppah.  She  didn’ 
think  you  was  cornin’,  but  I knowed 
you  was,  son.  I kept  afeelin’  it  in  my 
bones.  Hurry  up,  Hattie,  wid  de  boy’s 
suppah. 

Louis  : Yes,  I came  home  the  very 
first  day  after  commencement.  I was 
anxious  to  get  home  once  more.  I 
came  right  out  as  soon  as  I found 
where  you  were  living.  [Hattie  brings 
in  some  fried  meat  and  cold  biscuits. 
Louis  stares  at  the  food  critically.] 

Annie:  Why,  didn’  you  know  where 
we  was  livin’  ? 

Louis:  No,  Hattie  never  told  me.  I 
had  to  ask  where  you  were.  I thought 
Mrs.  Bailey  would  be  the  best  person 
to  tell  me,  so  I asked  where  she  lived 
and  went  there.  [He  stops  speaking 
and  starts  to  eat,  but  he  can  find  no 
relish  for  the  fat  bacon  before  him. 
He  stares  abstractedly  before  him. 
Hattie  sits  on  the  other  chair,  still  in 
awe  of  Louis.] 

Annie:  An’  was  Miz  Bailey  glad  to 
see  you? 

Louis:  I didn’t  see  her,  mammy.  I 
don’t  think  she  was  at  home. 

Annie  : How  come  you  think  so  ? 
Wasn’t  they  nobody  to  home? 

Louis  : Yes,  there  was  someone  at 
home. 

Annie:  Fo’  Gawd,  whut’s  de  mat- 
tah,  son?  You  look  jes’  like  you  was 
sinkin’  in  trouble. 

Louis  : Yes,  I am  troubled  a little. 
Trouble’s  always  where  color  is,  it 
seems. 


Hattie  : Dat’s  de  Gawd’s  troof ! 
You  tol’  it  fuh  once,  sho  ’nough. 

Annie:  What’s  done  happen,  son? 
Can’t  you  tell  yo’  mammy  erbout  it  ? 

Louis  : Yes,  I’ll  tell  you.  It’s  not 
anything  very  serious,  or  I wouldn’t 
trouble  you  with  it.  I went  to  Mrs. 
Bailey’s  to  ask  her  where  you  were 
living.  Now,  mammy,  you  know  every- 
thing is  different  in  the  North.  People 
treat  you  like  people  up  there,  not  like 
niggers.  I’ve  been  in  the  North  five 
years  now,  and  I had  almost  forgotten 
how  we  have  to  live  and  act  down  here 
in  the  South.  In  the  North  you  know 
I made  my  living  singing,  and  I sang 
in  the  homes  of  some  of  the  best 
people  there ; and  they  never  asked  me 
to  come  in  the  back  way.  I have  been 
in  two  of  the  professors’  homes,  and 
they  treated  me  like  a man.  To-night, 
when  I went  to  Mrs.  Bailey’s  home,  I 
went  to  the  front  door.  I rang  the 
bell  and  Miss  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
door.  I took  off  my  hat  and  asked  her 
if  she  didn’t  know  me.  She  screamed 
and  slammed  the  door  in  my  face. 
Then  I remembered  and  went  around 
to  the  back.  I wanted  at  least  to  tell 
somebody  who  I was  so  she  would 
understand  why  I came  to  the  front 
door.  I tried  the  servant’s  house  in 
the  back  yard,  but  there  was  no  one  at 
home.  Then  I gave  up  and  started  to 
leave.  As  I came  out  of  the  back  yard, 
I saw  Miss  Elizabeth  running  across 
the  lawn  to  the  neighbor’s  house.  I 
didn’t  know  of  anything  else  to  do,  so 
I went  down  to  the  shine  parlor  and 
one  of  the  boys  told  me  where  you 
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lived.  Then  I came  right  on  out,  fast 
as  I could  walk.  And  now  I’m  home 
again.  [The  Negroes  are  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  Hattie  speaks,  having 
lost  her  awe  of  Louis  through  hearing 
of  his  humilation.] 

Hattie:  I knowed  them  Nawthen 
niggers  would  make  a fool  of  you.  Ef 
yer  born  a nigger,  you  stays  a nigger 
till  you  dies,  an’  ’en  Gawd  knows  whut 
you  is.  Eddication  ain’t  whitewashin’. 

Louis  : Don’t  say  nigger,  Hattie, 
but  Negro.  I’m  no  more  a nigger  than 
a Mexican  is  a greaser.  But  I’m  proud 
to  be  a Negro. 

Hattie  : Like  Hell  you  is  ! 

Annie:  Shet  yo’  mouf,  gal,  wid  yo’ 
bawdy  talk,  an’  yo’  brothah  not  been 
heah  no  time.  Gawd  will  strack  you 
dumb  some  day.  Yo’  brothah  knows 
whut  he’s  erbout.  Ain’t  he  done  been 
eddicated  in  a college? 

Hattie:  Yes,  he  been  eddicated; 
but  it  won’t  do  ’im  no  good,  ’cept’n  to 
make  the  hearse  run  fastah  fo’  ’im. 
[Louis  looks  at  her,  startled.] 

Annie:  Whut  you  mean,  gal? 

Hattie  : I means  de  kluxes’ll  git 
’im  sho,  ef  he  don’t  learn  better’n  to  go 
up  to  white  folks’  front  doah. 

Louis  : I know,  Hattie.  You’re 

right.  I’ve  been  a fool.  But  we  grew 
up  with  Miss  Elizabeth.  I thought  she 
would  know  me.  I’ll  remember  next 
time.  In  the  morning  you  go  and  ex- 
plain. Tell  her  who  it  was  and  why  I 
came  to  the  front  door. 

Hattie  ; Little  good  ’splainin’s 
gonna  do  now.  My  ’dvice  to  you  is  to 
get  gone  fum  heah  de  quickest  road 


out.  Guess  you  didn’t  know  dey  hung 
a nigger  last  year  fuh  no  mo’n  whut 
you  done. 

Annie  : Hesh,  Hat,  hesh  yo’  dratted 
mouf.  You  alluz  was  the  blabbinest 
mortal  on  Gawd’s  green  earth.  Let  de 
boy  alone.  He  ain’t  done  nuthin’  to 
run  away  fuh.  Besides,  he’s  done 
come  home  to  stay.  Go  on  in  dar  an’ 
fix  ’is  bed  fuh  ’im. 

Hattie  : Well,  I done  had  my  say. 
[She  goes  into  the  bedroom.] 

Annie:  Don’t  you  mind  yo’  sistah, 
boy.  She’s  been  bitter  lak,  ever  since 
she  had  dat  yaller  boy. 

Louis  : Yes,  I understand.  How 
are  the  boys? 

Annie:  Spittin’  image  o’  healf  and 
debbilment.  William  just  been  scarin’ 
de  baby  wid  de  klu  kluxes.  Made  ’im 
hab  a nightmare  while  ago,  an’  he 
come  in  heah  screamin’  like  de  debbil 
was  a-roostin’  on  his  haid.  I got  ’im 
quiet,  and  dey’s  in  de  room  ersleep 
now.  De  boy’ll  sho’  be  s’prised  to  see 
you  in  de  mawnin’. 

Louis  [Glancing  apprehensively 
about]  : Yes,  I guess  he  will.  Say. 
mammy,  they  don’t  still  have  a Ku 
Klux  Klan  here,  do  they? 

Annie:  Gawd  yes,  chile.  Dey  had 
a perade  not  mo’n  a year  ago.  But 
honey,  don’t  you  be  af eared  uv  ’em. 
Yo’  old  mammy’ll  perteck  you. 

Louis:  Oh,  I’m  not  afraid.  I’ve 
done  nothing  to  be  afraid  for. 

Annie:  Well,  it  won’t  do  no  good 
to  worry  no  mo’  ’bout  nuthin’.  But 
dey’s  a brightah  world  past  de  next 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Work  Song 

By  Opal  Winstead 

Black  backs  glistening  in  the  sun’s  white  heat, 
Black  throats  swelling  with  the  pick’s  low  beat, 
“Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 

Cornin’  far  to  carry  me  home.” 

Dark  earth  crumbling  with  each  mighty  blow, 

Dark  heads  bending  in  a dark  straight  row, 

“Swing  low,  sweet  chariot. 

Cornin’  far  to  carry  me  home.” 

Roped  muscles  tightening  till  the  gray  stones  yield. 
Sweat  drops  silvering  each  pick  they  wield. 

“If  you  get  there  before  I do — 

Cornin’  far  to  carry  me  home — ” 

Slowly  measured  moments  keep  the  swinging  time. 
Grunts  half  melody  complete  the  rhyme — 

“Tell  them  I’m  a ’cornin’  too. 

Cornin’  far  to  carry  me  home.” 
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Smithy 

By  John  Paul  Lucas,  Jr. 

Nr  oiSY  machines  pump  life’s  blood  into  the  veins  of  American 
civilization.  Countless  young  men,  iron  men,  stand  day  in  and 
day  out  behind  rivet  hammers;  bucking  fiery,  glowing,  steel 
bolts  as  they  are  driven  home;  seizing  levers  and  controls  that  move 
elephantine  engines.  Young  men  they  are;  older  men  could  never  live 
in  these  places.  Nerves,  will,  backbone  and  body,  spirit  and  soul  give 
way  before  the  magnificent,  deadly  forces  of  a steel  inferno. 

In  the  lesser  towns  the  intensity  of  industry  is  diminished  perhaps ; 
certainly  its  magnitude.  Machine  shops  equipped  with  electrical  de- 
vices and  ruled  by  young  experts  correspond  to  the  vast  works  of  the 
city.  To  my  story  though:  thank  a kindly  heaven  that  its  substance 
still  is  found  in  rural  America. 

“Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  village  smithy  stands — ” a 
wondrously  powerful  person  over  behind  a bushy  black  beard  of  aston- 
ishing proportions  and  pounding  without  mercy  on  an  inoffensive 
horseshoe. 

One  can  find  out  all  about  him  in  the  old-time  school  books,  and 
most  of  the  older  people  know  about  him  already.  Just  as  they  know 
that  Ireland  and  Yucatan  are  bright  green  all  over  and  that  Russia  is 
buff  colored,  as  is  shown  on  the  old  maps,  in  the  same  way  they  know' 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  full  of  little  arrows  so  that  sailors  can  know' 
just  which  way  it  is  flowing.  And  about  the  smithy : 

How  the  plowchain  hook  came  to  be  broken  is  immaterial,  incon- 
sequential, and  irrelevant.  And  it’s  nobody’s  business. 

Breaking  the  plowchain  hook,  though,  did  serve  to  bring  out  rr 
least  one  phase  of  the  perfectly  fundamental  blue-backed  speller  type 
of  education  was  complete  bunkum.  Some  features  of  the  w'orld  are 
not  as  they  were  always  cracked-up  to  be.  The  village  blacksmith,  for 
instance — he  simply  is  not. 

One  of  those  who  learned  about  the  braw'iiy  smithy  had  no  need  for 
him  until  the  plowchain  hook  broke.  All  through  the  years,  how'ever, 
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he  revered  that  blacksmith  and  looked  upon  him  in  adoration  as  honor 
and  strength  and  crust-covered  tenderness  in  person. 

True  it  was  that  the  smithy’s  admirer,  as  he  swept  through  the  vil- 
lage at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour  in  the  residential  districts  and 
fifteen  miles  per  hour  by  the  grocery  store  and  the  post  office,  never 
saw  the  smithy.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  that  the  smithy  was 
there — maybe  over  behind  that  motor  oil  sign.  No  matter  where,  he 
was  there,  as  irrevocably,  and  as  immovably,  and  as  industriously 
pounding  on  that  same  horseshoe  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  if  one 
only  took  the  time  to  find  him.  It  was  in  the  book. 

Then  the  plowchain  hook  broke.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  plowchain 
hook — not  one  of  these  semi-silvered,  standardized  things  one  buys  for 
a nickel  in  a hardware  store.  It  was  a hook  of  individuality ; one  that 
proclaimed  to  all  who  saw  it  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  It 
was  made  by  hand,  many  years  ago,  and  the  stamp  of  the  village 
smithy’s  handiwork  was  all  over  it. 

Obviously  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  smithy  to  repair  it  before 
the  owner  discovered  that  it  was  broken.  How  one  thrilled,  after  all 
these  years  of  silent  admiration,  to  have  at  last  the  opportunity  of  going’ 
to  the  village  smithy,  honest,  strong,  taciturn,  helpful,  and  having  him 
pound  on  the  plowchain  hook  a while  instead  of  on  the  horseshoe. 

The  way  to  secure  information  in  a village,  as  many  have  learned, 
is  to  ask  the  first  person  one  meets. 

“Where’s  the  village  smithy?”  a man  shooing  chickens  out  of  the 
road  was  asked. 

“Git  outa  here,  you  dad-blamed  old  dominecker.  Shoo!  Wanta 
git  all  the  feathers  bumped  outa  ye  ? — Howzat  ?” 

“The  smithy — the  village  blacksmith — a large  brawny,  admirable 
man — clubbing  sparks  from  a horseshoe.  I want  him  to  repair  a — er — 
some  hardware.” 

“Hmmmmmm — ” replied  the  villager,  rubbing  his  nose.  “Where’s 
his  place  you  say?” 

“Out  under  the  chestnut  tree — the  spreading  chestnut  tree,  you 
know.” 

The  rude  person  had  an  outrageous  sense  of  humor.  He  saw  some- 
thing ridiculously  funny  in  the  situation. 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Our  Cities  Made  With  Hands 

By  John  Crowe  Ransom 

The  houses  of  a city  bloom  and  harden, 

Baked  blossoms  of  an  iron  Pluto’s  garden. 

Petalled  in  pure  stone,  in  mortar  founded. 

Their  swell  is  rectilinear  not  rounded. 

Chimneys  are  stamen  and  pistilla  thrust 
Forth  empty  in  spring  wind  and  summer  dust. 

O iron  heart  and  adamantine  root. 

Who  will  tell  your  sweet  or  bitter  fruit? 

Masonic,  measured,  planed,  and  bulging  out. 

What  monstrous  business  are  the  herbs  about? 

Citizens  cased  impenetrably  in  shells 
Enact  sedition  mortally,  and  none  tells 

If  such  a heat  engenders  there  as  must 
Explode,  and  blow  the  house  and  all  to  dust. 
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Critics  Turned  Boosters 

By  B.  B.  Carstarphen 

A LTHOUGH  I am  integrally  Southern,  as  accustomed  to  fields  of 
snowy  cotton  and  golden  tobacco  as  any  Georgia  negro,  and 
^ as  familiar  with  the  tenant  farming  system  and  religious  re- 
vivals as  Paul  Green,  yet  at  this  moment  I should  give  a pot  of  gold, 
if  I had  it,  for  the  perfectly  shameless  privilege  of  looking  about  me  in 
this  pine-scented  Southland  and  smiling  with  abandoned  ease  and  with 
no  fear  of  reproach — nay,  laugh  if  I felt  it — at  these  people  I see.  Not 
at  those  people  ploughing  fields  in  the  spring,  riding  street  cars  to  work 
in  the  morning  and  back  at  night,  teaching  in  the  consolidated  schools, 
cheering  lustily  at  baseball  games,  for  I am  sure  that  I might  love  them 
for  all  their  simplicity : but  I would  laugh  at  the  serious  efforts  of  those 
intelligent  people  among  us  who  believe  that  the  South  is  undergoing  a 
great  literary  reawakening  and  who  are  bent  upon  telling  that  fact  to 
all  the  world  by  every  conceivable  hook  and  crook. 

No,  I am  not  deaf  to  the  songs  of  the  poets,  blind  to  the  novels  of 
the  imaginative,  the  plays  of  the  dramatists — even  the  columns  of  the 
journalists — that  I should  reflect  unfavorably  upon  our  boosting  popu- 
lace; nor  am  I unfamiliar  with  the  names  of  James  Branch  Cabell, 
Julia  Peterkin,  James  Boyd,  Du  Bose  Heyward,  and  so  on.  I have  not 
failed  to  watch  Julia  Peterkin’s  sudden  ascendancy  from  obscurity  in 
the  darkest  belt  of  South  Carolina  to  the  coveted  realm  of  the  select, 
and  I am  quite  familiar  with  the  reputation  of  Paul  Green,  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Chapel  Hill.  With  all  his  eccentricities  and  much  tooted  perse- 
cution, James  Branch  Cabell’s  is  one  of  the  few  autographs  that  I cher- 
ish. Nor  does  all  this  flood  of  Southern  talent  slide  off  me  like  water 
from  a duck’s  back.  I am  not  insensitive  to  a kind  of  patriotic  thrill,  a 
kind  of  gloating  pride  at  the  advancing  South.  So  you  see,  I am  quite 
Southern,  quite  normal,  quite  patriotic,  quite  prejudiced. 

But  I still  maintain  my  right  to  laugh — not  at  all  Southerners,  to  be 
sure,  but  at  some  Southerners,  those  who  have  climbed  victoriously 
from  the  quagmire  of  ignorance  and  superstition  and  now  stand  on  the 
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heights  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment.  At  the  intelligent  people  I 
would  laugh.  Those  who  do  not  look  down  on  poets,  writers,  artists 
with  an  attitude  of  amused  tolerance,  but  those  who  read  all  the  output 
of  Knopf,  Boni  and  Liveright,  buy  Red  Seal  records,  attend  German 
films,  and  read  the  Nation  from  cover  to  cover;  the  intelligensia  (how 
I detest  that  word !).  There  are  many  in  the  South  who  in  the  past  five 
years  have  come  to  scorn  the  bourgeoisie,  the  man  of  God,  the  Rotarian. 
They  call  themselves  critics. 

But  the  queer  thing,  the  funny  thing,  is  that  recently  these  critics, 
the  cultured  minority,  have  suddenly — quite  unconsciously,  I believe — 
assumed  the  despised  characteristics  of  their  Rotarian  neighbors  and 
become  Boosters.  They  have  lost  their  one-time  vigor,  or  rather  they 
are  directing  that  vigor  in  other  directions.  The  whole  spectacle  is 
odd  and  amusing.  In  the  recent  output  of  literature  from  so-called 
Southern  writers  they  have  seen  great  visions,  great  forebodings  of 
flowering  talent,  progressiveness,  liberality.  And  these  one-time  critics 
are  putting  on  a most  extensive  advertising  campaign. 

It  has  been  amusing  to  observe  some  of  their  efforts  at  giving  us 
publicity.  You  may  take  for  instance  Dr.  Edwin  Mims  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  not  that  I wish  or  intend  to  reflect  upon  his  intelligence  and 
eminence  by  placing  him  in  the  category  of  Menckenites,  but  because  I 
do  think  that  he  is  an  example  of  one  who  has  allowed  his  Southern 
patriotism — must  I say  provincialism? — cast  too  reddish  a glow  upon 
his  thinking.  And  then  there  is  Mr.  William  J.  Robertson,  author  of 
The  Changing  South. 

A keen  and  interested  observer  of  current  happenings,  intellectual, 
social,  economic,  and  otherwise.  Dr.  Mims  perceived  new  movements  in 
Southern  life,  which  to  him  took  on  vast  and  portentous  meaning.  In 
his  own  words : “Nothing  more  important  and  significant  is  happening 
in  this  country  or  in  the  world  to-day  than  the  rise  to  power  and  influ- 
ence of  constantly  enlarging  groups  of  liberal  leaders  who  are  fighting 
against  the  conservatism,  the  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  the  lack  of 
freedom  that  have  too  long  impeded  Southern  progress.” 

So  upon  that  idea  Dr.  Mims  wrote  a book  in  1926  and  called  it 
(quite  naturally)  The  Advancing  South.  It  was  instantly  proclaimed 
by  all  the  reading  people  throughout  the  South  as  an  excellent  and 
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meaningful  volume.  Archibald  Henderson  reviewed  it  in  the  grandiose 
manner  for  the  New  York  Times]  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Nell 
Battle  Lewis  gave  over  her  double  column  in  a Sunday  News  and  Ob- 
server to  a detailed  account  of  Dr.  Mims’s  new  book.  Whole  show 
windows  in  leading  book  stores  were  transformed  into  massive  dis- 
plays of  The  Advancing  South.  The  volume  was  read  widely  and 
generally  praised. 

As  a matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Mims’s  book  was  a piece  of  stupendous 
provincialism.  One  cannot  read  the  volume  without  being  impressed 
with  the  constant  waving  of  “Southern  Renaissance.”  It  is  as  if  Dr. 
Mims  has  ransacked  the  old  dust-laden  trunk  in  the  attic  and  brought 
forth  a neglected,  moth-eaten  Confederate  flag,  hoisted  it  upon  a pole 
in  his  front  yard  and  is  cheering  long  and  vociferously.  Either  he  has 
lost  all  sense  of  moderation  or  the  Southern  pride  which  has  been  pent 
up  in  him  for  years  has  for  some  unknown  reason  suddenly  broken  forth 
in  a deluge.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  South  has  advanced  to  a place 
of  leadership  in  literature.  Dr.  Mims  used  every  conceivable  means. 
He  delved  deep  into  the  old  romanticists,  such  as  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
George  W.  Cable,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  and  James  Lane  Allen, 
and  found  obscure  sentences  that  bespoke  the  most  liberal  and  modern 
ideas. 

But  a more  recent  book  on  the  same  subject  is  Mr.  William  J.  Rob- 
ertson’s volume  called  The  Changing  South,  which  is  the  same  tale  in 
dififerent  words.  In  fairness  to  the  authors  it  must  be  said  that  of  the 
two  books  Dr.  Mims’s  is  the  better.  It  is  written  in  a style  that  is  toler- 
able, with  some  degree  of  finish,  but  Mr.  Robertson  has  assimilated 
material  that  is  flimsy  and  ill-put.  Although  he  satirizes  some  of  our 
weaknesses  and  foibles,  nevertheless  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  compli- 
mentary and  flattering  to  the  land  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  At 
least  the  author  has  attracted  alien  critics  to  an  investigation  of  condi- 
tions in  the  South,  and  the  facts  presented  are  certainly  not  unfavorable. 

I do  not  know  precisely  the  attitude  of  our  Northern  and  Western 
neighbors  to  these  massive  pieces  of  self-advertisement,  this  crying  of 
our  wares ; whether  they  take  us  seriously  and  reread  Mr.  Cabell,  Mr. 
Heyward,  and  Mrs.  Peterkin  with  new  awe  and  admiration,  or  whether 
they  merely  smile  and  consider  our  publicity  as  simply  more  of  the  old 
Southern  pride  that  will  not  admit  defeat.  My  guess  is  that  they  smile. 
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But  Dr.  Mims’s  book  served  merely  as  a beginning  for  a flood  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  of  a similar  nature  and  purpose.  The 
important  thing  is  that  the  authors  of  these  innumerable  articles  were 
in  most  cases  Southerners.  The  flood  is  still  on,  and  current  magazines 
are  not  lacking  in  elaborate  advertisements  of  the  march  of  literature 
in  the  South. 

A late  number  of  the  Bookman  featured  an  article  called  “The 
Literary  Awakening  of  the  South,”  written  by  Herschel  Brickell,  him- 
self a Mississippian,  and  it  reads  like  a publicity  pamphlet  from  the 
consolidated  literary  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Southern  States. 
If  innumerable  details  count,  the  Southland  is  a luxuriant  garden  filled 
with  myriads  of  blooming,  sweet-scented  plants,  according  to  the  Book- 
man article.  It  seems  that  every  author  who  has  sometime  within  his 
life  touched  foot  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  is  acclaimed  as  a true  son 
of  the  South.  No  matter  of  what  region  the  author  may  write,  whether 
Zamboanga,  Indo-China,  Moscow,  or  Lhasa,  and  if  he  has  never 
touched  the  Southern  scene,  no  matter  what  his  attitude  toward  the 
South,  whether  fondest  admiration  or  bitterest  dislike,  Mr.  Brickell 
places  him  in  the  galaxy  of  Southern  stars.  He  states  that  the  writers 
in  his  article  are  Southern  by  right  of  nativity ; nevertheless,  he  includes 
Hervey  Allen,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  James  Boyd,  born  in 
Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania ; and  Charles  J.  Finger,  born  in  Willes- 
den,  England. 

“The  South  Speaks  Out”  is  the  title  Mrs.  Annie  C.  M.  Frazier 
attaches  to  an  article  of  the  same  nature  and  precise  theme  that  ap- 
peared in  a recent  number  of  the  Sewanee  Review,  a scholarly  magazine 
coming  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  South.  “Nothing  is  more  clearly 
indicative  of  the  new  spirit  stirring  in  the  South  than  the  literature 
which  has  appeared  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,”  she  writes  in  dull 
fashion. 

But  there  is  one  intellectual  crusader  in  these  Southern  States,  one 
critic  who  has  not  descended  into  the  realm  of  the  crassly  patriotic,  as 
have  so  many  of  her  brothers  and  sisters ; and  that  person  is  Nell  Battle 
Lewis,  “the  delightful  Amazon”  who  conducts  weekly  in  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  a brilliant  column  called  “Incidentally.”  Like  the 
rest  of  us.  Miss  Lewis  was  swept  off  her  feet  by  Dr.  Mims,  but  for- 
tunately she  soon  regained  a foothold  and  has  not  lost  her  balance  since. 
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Geniuses  (of  a kind)  have  sprung  up  about  her,  North  Carolina  sons 
and  daughters  have  invaded  metropolitan  theatres,  but  Miss  Lewis  still 
has  a remarkably  clear  eye.  She  has  not  discarded  her  critical  pen  for 
a red  horn  nor  her  delightful  style  for  a gaudy-colored  banner.  She 
does  not  fail  to  give  Southern  writers  their  due,  but  withal  she  has  not 
become  an  advertising  agency  for  them. 

This  whole  spectacle  of  critics  turned  boosters  down  here  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton  must  be  an  amusing  sight  to  our  Northern  and  Western 
friends.  As  they  sip  afternoon  tea  or  make  plans  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, they  must  enjoy  many  a jolly  laugh  these  spring  days.  I envy  them. 
But  sometimes  I suffer  qualms  lest,  suddenly  becoming  peeved  at  our 
childish  effrontery,  they  should  break  a keen  switch  from  a peach  tree 
and  give  us  a good  thrashing  about  the  knees,  telling  up  meanwhile  in 
emphatic  tones  that  little  boys  should  not  smoke  cigars  until  they  have 
grown  into  men.  Then  perhaps  they  will  turn  back  and  smiling  gently 
at  our  suffering  say:  “Well,  we  did  the  same  thing  when  we  were 
growing  up.” 


You’ve  a song  you  cannot  sing. 
You’ve  a tune  you  cannot  play; 

Notes  no  earthly  reeds  may  trill, 
Words  no  man  may  say. 

Should  you  climb  the  Hill  of  Mist, 
Never,  never  doubt — 

Song  and  tune  would  burst  their  cage 
And  tear  your  heart  out. 


'O  world  intangible.’ 


— Francis  Thompson. 


R.  P.  Harriss. 
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Boarding  House  Spinsters 

By  Lucia  Trent 

Their  days  flow  by 
Like  a lagging  brook, 

They  darn  a stocking 
Or  read  a book. 

Perhaps  they  take  in 
A picture  show. 

Or  listen  in 
On  a radio. 

Are  such  women  aware 
Of  how  futile  they  seem, 

Whose  lives  are  skimmed  milk 
Without  any  cream  ? 
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By  The  Hippocampe  ^ 


“One  is  permitted  to  assume  an  at- 
titude of  placid  indifference  in  the 
matter  of  elephants,  cockatoos,  H.  G. 
Wells,  Sweden,  roast  beef,  Puccini, 
and  even  Mormonism,  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cats  it  seems  necessary  to  take  a 
firm  stand,”  declared  Carl  Van  Vech- 
ten  in  that  monumental  work  of  his 
called  The  Tiger  in  the  House. 

Well  now,  frankly,  we  scarcely  feel 
the  moral  indignation  necessary  for  a 
firm  stand,  even  on  the  subject  of  cats. 
We  wouldn’t  mind  taking  a decided 
stand  on  a debate  concerning  the  su- 
periority of  William  Morris  over 
Browning,  let  us  say,  Lloyd  George  as 
a better  statesman  than  Will  Rogers, 
how  we  would  like  our  barber  to  trim 
our  temples,  what  kind  of  beverages 
we  prefer  to  have  served  at  our  table, 
or  some  such  monumental  question 
like  that. 

But  cats — well,  we  like  our  Persians 
and  Angoras  and  Maltese  as  well  as 
they  like  themselves  . . . but  people 
who  take  a firm  stand  are  so  . . . 
well,  doggy,  perhaps.  Yes,  people  who 
look  through  their  solemn  dog-eyes  at 
cats — and  of  course  all  the  time  they 
are  not  looking  at  cats.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictly  original  with  us. 
We  fear  we  have  at  least  borrowed  the 
simile  from  Miss  Moore’s  Owl  column. 


in  which  she  recently  reviewed  Ernest 
Kreidolf’s  Das  Hnndefest: 

“But  I think  the  cats  are  the  surest 
proof  that  a dog  is  the  real  artist  be- 
hind this  book.  It  is  just  the  way  cats 
must  look  and  seem  to  dogs  when  they 
are  caterwauling  . . . Cats  as  dogs 
see  them  are  always  a little  mysterious 
and  romantic  . . . Feline — I never 
realized  before  all  that  means  to  a dog 
— ^the  supremacy  of  that  dog  on  the 
roof-top  tells  you  and  so  do  the  inimi- 
table expressions  on  the  faces  of  the 
other  dogs  listening  to  the  cats  tuning 
their  stringed  instruments-  by  lantern 
light.  . . . This  picture  reminds  one 
of  Baudelaire  and  Pierre  Loti.  . . .” 
Well,  that’s  a diverting  way  of 
damning  the  book  for  us,  but  quite 
felinely  and  perfectly  done.  We  wish 
Miss  Moore  had  reviewed  Leon  Un- 
derwood’s Siamese  Cat,  just  published 
by  Brentano’s.  It  does  seem  unfair  to 
dress  up  a Siamese  cat  like  a human 
being  and  send  him  out  to  satirise  our 
human  social  foibles.  Cats,  you  know, 
are  so  superior  to  that  sort  of  thing. 
In  fact,  we  have  always  wondered 
why  Swift  should  have  picked  the 
horse  rather  than  the  cat  for  the 
highest  type  of  animal  creation.  But 
then  that  would  have  been  giving  the 
lordly  cat  a moral  obligation,  and  that 
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would  have  been  quite  as  unfair  as  to 
have  given  Lord  Byron  such  an  incon- 
venience. Perhaps  Donald  Douglas 
has  most  neatly  summed  up  the  criti- 
cism of  this  book  in  his  remark,  “It’s 
as  if  H.  G.  Wells  had  disguised  him- 
self as  an  Angora  kitten.  (If  only  he 
would !)” 

•♦+JU++- 

Ever  since  we  read  Oliver  Her- 
ford’s  The  Rubaiyat  of  a Persian  Kit- 
ten some  time  away  back  in  our  child- 
hood we  have  explored  for  literary 
cats  which  bear  at  least  slight  resem- 
blances to  some  of  our  adorable  cat 
friends  in  real  life.  We  had  not  found 
them  when  Van  Vechten’s  book  (and 
we  make  no  apology  for  mentioning 
that  book  so  many  times)  first  made 
its  appearance,  but  in  1924  Colette’s 
incomparable  La  Paix  Chez  Les  Betes 
was  translated  and  appeared  in  Amer- 
ica as  Cats,  Dogs,  and  I.  Those  stories 
wouldn’t  make  cats  blush  for  indigna- 
tion if  cats  could  read. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  H.  H. 
Munro’s  Tobermory  dictates  his  obser- 
vations to  the  newspaper  office,  and 
even  the  readers  wear  canine  specta- 
cles. Still,  the  cat  doesn’t  mind,  so 
long  as  he  still  has  his  catnip  (no 
prohibitionist  has  yet  thought  of  de- 


priving him  of  that  right!),  trees  to 
climb  when  the  Comstock  dogs  get 
after  him,  and  his  backyard  fence  at 
the  time  of  the  night  when  human  be- 
ings ought  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
too. 

We  have  postive  proof  that  as  far 
back  as  the  Middle  Ages  cats  were 
persecuted  by  superstitious  people  and 
slandered  in  unkind  folklore ; but  the 
cat  has  a strong  character  all  his  own, 
and  he  doesn’t  give  a leaf  of  catnip 
what  stupid  people  write  about  him. 

Calumnious  cats,  who  circulate  faux  pas. 
And  reputations  maul  with  murderous 
claws ; 

Shrill  cats,  whom  fierce  domestic  brawls 
delight, 

Cross  cats,  who  nothing  want  but  teeth  to 
bite, 

Starch  cats  of  puritanic  aspect  sad, 

And  learned  cats  who  talk  their  husbands 
mad ; 

Uncleanly  cats  who  never  pare  their  nails, 
Cat-gossips,  full  of  Canterbury  tales ; 
Cat-grandams,  vex’d  with  asthmas  and  ca- 
tarrhs. 

And  superstitious  cats,  who  curse  their  stars. 

But  in  the  meantime  Puss,  or  Tom, 
or  Calvin,  or  George  Moore,  or  what- 
ever his  or  her  name  is,  has  learned 
what  few  of  us  pitiable  human  beings 
ever  learn : 

Va,  le  secret  de  reussir, 

C’est  d’etre  adroit,  non  d’^re  utile. 
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By  Celia  Salkin 

The  lake  lies  green 
And  deathly  still. 

Along  its  farther  side 
Inverted  shadows  stir 
And  smooth  away. 

Shy  lilacs  simper 
On  the  grass. 

Wistfully  they  fawn 
And  breathe  about  me. 

Complacent  dandelions, 
Impudent  and  round, 
Blink  up  like  little  suns 
And  sit  back  in  amaze. 

Rudely  deaf  to  these, 

I listen  for  your  voice 
Across  the  water. 
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Fetish 

By  Margaret  Tod  Ritter 

And  now,  because  he  smiled  upon  this  leaf 
And  called  to  me  to  notice  how  it  grew, 

I do  the  thing  that  I must  always  do  . . . 

How  many  times  am  I become  a thief 
Because  he  said : “This  blade  of  grass  is  grey,” — 

“This  berry  wet,” — “This  flower  filled  with  pollen,” — ? 

Prosaic  words,  yet  one  by  one  is  stolen 

The  grass,  the  haw,  the  phlox.  What  dreadful  day 

Is  gathering  to  obliterate  this  passion 

That  I must  look  with  veiled,  secretive  eyes 

Upon  the  watchful  trees  and  sacrifice 

Defenceless  life  to  an  ill-starred  obsession  ? 

Coming  ...  I mean  to  read  and  so  I took 
A leaf  to  mark  the  pages  in  my  book. 
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Dean  Swift  Once  More 

The  Skull  of  Swift,  by  Shane  Leslie.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  $3.50. 

Swift  and  his  “Prince  Posterity”  have  not  fared  any  too  well  together.  He  has 
been  maligned,  damned  with  faint  praise,  given  meagre  credit  for  his  good  inten- 
tions. Johnson,  who  said  the  difficulty  in  analysing  Swift’s  character  was  “to 
discover  by  what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas,  from 
which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  disgust,”  admitted  his  genius,  but 
not  without  grumbling.  Macaulay,  from  whom  contemporary  critics  take  their 
departure  on  almost  every  question,  broke  out  in  fierce  Victorian  indignation ; and 
Thackeray  forgot  he  was  not  writing  novels  when  he  considered  the  gloomy  Dean. 

It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that,  as  Mr.  Leslie  contends,  “the  Life  of  Dean 
Jonathan  Swift  will  never  be  written.”  Such  may  be  the  case,  however,  not  be- 
cause we  know  too  little  of  his  life,  but  because  we  know  already  too  much  of  his 
mind.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  factual  problems  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
entirely  solved.  There  is  the  triangle  problem — Swift,  Vanessa  and  Stella;  there 
is  the  question  of  Swift’s  religious  convictions,  if  any;  there  is  the  matter  of  his 
nationality.  Indefinite  as  some  of  these  problems  are,  however,  one  suspects  that 
it  served  Mr.  Leslie’s  romantic  purposes  to  make  them  a little  more  hazy  than 
they  really  are.  It  is  more  than  likely,  for  instance,  that  Swift  was  an  Englishman 
who  just  happened  to  be  born  in  Ireland;  and  if  his  treatment  of  Martin  in  The 
Tale  of  the  Tub  means  anything,  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  Swift  was  an 
orthodox  Anglican.  Englishman  or  Irishman,  Catholic  or  Anglican,  married  or 
single  are  indeed  nice  questions  on  which  Swift’s  biographers  have  had  to  exercise 
themselves  considerably.  But  the  real  and  most  difficult  matter  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Swiftian  parodox : Swift  was  a public-spirited  misanthrope. 

Had  Swift  been  content  with  being  a downright  misanthrope,  heartily  hating 
“that  animal  called  man”,  one  might  conveniently  label  him  a Timon  of  Athens. 
But  he  loved  “John,  Thomas  and  so  forth,”  and  had  he  found  “a  dozen  Arbuth- 
nots,”  he  would  have,  as  he  said,  burned  his  Travels.  His  wrath  was  tempered  by 
a moral  zeal  to  reform  the  world.  While  in  the  Voyage  to  the  Flying  Island,  he 
denounced  “projectors,”  he  had  to  admit  himself  “a  sort  of  projector.”  And  pro- 
jector he  was  indeed,  and  a successful  one.  Witness  his  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  the 
most  influential  pamphlet  in  a century  of  successful  pamphleteers ; or,  again,  the 
fact  that  Swift  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists  for  Irish  freedom,  both  economical 
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and  political.  In  short,  he  was  forever  trying  to  mend  the  world : “My  Travels 
. . . are  admirable  things  and  will  wonderfully  mend  the  world,”  he  wrote  in  1724, 
and  this  is  but  an  echo  of  what  he  had  said  ten  years  earlier  before  his  complete 
disillusionment : “My  notion  is,  that  if  a man  cannot  mend  the  public  he  should 
mend  old  shoes.” 

Swift’s  magnanimity,  or  rather  his  lack  of  it,  has  bothered  all  his  critics,  but 
none  more  than  Mr.  Leslie.  He  has  chosen  to  account  for  the  Yahoos  and  the 
Houyhnhnms  by  denying  Swift  a soul.  “It  is  possible,”  he  says,  “in  the  infinite 
vagaries  and  combinations  of  minds,  bodies  and  souls  that  some  human  beings  may 
be  sufficiently  exalted  above  human  beings  to  need  or  possess  no  soul.”  One  must, 
of  course,  allow  the  possibility,  but  when  Mr.  Leslie  claims  that  such  a theory 
explains  much  of  Swift’s  inconsistencies  and  conundrums,  one  is  made  bold  to 
take  issue.  It  may  be  “charity”  but  not  “criticism.”  Indeed  to  place  Swift  out 
of  reach  of  good  and  evil  is  also  to  put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  Mr. 
Leslie’s  avoids  the  issue.  His  theory  is  but  the  despairing  sigh  of  a romanticist 
over  the  enigmatical  skull  of  perhaps  the  most  tremendous  realist  in  English 
Letters.  . . . Happily,  Mr.  Leslie  can  forget  his  theory.  Once  the  reader  has 
managed  to  hurdle  the  Survey  in  Preface  of  this  book,  there  is  good  going  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

William  Blackburn 


A Professorial  Babbitt 

A Man  of  Learning,  by  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford.  Boston;  Little,  Brown  & Co.  272  pp.  $.250. 

Nelson  Antrim  Crawford  has  produced  another  Babbitt.  His  Man  of  Learn- 
ing, Professor  Arthur  Patrick  Redfield,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  is  an  All-American,  two- 
fisted,  Rotarian  business  man  in  the  role  of  a professor  and  college  president. 
That  the  whole  book  is  a biting  satire  on  some  particular  man  and  on  some  par- 
ticular Mid-Western  University  is  obvious  from  the  outset.  And  it  is  satire  with 
a vengeance.  At  times  one  becomes  so  disgusted  with  the  great  “Man  of  Learn- 
ing” that  the  impression  passes  from  the  character  to  the  book  as  a whole,  and  a 
slight  feeling  of  boredom  affects  the  reader.  These  moments  are  fortunately  re- 
lieved at  just  the  right  moments,  however,  by  some  new  ridiculous  situation. 

Mr.  Crawford  undoubtedly  has  first  hand  information  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
fessors, having  been  one  himself.  He  has  probably  drawn  his  Dr.  Redfield  from 
life.  Dr.  Redfield  was  a Rotarian,  an  Elk,  and  a Knight  of  Pythias.  He  was  a 
slave  to  efficiency,  and  incorporated  his  ideas  into  the  running  of  a university.  At 
times  he  comes  dangerously  close  to  becoming  a charletan ; at  all  times  he  is  a past 
master  in  the  art,  “flim-flam”  and  “bull.”  The  biography,  for  that  is  what  the 
story  is,  is  amusing  and  entertaining,  but  there  is  nothing  that  is  very  keen  or 
profound,  and  there  is  material  that  would  amuse  only  those  who  have,  or  have 
had,  a connection  with  the  college  world. 

David  H.  Thorpe 
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Realism  And  The  King  Of  Spain 

The  King  of  Spain  and  Other  Poems,  by  Maxwell  Bodenheim.  New  York : Boni  and  Liveright. 

63  pp.  $2.00. 

Another  book  of  poems  by  Maxwell  Bodenheim  appears  with  the  long  initial 
poem  entitled  “The  King  of  Spain.”  A variety  of  short  verse  follows  this  leading 
poem.  “The  King  of  Spain”  is  centered  about  the  episode  of  a rendezvous  between 
the  king  and  one  of  his  mistresses.  The  thin  bit  of  narrative  is  adorned  by  a host 
of  figures  that  give  the  characters  and  the  action  a distinct  subtlety.  The  other 
poems  illustrate  Mr.  Bodenheim’s  flare  for  the  eccentric.  One  is  startled,  often 
unpleasantly,  by  the  suddenness  of  some  of  these  strange  figures.  At  times  the 
imagery  is  fascinating  in  its  utter  originality,  again  it  is  too  stark  to  interest  or  to 
please.  The  poems  are  almost  too  entirely  subjective  to  make  a wide  appeal. 

A bit  of  humor  flickers  through  the  pages  in  the  foot-notes  that  the  writer  has 
appended  to  several  of  his  poems.  We  illustrate : 

Epitaph  for  a Poet* 

The  stone  that  squats  above  his  head — 

Innocuous,  revered,  complete — 

Should  leave  this  rebel-poet’s  bed. 

They  threw  so  many — why  repeat? 

* Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  would  detest  this  little  poem,  an  excellent  testimonial  of  its  worth. 

Rebecca  Kirkpatrick 

^^The  Evening  And  The  Morning" 

On  the  Sixth  Day,  by  Giuseppe  Bianco.  Indianapolis  : The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  312  pp.  $2.50. 

In  On  the  Sixth  Day,  Giuseppe  Bianco  has  evolved  another  story  of  the  heath. 
The  clean  freshness  of  the  wind-swept  moors  of  Devon,  where  most  of  the  scenes 
of  the  story  are  laid,  breathes  through  the  book.  The  vividness  and  power  of 
Hardy  in  The  Return  of  the  Native  are  there  but  nothing  of  his  sinister  fatalism. 

Beautiful  in  concept,  scene,  and  character,  the  story  revolves  about  the  relation- 
ship of  father  and  daughter.  Gillian  makes  her  appearance  in  the  world  wanted 
by  neither  mother  nor  father  : the  former  is  absorbed  in  self,  bent  solely  on  pleasure, 
and  the  latter  in  his  art,  bent  whole-heartedly  on  success.  Confronted  with  three 
problems, — his  art,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  Michael  Poolecrue  solves  them  in  a 
manner  which,  though  requiring  passionate  self-abnegation,  is  completely  satis- 
fying to  the  reader. 

In  essence,  the  book  is  a mild,  artistically  wrought  protest  against  materialism, 
particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  brilliant  but  Mephisto-like  character  of  Lee 
Fabian,  the  author  of  the  most  talked  of  novels  in  England,  who  professes  that  his 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  watch  human  beings  torture  themselves,  and  holds  forth  the 
Puritan  ideal  of  self-denial.  It  is  courage  which  helps  Gillian  and  her  father 
formulate  and  preserve  their  philosophy  that  it  is  a beautiful  world  and  that  life  is 
essentially  good. 

S.  Warlick. 
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Snow  Upon  The  Villages'^ 

Wind  Out  of  Betelgeuse,  by  Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  95  wp. 

$1.25. 

The  impressions  created  by  modern  poets  are  varied,  sometimes  hopelessly 
muddled,  very  near  chaotic.  But  Margaret  Tod  Ritter,  though  now  only  two  thin 
books  are  to  her  credit,  leaves  an  impression  that  will  not  rub  off.  It  is  clear,  like 
a beautiful  handwriting,  and  very  pleasant  and  very  serene.  One  fairly  dotes 
upon  it. 

In  Mirrors,  Miss  Ritter’s  first  book,  there  were  sure  indications  of  much  that 
would  come  later.  Now  Wind  Out  of  Betelgeuse  comes  sweeping  down,  not  in  a 
gale,  but  in  a cool,  satisfying  breeze.  Between  the  neat  black  covers  is  a rich 
collection  of  lyrics,  sonnets,  portrait  impressions,  and  one  narrative  poem.  After 
reading  through  the  volume  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  which  Miss  Ritter  is  more 
adept,  the  sonnet  that  is  purely  lyrical,  or  the  dramatic  sonnet.  In  the  sonnets  is  a 
fragile  and  delicate  beauty  that  is  hauntingly  lyrical ; yet  there  are  the  proper 
restraint  and  dignity  that  so  many  moderns  totally  miss.  Striking  examples  of  this 
artistry  are  “Ordeal  by  Fire,”  “In  a Moonlit  Garden,”  “Catharsis,”  and  “Landscape 
After  Rain.”  One  should  not  overlook  the  sonnet  “Autobiographical  Comment,” 
which  is  more  than  a mere  poem ; it  is  a book. 

In  the  center  of  the  volume  are  twelve  “Portrait  Impressions,”  as  the  poet  calls 
the  dramatic  sonnets  in  which  she  has  pictured  twelve  women,  among  whom  are 
Cleopatra,  Sappho,  Pavlowa,  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Salome,  and  others.  “Sarah 
Bernhardt”  and  “Eleanora  Duse”  in  the  role  of  Camille  make  interesting  com- 
panion pieces,  but  for  sheer  feeling  and  fire  “Marie  Bashkirtseff”  excells  all  others. 
Yet  here  too  is  a fine  restraint,  which  of  course  is  a part  of  the  charm  of  Miss 
Ritter’s  verse. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen 


Mr.  Bradford  Strives  To  Surmount  The  Invincible 

Life  and  I,  An  Autobiography  of  Humanity,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford.  Boston:  Houghton  iMif- 
flin  Co.  306  pp.  $3.50. 

Life  and  / is  a disappointment,  but  only  because  Mr.  Bradford  has  written  it. 
Somehow,  one  would  have  expected  a better  analysis  of  the  muddle  and  confused 
spirit  within  man  from  the  hands  of  a writer  who  has  given  us  such  excellent  indi- 
vidual examples  in  the  art  of  psychography  as  Lee,  the  American  and  American 
Portraits.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  difficulty.  The  size  of  Mr.  Bradford’s  canvas  is 
in  this  book  so  large  that  he  has  been  unable  to  scrutinize  his  subject  with  the  same 
care  for  infinite  detail.  All  the  same,  Mr.  Bradford  has  created  out  of  a mass  of 
material  that  would  have  worked  disaster  to  other  writers  a book  that  approaches 
a clear  weighing  together  of  the  forces  which  move  the  irrepressible  “I”  within 
the  soul  of  man. 

“Love  and  I”  begins  the  study.  Then  follows  “Power  and  I,”  a most  able  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  sometimes  not  so  secret  desire  within  us  all  for  the  power  that 
accompanies  ambition  and  its  achievement.  “Beauty  and  I”  is  reminiscent  of 
Havelock  Ellis’  treatment  in  the  Dance  of  Life,  but  is  not  quite  up  to  par.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  with  emphasis  of  “Thought  and  I.”  It  is  in  his  chapter  on 
“Christ  and  I,”  and  subsequent  ones  dealing  with  continued  aspects  of  the  same 
religious  them.e,  that  Mr.  Bradford  draws  most  upon  his  personal  experiences. 
Because  of  this  fact  these  chapters  (which  form  almost  half  of  Life  and  I)  are 
the  best  in  the  book.  Mr.  Bradford  believes  that  religion  more  than  any  other 
factor  in  the  complicated  field  of  human  relations  is  able  to  sublimate  and  change 
the  course  of  the  “I”  spirit. 

Life  and  I,  as  can  be  seen  by  careful  students  of  Mr.  Bradford’s  method,  is 
built  upon  the  intricate  method  of  human  analysis  that  he  has  carried  on  for  so 
many  years  in  his  biographical  studies.  It  is  the  final  fruit,  and  for  some  strange 
reason,  no  doubt  beyond  the  grasp  of  its  author,  the  book  just  misses  being  great. 
It  is,  in  spite  of  this,  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  it  is  simple  enough  to  be  popular. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 

Two  Great  American  Names 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Walt  Whitman,  by  William  E.  Barton.  Indianapolis : The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.  277  pp.  $2.75. 

The  two  great  American  names,  Lincoln  and  Whitman,  connect  themselves 
naturally.  “Each  of  these  two  men,”  says  Mr.  Barton,  “and  these  beyond  all  other 
men  of  their  generation,  interpreted  the  spirit  of  America  to  the  world.”  Of  the 
connection  between  them,  Whitman  said,  “Lincoln  is  particularly  my  man — ^par- 
ticularly belongs  to  me ; yes,  and  by  the  same  token,  I am  Lincoln’s  man  ...  we 
are  afloat  on  the  same  stream — we  are  rooted  in  the  same  ground.”  One  who 
recalls  Whitman’s  great  poems  about  Lincoln  and  remembers  that  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  praised  Leaves  of  Grass  when  few  beside  Emerson  did,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  was  much  which  Lincoln  and  Whitman  had  in  common.  After  reading 
Mr.  Barton’s  book,  one  is  not  so  sure.  This  is  a book  which  should  enrage  the 
Whitmanites  as  a red  flag  does  a bull. 

Here  are  Mr.  Barton’s  conclusions  in  brief : Whitman  was  a liar ; or,  as  Mr. 
Barton  prefers  to  put  it,  “I  do  not  think  Walt  was  a liar;  he  merely  lied.”  Whit- 
man saw  much  less  of  actual  war  than  he  claimed  to  have  seen.  He  exaggerated 
the  amount  and  importance  of  the  hospital  work  which  he  did,  and  he  gave  no 
credit  to  the  organization  under  which  he  worked.  He  claimed  in  later  years  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lincoln  than  the  facts  justify.  No  more  than 
others  did  he  at  first  recognize  the  real  greatness  of  Lincoln;  it  was  years  before 
he  saw  it.  Mr.  Barton  forces  us  to  give  up  the  story  that  Lincoln,  seeing  Whitman 
pass  the  White  House,  asked  who  he  was  and  then  remarked,  “Well,  he  looks  like 
a man.”  For  Whitman  did  look  like  a man,  and  Lincoln  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  men.  We  must  give  up  also,  it  seems,  Rankin’s  account  of  Lincoln’s  interpreting 
the  true  greatness  of  Leaves  of  Grass  to  Herndon,  and  a group  of  law  students. 
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Mr.  Barton  would  have  us  believe  also  that  when  Harlan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  ousted  Whitman  from  an  easy  government  position,  he  deserved  com- 
mendation and  not  the  furious  denunciation  he  received  in  O’Connor’s  famous 
pamphlet,  The  Good  Gray  Poet. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Barton  is  by  profession  a writer  of  Lincoln  books  perhaps 
explains  why  he  has  no  interest  in  de-mything  Lincoln.  Perhaps  he  is  a little 
jealous  of  Whitman  because  he  shares  in  Lincoln’s  fame.  Yet  he  has  made  out  a 
case.  Whitman’s  biographers  have  left  out  evidence  which  Mr.  Barton  gives. 
Even  the  latest  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  material  in  the  Library  of  Congress  of 
which  Mr.  Barton  makes  so  much.  And  yet  I suspect  that  every  reader  of  Horace 
Traubel’s  With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden  has  suspected  the  old  poet  of  spinning 
a great  many  yarns  about  himself. 

This  is  a curious  book  in  several  respects.  For  one  thing,  it  is  padded  to  about 
three  times  its  natural  length  by  material  which  most  of  us  know  well.  It  comes 
near  being  a biography  of  both  men  in  their  later  years.  Mr.  Barton  is  not  at  his 
best  as  a critic  of  Whitman’s  poetry.  Of  ‘When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom’d,”  he  says,  ‘‘The  poem  is  much  too  long,  and  very  unequal  in  its  several 
parts.”  For  my  part,  I prefer  Swinburne’s  extravagant  estimate  of  the  poem  as 
‘‘the  most  sonorous  anthem  ever  chanted  in  the  church  of  the  world.”  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Barton’s  book,  though  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways,  is  undeniably  a 
book  with  which  students  of  Whitman  will  have  to  reckon. 

Jay  B.  Hitbbell 


La  Boheme 


High  Thursday,  by  Roger  Burlingame.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  334  pp.  $2.00. 

It  is  indeed  a singular  fact  that  people  of  art  rarely  ever  write  stories  about 
their  art.  In  this  respect  Roger  Burlingame  is  different,  for  he  brings  to  us  a 
novel  concerned  with  characters  who  belong  to  that  type  known  as  temperamental. 

On  Thursday  Jane  Madden  would  light  all  the  candles  and  would  hold  ‘‘open 
house”  to  all  the  artists,  musicians,  writers — great  figures  of  the  Bohemian  world. 
Tom  Madden  was  a wild,  disorderly,  masculine  fellow,  who  could  never  look  after 
himself  in  any  practical  sense.  His  great  quality  was  that  of  response  to  talent — 
to  anything  alive  and  new.  Unfortunately  for  his  devoted  wife,  Jane,  who  had 
learned  how  to  control  him  up  to  that  time,  and  had  made  him  from  an  unsuccessful 
artist  into  a great  critic  and  journalist,  he  encountered  in  his  own  studio  something 
excessively  alive  and  to  him,  new.  This  was  Hope  Birge.  After  an  extended  lark 
over  Europe  with  Hope,  the  naughty  husband  returned  to  his  home — on  a Thurs- 
day— High  Thursday,  for  Jane  Madden  and  Tom’s  friends. 

The  novel  has  emotion  and  color  throughout,  and  the  plot  is  well  developed ; but 
there  are  many  rather  tedious  details,  and  the  book  is  not  particularly  well  written. 
The  novelist’s  long  discourses  on  art  might  appeal  only  to  those  of  artistic  inclina- 
tions, while  the  style  in  general  would  appeal  to  any  but  artists — which  complica- 
tions are  frequently  found  and  left  unsolved  in  the  fiction  of  to-day. 

Robert  J.  Cranford 
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“0«  Top  Of  God’ s Green  Earth” 

Soldier  of  the  South,  General  Picketfs  War  Letters  to  His  Wife.  Edited  by  Arthur  Crew 
Inman.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  158  pp.  $2.50. 

Other  collections  of  the  letters  of  General  George  E.  Pickett  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  past,  but  none  of  them  serve  to  reveal  the  white  soul  and  robust  spirit 
of  the  man  so  much  as  these  letters  chosen  to  form  Soldier  of  the  South.  In 
these  almost  day-by-day  messages  to  the  beautiful  La  Salle  Corbell,  who  was  his 
sweetheart  and  later  his  wife,  the  General  pours  out  his  sensitive  feeling  and  his 
keen  reaction  to  life  as  he  saw  it  during  the  bright  and  dark  periods  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  main  current  is,  of  course,  his  love  mounting  to  the  divine  fire  of  pas- 
sion, for  his  Sallie.  But  there  is  more,  there  is  the  grim  war  at  its  grimmest,  and 
there  is  an  amazing  clarity  and  fairness  of  mind  towards  the  people  on  the  other 
side. 

Soldier  of  the  South  is  a thing  apart  from  the  average  run  of  volumes  about 
the  Civil  War  such  as  were  so  current  up  until  nearly  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  It 
is  compact,  it  is  vivid,  it  is  personal,  and  it  is  sterling.  These  Pickett  letters  de- 
serve wide  reading  not  alone  in  the  land  where  “Damnyankee”  used  to  be  one  word, 
but  also  in  the  world  outside,  even  bleak  New  England. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 


Mad  Folk 

Mad  Folk  of  the  Theatre,  by  Otis  Skinner.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  $3.50. 

This  is  a book  by  an  actor  about  actors  and  has  an  odor,  therefore,  very  appro- 
priate and  unmistakable,  of  the  greenroom.  The  author  confesses  at  the  outset 
that  most  of  these  “ten  studies  in  temperament”  are  a trifle  mad.  But  this  madness, 
freakishness,  folly  only  endears  them  to  our  venerable  Roscius,  and  he  views  them 
all  with  a sentimental  and  paternal  indulgence. 

Mr.  Skinner  chooses  the  subjects  for  his  study  con  amore,  making  no  pretence 
of  dealing  with  simply  the  most  eminent,  but  those  most  engaging,  most  interesting 
in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Such  grand  and  conventional  folk  as  Garrick,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  Kemble  appear  only  incidentally  in  his  pages,  while  his  list  includes 
Betterton,  Nell  Gwinn,  James  Quin,  George  Anne  Bellamy,  Tate  Wilkinson,  Dora 
Jordan,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Edmund  Kean,  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  Of 
these  he  loved  Nell  Gwinn  best  and  admired  Kean  most.  A majority  of  these  folk 
are,  as  Mr.  Skinner  confesses,  “a  trifle  mad,”  and  some  are  even  less  qualified  in 
their  madness.  They  spent  their  lives  in  wastrel  fashion,  but  while  they  lasted  life 
was  to  them  and  to  their  beholders  a magnificent  interlude.  Their  story  is  recorded 
in  the  anecdotal  style ; one  may  glean  many  a glorious  yarn,  naughty  and  otherwise, 
from  these  pages. 

Mad  Folk  of  the  Theatre  owes  its  origin,  no  doubt,  to  Mr.  Skinner’s  browsings 
in  the  library  of  his  home,  the  Player’s  Club — and  what  more  fitting  birth- 
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place  for  such  a book?  We  may  picture  its  inception  from  a glance  at  the  final 
chapter,  entitled  “Will  of  Avon’s  Night.”  The  author  is  reading  the  Life  of  Kean 
in  the  library  when  he  falls  asleep  and  a phantasmagoria  of  Shakespearean  actors 
and  scholars  spring  into  life,  and  the  Bard  himself  steps  down  from  his  niche  in 
the  wall.  The  sons  of  all  ages  come  together,  including  the  adherents  of  the 
Baconian  theory,  and  Mark  Twain  is  heard  to  drawl,  “Shakespeare?  There  ain’t 
no  such  animile.”  And  when  the  dream  is  over,  he  rouses  himself  and  looks  up 
again  to  the  bust  of  the  Bard.  “Shakespeare  smiled.”  What  else  could  he  do? 
What  else  can  we  do  but  smile  with  delight  at  the  boyish  naivete  and  amateurishness 
of  this  book — a simplicity  of  a kind  that  one  finds,  I think,  only  in  actors  and  may 
not  be  so  far  removed  from  their  genius.  For  the  book  is  a charming  one  and 
owes  much  to  the  absence  of  scholarly  superciliousness  and  omniscience. 

Lewis  Patton 

In  Which  Four  Poets  Agree  And  Disagree 

Exile,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Theodore  Maynard.  New  York : Lincoln  MacVeagh : The  Dial 
Press.  101  pp.  $2.00. 

A Stranger  in  Heaven,  by  Harold  Vinal.  New  York:  Harold  Vinal,  Ltd.  65  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Bare  Hills,  by  Yvor  Winters.  Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Co.  62  pp.  $2.00. 

The  Temptation  of  Anthony,  A Novel  in  Verse,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Isidor  Schneider.  New 
York : Boni  and  Liveright.  141  pp.  $2.00. 

The  very  contrasts  that  these  four  poets  offer  in  their  work  is  but  an  induce- 
ment to  study  them  anew.  Mr.  Maynard  agrees  with  Mr.  Vinal  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
tempo,  just  as  Mr.  Winters  and  Mr.  Schneider,  at  least,  in  modernness  of  form, 
have  a common  feeling.  But  they  are  all  different  one  from  another. 

The  undying  spirit  of  the  eternal  wanderer  is  in  the  title  poem  of  Mr.  Maynard’s 
volume.  With  a bred  in  the  bone  English  feeling  for  his  native  land,  coupled  with 
pictures  of  California,  with  love  poems  of  a higher  than  usual  order,  and  with 
religious  poems.  Catholic  in  tone,  and  worthy  of  the  name,  the  author  of  Exile 
draws  his  themes.  His  lines  are  smooth,  and  his  thought  has  a deal  more  real  emo- 
tion in  it  than  is  usually  met  with  in  these  days.  But  it  is  difficult  to  unify  the 
next  book,  Mr.  Vinal’s  A Stranger  In  Heaven.  His  poems  have  about  them  a 
singing  quality  which  suggests  the  true  poet — one  who  raises  his  voice  because  of 
an  inward  urge.  Without  definite  order  he  has  scattered  various  sonnets,  a few 
love  poems,  and  many  descriptive  pieces  through  his  book.  In  “Soldier”  there  is 
echo  of  A.  E.  Housman,  but  “Old  House,”  “Widow,”  and  “Two  in  the  Night” 
are  notable  examples  of  his  best.  A questioning  of  life  is  apparent  in  A Stranger 
In  Heaven.  It  has  about  it  an  image  of  youth  that  leads  one  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Maynard  is,  at  least,  spiritually,  the  older  of  the  two. 

In  his  The  Bare  Hills,  Mr.  Winters  attains  the  purest  simplicity.  Like  carved 
bits  of  ivory  his  images  and  figures  assume  the  life  he  breathes  into  them.  His 
technique  is  that  of  H.  D.  brought  to  perfection  beyond  her  perfection.  Dividing 
his  book  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  bears  the  title  to  his  book,  Mr.  Winters 
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has  tried  to  indicate  his  impressions  coherently,  and  he  has  succeeded.  The  bleak- 
ness of  wind-swept  hills  and  stark  beauty  of  the  Rio  Grande  country  have  waited 
for  him,  giving  in  the  end  a strange  theological  twist,  as  in  “The  Impalpable  Void” 
and  in  “Exodus.”  The  picture  of  “Vigil”  is  clear : 

These  were  the  moments  saved  from  sleep. 

The  wrinkled  tree  lay  bare  along  the  roof — 

Death  and  rebirth  of  an  abstract  inertia, 

Creaking  still  against  the  years. 

With  The  Temptation  of  Anthony  Mr.  Schneider,  a new-comer  among  poets, 
gives  originality  in  form  as  well  as  in  matter.  The  title  poem  is  tragic  in  theme ; 
the  old  story  of  misunderstood  and  suffering  genius  dying  in  that  condition,  only 
to  be  heralded  as  a prophet  and  a man  of  honor  thereafter.  There  is  irony  and 
bitter  satire  in  the  poem,  and  in  some  places,  overstatement  of  reality  in  order  to 
gain  desired  ends.  But  “The  Temptation  of  Anthony”  is  a powerful  work,  just  as 
it  is  a long  and  a sustained  one.  The  poetic  form  employed  by  Mr.  Schneider  for 
all  of  his  poems  is  free  verse,  but  with  a difference.  It  is  good  verse  libre.  And 
it  is  a pleasure  to  have  “The  Temptation  of  Anthony”  published  in  a more  accessi- 
ble and  convenient  form  than  the  American  Caravan  in  which  it  first  appeared  last 
year. 

After  consideration,  a choice  of  these  four  books  must  be  made,  for  they  are 
not  of  equal  merit.  For  sheer  force  of  interest  take  the  Temptation  of  Anthony. 
It  will  be  talked  about,  and  it  may  even  be  a marker  on  the  highway  of  poetry. 
For  chiseled  beauty,  there  is  The  Bare  Hills.  For  lyric  lightness  combined  with 
feeling  and  form  there  is  A Stranger  In  Heaven,  and  for  emotion  joined  with 
craftsmanship,  there  is  Exile. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 


Analysis  And  Accusation 

The  American  Novel  To-day,  by  Regis  Michaud.  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.  293  pp.  $2.50. 
Money  Writes!  by  Upton  Sinclair.  New  York:  Albert  and  Charles  Boni.  227  pp.  $2.50. 

The  difference  between  Professor  Michaud’s  volume  and  Mr.  Sinclair’s  is  that 
the  former.  The  American  Novel  To-Day,  is  an  analysis  and  the  latter.  Money 
Writes!,  is  an  accusation;  and  therein  is  a dissimilarity  as  striking  as  the  difference 
between  land  and  sea.  Both  books  have  a common  weakness,  however,  and  that 
is  that  they  are  written  from  very  limited  viewpoints.  Professor  Michaud  chooses 
to  study  the  novel  and  the  novelists  from  the  angle  of  the  psychologist,  and  Mr. 
Sinclair,  running  true  to  form,  favors  the  economic  viewpoint.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  gain  knowledge  of  writers  and  their  ways  will  find  much  omitted  in 
these  two  books. 

All  that  the  French  critic  says  about  the  assembly  of  modern  novelists  that  he 
considers  important — Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry  James,  William  Dean  Howells, 
Edith  Wharton,  Thodore  Dreiser,  Sinclair  Lewis,  James  Branch  Cabell,  Willa 
Gather,  Zona  Gale,  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  Ben  Hecht — is  said  in  the  light  of 
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psychoanalysis.  The  product  is  scintillatingly  brilliant  and  original  despite  oc- 
casional blemishes  in  style.  The  two  chapters  on  Theodore  Dreiser  are  perhaps 
the  keenest  analysis  of  this  Midwestern  that  has  seen  print.  But  there  is  nothing 
analytical  in  the  Upton  Sinclair  book ; all  is  condemnatory — perhaps  it  is  a variety 
of  satire  that  Mr.  Sinclair  is  using.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  weak  and  ineffectual. 
And  the  point  of  view  (rather,  prejudice)  is  narrow,  far  more  so  than  in  The 
American  Novel  To-Day.  Mr.  Sinclair  walks  through  the  gallery  of  eminent 
American  novelists  and  assails  the  busts  of  all  of  them  because,  apparently,  they 
are  not  Socialists  like  himself  and  have  chosen  to  develop  according  to  their  own 
tastes. 

B.  B.  C. 


Song  And  Heart  Of  India 

Fireflies,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  274  pp.  $2.50. 

The  Search,  by  Juddu  Krishnamurti.  New  York:  Boni  and  Liveright.  38  pp.  $1.25. 

The  mystic  and  moral  tone  of  the  East  and  of  India  is  within  these  books  of 
verse.  The  author  of  Fireflies  has  been  a philosopher-poet  and  a leader  of  his 
people  too  long  to  need  an  introduction  to  American  readers,  but  young  Krish- 
namurti, a protege  of  Mrs.  Besant,  was,  until  his  tour  of  this  country  last  year,  a 
comparatively  unknown  figure.  As  to  their  books.  Fireflies  is  a collection  of  two, 
three,  and  four  line  stanzas  creating  a picture,  suggesting  a moral,  or  preaching  a 
sermon,  all  as  fragile  as  fireflies  in  their  short  loveliness.  In  contrast.  The  Search 
is  a long  philosophical  poem  divided  into  five  parts.  Krishnamurti’s  is  the  search 
of  the  spirit  of  man  for  the  Eternal,  just  as  Tagore’s  is  for  beauty  and  morality 
fused  into  flowers  of  thought. 

The  Search,  poor  as  it  is  in  verse  craftsmanship,  seems  to  capture  better  the 
trend  of  Indian  religious  emotionalism  as  we  have  come  to  expect  it.  Its  Theo- 
sophical  attitude  is  sincere.  All  persons  whose  knowledge  is  open  to  religion  will 
find  in  The  Search  an  approximate  answer  to  their  own  longing.  Fireflies,  where 
it  is  not  too  sugar-coated  by  morality,  is  a beautiful  book.  Tagore  says : 

My  offerings  are  not  for  the  temple  at  the  end  of  the  road 
but  for  the  wayside  shrines 
that  surprise  me  at  every  bend. 

And  his  analysis  is  correct. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 


They  say 

Excellent  magazine  . . . vigorously  and  intelligently  managed. — Don.\ld  Davidson. 

The  Archive  is  delightful.  Its  crest  is  not  that  of  a Modernist  rampant  in  a field  of  vers 
libre,  and  its  general  tone  is  characteristic  of  the  traditions  that  its  general  locality  suggests. — 

Stephen  Cooper  Manning,  3. 
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Acknowledgment  of  Books  Received 

Letters  from  Joseph  Conrad,  edited  by  Edward  Garnett.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  312  pp.  $3.50. 
The  River  Between,  by  Louis  Forgione.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  254  pp.  $2.50. 

Behold,  the  Bridegroom,  by  George  Kelly.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.  172  pp.  $1.50. 

Four  Plays,  by  S.  and  J.  A.  Quintero,  in  English  versions  by  Helen  and  Harley  Granville- 
Barker.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.  260  pp.  $2.50. 

The  Seventh  Hill,  by  Robert  Hillyer.  The  Viking  Press.  85  pp.  $1.50. 

Jealous  of  Dead  Leaves,  by  Shaemas  O’Sheel.  Boni  and  Liveright.  72  pp.  $2.00. 

Barrie,  by  Thomas  Moult.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  228  pp.  $2.00. 

Coquette,  by  George  Abbott  and  Anne  Preston  Bridgers.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  137  pp. 

$2.00. 

Daisy  and  Daphne,  by  Rose  Macaulay.  Boni  and  Liveright.  334  pp.  $2.50. 

Poems  In  Praise  of  Practically  Nothing,  by  Samuel  Hoffenstein.  Boni  and  Liveright.  217  pp. 

$2.00. 

Dead  Lovers  Are  Faithful  Lovers,  by  Frances  Newman.  Boni  and  Liveright.  295  pp.  $2.50. 
Selected  Poems  of  Amy  Lowell,  edited  by  John  Livingston  Lowes.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
244  pp.  $3.00. 

Songs  of  Infancy,  by  Mary  Britton  Miller.  The  Macmillan  Co.  144  pp.  $1.75. 

Cotton,  by  Jack  Bethea.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  316  pp.  $2.00. 

In  the  Beginning,  by  Norman  Douglas.  The  John  Day  Co.  309  pp.  $2.50. 

My  Life,  by  Isadora  Duncan.  Boni  and  Liveright.  359  pp.  $5.00. 

The  Training  of  An  American,  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  444  pp.  $5.00. 

kf^ko  they  are,,  etc, 

Douglas  C.  Giles,  who  does  the  frontispiece,  is  connected  not  only  with  the 
Archive  but  also  with  the  Taurian  Players,  an  important  Little  Theatre  group 

* * * Weldon  Stone,  of  Texas,  has  recently  won  first  prize  for  his  play 

We  Write  A Play  in  a contest  conducted  by  the  Dallas  Little  Theatre.  Concerning 
himself  Mr.  Stone  writes,  “At  present  I’m  trying  to  teach  A.  and  M.  cadets  to 
spell  cat  with  a ‘c’  and  one  ‘t’  and  to  write  more  than  two  letters  in  sex  appeal.” 

* * * Opal  Winstead  is  the  author  of  much  verse  that  has  appeared  in  the 

Archive,  and  is  a student  at  Duke  * * * John  Paul  Lucas,  Jr.,  has  inter- 

spersed his  collegiate  years  with  long  stretches  of  reporting  for  a Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
paper  * * * John  Crowe  Ransom  is  another  well-known  poet  who  has  come 

out  of  the  Fugitive  group  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  * * * B.  B.  Carstarphen 

is  editor  of  this  magazine  and  a North  Carolinian  * * * R.  P.  Harriss  edited 

the  Archive  two  years  ago.  Now  he  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  writes  verse  very  often  * * * Lucia  Trent  commented  poetically  upon 

the  country  woman  in  the  March  Archive ; now  she  chooses  a certain  variety  of 
spinster  for  more  comment  * * * Celia  Salkin  is  the  New  Jersey  poet  who 

contributed  A Housewife’s  Lover  Speaks  some  months  ago  * * * Margaret 

Tod  Ritter  both  contributes  a characteristic  bit  of  her  verse  to  this  issue  and  has 
her  latest  book  reviewed  herein  * * * Among  the  reviewers  William  Black- 

burn, Jay  B.  Hubbell,  and  Lewis  Patton  are  English  professors  at  Duke ; 
David  H.  Thorpe,  Rebecca  Kirkpatrick,  S.  Warlick,  B.  B.  Carstarphen, 
Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr.,  and  Robert  J.  Cranford  are  students  with  literary  interests. 
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{Continued  Jrom  page  8) 


tuhn-row.  [Hattie  comes  back  into 
the  room.  She  sees  a white-hooded  fig- 
ure peering  in  the  right  window.  She 
screams,  and  the  door  is  forced  open. 
Hattie  falls  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed. 
Two  men  in  the  uniform  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  enter  the  room  and  cover 
Louis  with  revolvers.] 

Hooded  Spokesman  : Come  out  of 
it,  you  black  bastard!  [Louis  rises, 
frightened  but  self -controlled.  Annie 
rises  and  leans  on  a chair,  shaking  with 
fright  and  weakness.] 

Louis  : All  right.  I know  why  you 
want  me.  I’ll  go.  All  I want’s  a fair 
chance  to  explain. 

Hooded  Spokesman  : We’ll  do  all 
the  explainin’.  March  out  of  here  I 
An’  if  you  run,  there’ll  be  twenty  men 
and  two  blood-hounds  on  your  trail. 
[They  go  out,  Louis  before,  covered 
by  the  revolvers  of  the  hooded  men.] 

Annie  [Collapsing  in  her  chair]  ; 
Oh,  Gawd,  help  us.  Hattie  I Hattie ! 
Where  is  you? 

Hattie  [Rising,  terrified,  from  be- 
side the  bed]  : Heah  I is.  I done  tol’ 
you.  I tol’  you  so.  Dey’s  goin’  to 
hang  ’im. 

Annie:  Oh,  Gawd!  Dey  won’t  do 
dat.  Dey  won’t  kill  old  mammy’s 
onliest  boy. 

Hattie  : Dey  will,  too,  Ma.  I know 
dey  will.  One  ob’m  had  a rope  wid 
’im. 

Annie:  Blast  you,  gal,  shet  yo’  big 


mouf.  I know  dey  won’t  hang  ’im. 
Dey  won’t  kill  mammy’s  fine  big  boy. 
Come  heah,  gal,  come  heah  an’  let  me 
put  my  ahms  around  you.  Dey  can’t 
git  you.  [Hattie  falls  on  her  knees 
before  her  mother.  Annie  puts  her 
arms  around  her.] 

Annie  : Gawd  help  us  now.  Gawd 
help  us  now,  ef  you  evah  means  to. 
Oh,  Gawd,  de  trouble  I’se  seen,  de 
trouble  I’se  seen. 

Hattie  [Bursting  out  wildly]  : 
Yes,  ma,  we’s  all  had  trouble,  an’  mo’s 
acomin’.  Goddam  de  man  ’at  made  us 
niggers. 

Annie:  Hesh,  gal.  Gawd  made  us 
too,  little  as  you  b’lieve  it.  Git  quiet 
now.  Dey’ll  not  hang  my  boy.  Dey’ll 
see  whut  a fine  fellow  he  is  an’  let  ’im 
come  back  to  ’is  mammy.  Git  up  an’ 
look  out  de  doah.  Maybe  dey  didn’t 
take  ’im  away,  aftah  all.  [Hattie  goes 
fearfully  and  peers  out  the  door.] 
Hattie  [Hopefully]  : ’Fo  Gawd, 
ma,  yondah  he  comes,  I b’lieve.  Yes. 
ma,  it’s  him.  Dey  tuhned  ’im  loose. 
But  whut  in  Gawd’s  name’s  de  mat- 
tah?  [Her  voice  trails  off  doubtfully.] 
Hattie  [Screaming]  : Brothah ! 

Whut  dey  done ! [Louis  staggers  into 
the  room;  Annie  rises  and  hobbles 
painfully  toward  him.  Louis  falls 
finally  at  their  feet.  His  shirt  and  the 
flesh  of  his  back  are  torn  from  flog- 
ging.] 

Annie  : Gawd  help  us  po’  sinnahs ! 
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every  chap  can  be  himself 


We  know  one  young  fellow  who  never 
wore  a tie  in  his  life  that  wasn’t  soft  blue 
or  black — or  a shirt  that  wasn’t  all  white. 
But  you  should  see  his  underwear  since  the 
coming  of  Hanes  College  Combinations 
with  pin-striped  and  blazer-striped  shorts. 

Proud  ? Downright  enthusiastically  so — 
of  them  and  of  himself.  We  stopped  in  his 
room  the  other  morning  on  the  way  down- 
stairs. He  laughed.  “Well,  how  do  you 
like  ’em,  now  that  you  see  them  in  their 
native  habitat?  Don’t  look  so  envious. 
You’re  getting  old — but  honestly,  dad,  you 
could  wear  them  yourself.’’ 

We’re  for  them  stronger  than  ever  now 
— and  you  will  be  too  as  soon  as  you  see 


UNDERWEAR 


them.  There’s  just  the  color  you  like.  And 
because  these  combinations  are  made  by 
Hanes  you’ll  find  more  comfort  than  is 
built  into  any  other  underwear.  The  pull- 
over shirt  is  the  soft  knitted  kind.  The 
drawers  can  be  had  in  all-white  patterns  if 
you  prefer. 

Ask  to  see  Hanes  garments  at  your  store. 
There  are  union  suits  as  well — all  un- 
equaled values  for  the  money — all  unequaled 
for  wear.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the  famous 
Hanes  label.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Hanes 
in  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied.  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  New  York 
office,  93  Worth  Street. 


The  Hanes  Guaran- 
tee: We  guarantee 
Hanes  Underiuear  abso- 
lutely, every  thread, 
stitch  and  button.  W e 
guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a nevi 
garment  if  any  seam 
breaks. 
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Gawd  help  us ! Git  ’im  on  de  bed, 
Hat ; lay  ’im  down  on  ’is  face  lak  I 
uster  w’en  he  had  de  heat  on  ’is  little 
back.  [Louis  rouses  and  Hattie  helps 
him  to  the  bed.  He  falls  upon  it  face 
downward.  ] 

Annie;  Git  some  watah  an’  coal  oil, 
gal.  Oh,  good  Gawd,  hab  mercy  on  us 
po’  niggers.  [Hattie  goes  into  the 
kitchen  and  comes  back  with  a pan  of 
zvater  and  a small  can  of  coal  oil.] 

Hattie  : Here,  ma,  heah  dey  is ; but 
fo’  Gawd,  you’ll  hafta  do  it.  I can’t 
stand  it. 

Annie:  Gib  ’em  to  me.  I’ll  tend 

to  my  boy.  I’ll  tend  to  ’im.  [As 


Hattie  stands  horrified  watching  her 
mother  dress  Louis’  lacerated  back, 
the  little  negro  boy  comes  crying  into 
the  room.  Hattie,  startled,  takes  him 
in  her  arms  and  tries  to  soothe  him.] 
Hattie  ; Is  Mammy’s  baby  boy 
scairt,  too?  Dat’s  all  right,  honey.  De 
bad  men’s  done  gone  away  now,  de 
bad  men’s  done  gone  now.  [Raising 
her  voice.]  William!  William!  Come 
heah  to  me!  [William  appears  at  the 
door,  wide-eyed,  apprehensive.] 

William  : I ain’t  done  nuthin’,  ma. 
I ain’t  done  a thing  to  ’im.  He’s  jest 
been  adreamin’  again! 

CURTAIN 


SMITHY 

{Continued from  page  11) 

“Har,  har,  har!”  he  cried,  and  bent  almost  double  in  his  crude 
mirth.  “I  studied  that  same  book,”  he  managed  to  say  between  chuckles. 
"Some  fool  writer  wrote  about  him.” 

"Old  Bill  Smathers  used  to  have  a blacksmith  shop  here;  but  he’s 
dead.  He  went  out  of  business  before  he  died  ai^how.  We  got  a 
first  class  machine  shop  here  where  they  fix  things,  but  it’s  cheaper  to 
go  down  to  the  hardware  store  and  buy  what  you  want  unless  it’s  some- 
thing big.  They  do  acetylene  welding  around  at  different  places; 
maybe  they  could  help  you.  Blacksmithing  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be  and 
the  few  shops  that  is  is  different. 

"Why  mister,”  he  said,  "we  couldn’t  have  a village  smithy  here  any- 
how. So  far  as  I know  there  ain’t  a chestnut  tree  in  the  whole  county.” 
So  let  it  be ; the  dreamer  may  look  far  down  the  starry  path  to 
eternity  and,  if  he  has  eyes  to  see,  may  glimpse  the  stooped  figure  of  a 
mighty  man,  with  grimy  beard,  hairy  chest,  and  leather  apron,  trudging 
along,  an  anvil  under  one  arm  and  a massive  hammer  in  the  other  hand, 
laboriously  treading  the  path  behind — what  queer  things  are  these? — a 
two-seater  bicycle  and  a rumbling,  creaking  stage  coach. 
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Delicious  and  Refreshing 

King  Richard  IJI 
Act  I,  Scene  2 


8 millions 
a day 


^^Framed  in 
the  prodigality  of 
nature^^  ^ 

What’s  the  difference  if  King 
Richard  III  did  live  several  cen- 
turies ago?  Shakespeare  wrote 
his  speech  and  Shakespeare 
wrote  for  the  ages.  Both  liked 
to  refresh  themselves.  May- 
be Shakespeare  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall — one  of 
those  Coca-Cola  ads,  reading: 

Qood  things  from  nine  sunny 
dimes  poured  into  a single  glass. 

The  Coca.Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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AS  MOSCHOS  SANG,— May  Folwell  Hoisington. 
April. 

BEADS, — Virginia  Stait.  December. 

BIRTHDAY, — Helen  Poteat  Stallings.  October. 
BOARDING  HOUSE  SPINSTERS,— Lucia  Trent. 
May. 

CENTURION,  THE, — Opal  Winstead.  November. 
CHASTITY, — Norman  Eisenstadt.  April. 
CLEOPATRA’S  FAREWELL,— Cecil  G.  Agee. 
December. 

COUNTRY  WOMAN,— Lucia  Trent.  March. 
DEFINITION, — Elsie  Louise  Williamson.  Feb- 
ruary. 

FETISH,— Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  May. 

FOOL,  THE, — Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr.  February. 
FROM  A NEW-MADE  GRAVE,— Rebecca  Kirk- 
patrick. March. 

FROM  A WINDOW  OF  THE  NIGHT  EX- 
PRESS,— Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  February. 
GRAPH  OF  THE  COSMOS,— Donald  Davidson. 
April. 

GRAY  STREET, — Opal  Winstead.  January. 
GROVE  OF  SYCAMORES,  A,— Hall  Swain.  No- 
vember. 

GUINEVERE  AT  ASTOLAT,— Luella  Stone. 
A pril. 

HEART  OF  INDIA,— Margaret  Tod  Ritter.  Oc- 
tober. 

HER  WORLD, — Opal  Winstead.  December. 
HOUSEWIFE’S  LOVER  SPEAKS,  THE,— Celia 
Salkin.  December. 

I HAVE  NOT  BUILT  A SCAFFOLD,— Hall 
Swain.  January. 

INVERSION, — Gerald  M.  Crona.  March. 

JOHN  KEATS  AND  FANNIE  BRAWNE  GO 
BY, — Virginia  McCormick.  April. 

KING  HAS  SAID  THE  DREAD  BLACK  MASS, 
THE, — Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr.  March. 

L.  PLAYS  THE  HARPSICHORD,— Robert  P. 

Tristram  Coffin.  October. 

LYRIC, — Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jr.  October. 
MEASURE, — Ralph  Cheyney.  November. 

MOON  IN  FLOWER, — Agnes  Lillian  Pace.  Oc- 
tober. 

MOON-MIST,— Hall  Swain.  April. 
MUTUALITY,— Mary  Little.  April. 

OCTOBER  MOON-MADNESS,— Helen  Poteat 
Stallings.  October. 

OUR  CITIES  MADE  WITH  HANDS,— John 
Crowe  Ransom.  May. 

PEACOCKS  IN  SNOW,— Robert  P.  Tristram  Cof- 
fin. October. 

PINE  TREES,— Gerald  M.  Crona.  April. 
QUERY, — John  Brewster.  March. 

RATIO, — Dillard  Stokes.  February. 


SHADOWS  BEYOND, — Carl  Carmer.  November. 
SHROUD, — Katharine  Washburi  Harding.  De- 
cember. 

SONNET, — Hall  Swain.  November. 

SONNET, — Carl  Carmer.  January. 

SOUTHERN  ROAD,  A,— Helene  Johnson.  Janu- 
ary. 

SOUVENIR, — Helen  Poteat  Stallings.  February. 
SPIDER-WEB  SCHOLAR,  THE,— Julian  Ray- 
ford. January. 

TALIESIN, — May  Folwell  Hoisington.  November. 
TAR, — Ruth  Lambert  Jones.  November. 

TWO  POEMS, — Frank  David  Woollen.  De-  miber. 
TWO  POEMS  IN  SEASON,— Edwin  Bjorkman. 
January. 

UNDER  THE  MILL,— Judy  Rayford.  March. 
UNREMEMBERED  MOMENTS,— Opal  Winstead. 
February. 

UNSOILED, — Dillard  Stokes.  December. 

URN  BURIAL,  A, — Evelyn  Newman.  February. 
WARNING,— R.  P.  Harriss.  May. 

WOOERS,— Celia  Salkin.  May. 

WORK  SONG,— Opal  Winstead.  May. 

Special  Articles  and  Essays 
ACE  OF  SPADES, — Jennings  Graham  King. 
March. 

BAUDELAIRE  AND  FORTY  YEARS,— William 
Bandy.  March. 

BOBBED  HAIR, — Virginia  McCormick.  October. 
CO-ED  HAS  ARRIVED,  THE,— S.  Warlick. 
January. 

COUNTRY  DOCTOR,  THE,— Gay  Allen.  Octo- 
ber. 

CRITICS  TURNED  BOOSTERS,— B.  B.  Carstar- 
phen.  May. 

LEAVES  FROM  A NOTEBOOK.  December. 
MARKET  NERVE,  THE,— Charles  W.  Ferguson. 
February. 

PEBBLES, — The  Hippocampe.  October-May. 
REMEMBERED  MOMENTS,— Virginia  McCor- 
mick. November. 

SIGNED  BY  MR.  CABELL,— James  B.  Spencer. 
October. 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS:  HUMANITARIAN,- James 
A.  McCain.  December. 

SMITHY,— John  Paul  Lucas,  Jr.  May. 

TAOS,- — John  Chapman.  January. 

THIRST, — Bernard  H.  Tones.  February. 

...  TO  MAKE  A WORLD,— S.  R.  Brookshire. 
N ovember. 

UNDER  THIS  STONE,— A.  B.  Gibson.  April. 
UNTO  THE  THIRD  GENERATION,— Thomas  J. 
Shaw,  Jr.  December. 

WHAT  IS  A COLLEGE  PAPER  FOR?,— Albert 
H.  Cotton.  A' ovember. 

WHO  THEY  ARE,— Editor.  October-May. 
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Stories 

CONFESSIONAL, — Virginia  McCormick.  March. 
TEMPOS  EDAX  RERUM,— Virginia  Stait.  Octo- 
ber. 

FOUR  SEASONS,  THE,— May  Bess  Rayford. 
N ovemher. 

KNOWN  AND  UNKNOWN,— L.  S.  Blades^  Jr. 
April. 

WOMAN  WITH  THE  CANDLE,  THE,— Joy 
Kime  Benton.  February. 

Plays 

EPISODE, — Eulalie  Spence.  April. 

HOME, — Weldon  Stone.  May. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,— Paul  Green.  December. 


Art 

COUNTRY  HOUSE, — Preston  Moses.  March. 
FELIS  CATUS, -Ralph  Fuller.  February. 
GOPHER, — Ralph  Fuller.  November. 

“HE  RELAXES,  SPRAWLING  UPON  THE 
COUCH  . , . ”, — Douglas  C.  Giles.  April. 
ORTYX  VIRC  INIANUS,— Ralph  Fuller.  Decem- 
ber. , 

“TROUBLE’S  ALWAYS  WHERE  COLOR  IS 
. . .” — Douglas  Giles.  May. 

Reviews 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Walt  Whitman,  by  William 
E.  Barton.  Jay  B.  Hubbeil.  May. 

Adam  and  Eve,  by  John  Erskine.  John  O.  Red- 
ding, Jr.  February. 

America,  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon.  B.  B. 
Carstarphen.  December. 

American  Novel  To-day,  The,  by  Regis  Michaud. 
B.  B.  C.  May. 

American  Songbag,  The,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Jay 
B.  Hubbeil.  February. 

Art  of  Theatre-Going,  The,  by  John  Drinkwater. 

William  Sprinkle.  March. 

Bare  Hills,  The,  by  Yvor  Winters.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
May. 

Ballads  For  Sale,  by  Amy  Lowell.  Opal  Winstead. 
January. 

Beads  and  Charms,  compiled  by  May  Folwell 
Hoisin^on.  B.  B.  C.  November. 

Black  April,  by  Julia  Peterkin.  James  A.  Mc- 
Cain. November. 

Blue  Voyage,  by  Conrad  Aiken.  B.  B.  Carstar- 
phen. November. 

Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  The,  by  Thornton  Wilder. 

Frances  Newman.  March. 

Bright  Doom,  The,  by  John  Hall  Wheelock.  Thomas 
J.  Shaw,  Jr.  December. 

Castles  in  Spain,  by  John  Galsworthy.  Thomas  J. 
Shaw,  Jr.  March. 

Celibate  Lives,  by  George  Moore.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
January. 

Changing  South,  The,  by  William  J.  Robertson. 

B.  B.  Carstarphen.  March. 

Charles  Darwin,  by  Henshaw  Ward.  Henry  Gib- 
son, Jr.  January. 

Circus  Parade,  by  Jim  Tully.  B.  B.  Carstarphen. 
October. 

Companionate  Marriage,  The,  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey  and  Wainwright  Evans.  Albert  H. 
Cotton.  January. 

Congaree  Sketches,  by  E.  C.  L.  Adams.  Mary  H. 
Vance.  December. 

Death  Comes  For  the  Archbishop,  by  Willa  Gather. 

Rebecca  Kirkpatrick.  December. 

Dream  of  a Woman,  by  Remy  de  Gourmont.  T. 
J.  S.,  Jr.  February. 

Dusty  Answer,  by  Rosamond  Lehmann.  John 
Marshall.  January. 


Eden,  by  Murray  Sheehan.  Lacy  Waverly  Ander- 
son. March. 

Eros  the  Slayer,  by  Aino  Kallas.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
February. 

Escape,  by  John  Galsworthy.  B.  B.  Carstarphen. 
February. 

Essays,  by  Leonard  Woolf.  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
March. 

Evergreen  Tree,  The,  by  Kathleen  Millay.  T.  J. 

S.,  Jr.  December. 

Exile,  by  Theodore  Maynard.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr.  May. 
Fifth  Child,  The,  by  Klaus  Mann.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
February. 

Fire  and  Sleet  and  Candlelight,  by  Eleanor  Carroll 
Chilton,  Herbert  Agar,  and  Willis  Fisher.  T. 
J.  S.,  Jr.  April. 

Fireflies,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
May. 

Fugitives,  An  Anthology  of  Verse.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
April. 

Good  Woman,  A,  by  Louis  Bromfield.  B.  B.  C. 
October. 

Green  Acres,  by  Vivian  Yeiser  Laramore.  Jay  B. 
Hubbeil.  January. 

Gritny  People,  by  R.  Emmett  Kennedy.  Thomas 
J.  Shaw,  Jr.  April. 

Hale's  Pond,  by  James  Whaler.  Opal  Winstead. 
April. 

Happy  Ending,  by  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  T.  J. 

S.,  Jr.  February. 

High  Thursday,  by  Roger  Burlingame.  Robert  J. 
Cranford.  May. 

History  of  Anthony  Waring,  The,  by  May  Sinclair. 
S.  Warlick.  February. 

In  the  Valley,  by  Paul  Green.  B.  B.  Carstarphen. 
April. 

Jalna,  by  Mazo  de  la  Roche.  Lillian  Bridges 
Stewart.  January. 

Judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  The,  by  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton. Whitfield  Huff  Marshall.  April. 

King  of  Spain,  The,  by  Maxwell  Bodenheim.  Re- 
becca Kirkpatrick.  May. 

King's  Henchman,  The,  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay.  Marie  Updike  White.  November. 

Lazarus  Laughed,  by  Eugene  O’Neill.  B.  B.  Car- 
starphen. January. 

Life  and  I,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford.  Thomas  j. 
Shaw,  Jr.  _ May. 

Listening  to  Silence,  by  Jesse  S.  Lasky,  Jr.  Lacy 
Waverly  Anderson.  April. 

Little  Henrietta,  by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese.  Vir- 
ginia Stait.  March. 

Little  Sins,  by  Katharine  Brush.  J.  T.  December. 
Love  Child,  The,  by  Edith  Olivier.  Helen  Chand- 
ler. February. 

Mad  Folk  of  the  Theatre,  by  Otis  Skinner.  Lewis 
Patton.  May. 

Man  of  gaming.  A,  by  Nelson  Antrin  Crawford. 
David  H.  Thorpe.  May. 

Man  Who  Was  Born  Again,  The,  by  Paul  Busson. 

Ralph  Fuller.  November. 

Marionette,  The,  by  Edwin  Muir.  C.  Heath. 
October. 

Men  of  Destiny,  hy  Walter  Lippman.  Spencer  Bell. 
February. 

Money  Writes!  by  Upton  Sinclair.  B.  B.  C.  May. 
Mr.  Fortune's  Maggot,  by  Sylvia  Townsend  War- 
ner. Gay  W.  Allen.  October. 

Music  Makers,  The,  by  Murrell  Edmonds.  Ber- 
nard H.  Jones.  March. 

My  Heart  and  My  Flesh,  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Rob- 
erts. B.  B.  C.  December. 

New  Medical  Follies,  The,  by  Morris  Fishbein. 

John  O.  Redding,  Jr.  October. 

New  Testament,  A,  by  Sherwood  Anderson.  T.  J. 

S.,  Jr.  October. 

On  the  Sixth  Day,  by  Giuseppe  Bianco.  S.  War- 
lick.  May. 
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On  the  King’s  Couch,  by  Octave  Aubry.  Gerald 
M.  Crona.  April. 

Palace  of  Silver,  by  Kate  Slaughter  McKinney. 
B.  B.  C.  March. 

Prohibition  and  Christianity,  by  John  Erskine. 
Spencer  Bell.  December. 

Rainbow  Round  My  Shoulder,  by  Howard  W. 

Odum.  Thomas  J.  Shaw,  Jr.  April. 

Riders  in  the  Sun,  by  C.  T.  Davis.  Hall  Swain. 
April. 

Salome,  with  Inventions  by  John  Vassos.  T.  J.  S., 
Jr.  March. 

Search,  The,  by  Jiddu  Krishnamurti.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr. 
May. 

Selected  Poems  of  Edith  H.  Thomas,  edited  by 
Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse.  T.  J.  S.,  Jr.  Feb- 
ruary. 

Short  History  of  Women,  A,  by  John  Langdon- 
Davies.  Marie  Updike  White.  March. 

Show  Window,  by  Elmer  Davis.  Thomas  J.  Shaw, 
Jr.  February. 

Skull  of  Swift,  The,  by  Shane  Leslie.  William 
Blackburn.  May. 

Slag,  by  John  McIntyre.  A.  D.  B.  November. 
Something  About  Eve,  by  James  Branch  Cabell. 

James  B.  Spencer.  November. 

Soldier  of  the  South,  by  Arthur  Crew  Inman. 
T.  J.  S.,  Jr.  May. 

Sotithern  Charm,  by  Isa  Glenn.  B.  B.  C.  March. 
Southern  Exposure,  by  Peter  Mitchel  Wilson.  B. 
B.  C.  January. 

Southern  Literary  Studies,  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
T.  J.  S.,  Jr.  October. 

Steep  Ascent,  by  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer.  Thomas 
J.  Shaw.,  Jr.  January. 

Strange  Interlude,  by  Eugene  O’Neill.  B.  B.  Car- 
starphen.  April, 

Stranger  in  Heaven,  A,  by  Harold  Vinal.  T.  J.  S., 
Jr.  May. 

Studies  in  Recent  Aesthetics,  by  Katherine  Gilbert. 
T.  J.  S.,  Jr.  December. 

Tall  Men,  The,  by  Donald  Davidson.  Jay  B.  Hub- 
bell.  November. 


Temptation  of  Anthony,  The,  by  Isidor  Schneider. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr.  May.  1 

That  Man  Heine,  by  Lewis  Browne.  B.  B.  C.  2 

February.  .1 

Third  Book  of  Modern  Verse,  The,  by  Jessie  B.  J 

Rittenhouse.  G.  M.  C.  March.  T 

Tomorrow  and  Other  Poems,  by  Anne  Arrington  1 

Tyson.  Jay  B.  Hubbell.  January.  J 

Trees  at  Night,  by  Art  Young.  Ralph  Fuller.  ^ 

February. 

Tristram,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  William 
Blackburn.  November. 

Tristran  and  Iseult,  by  Joseph  Bedier.  Pauli  F. 

Baum.  January. 

Tristran  and  Isolt,  by  ’’■.r.n  Masefield.  Pauli  F. 

Baum.  Jarvary. 

Ultra  Violet  Tales,  by  . O Villa.  John  Paul 
Lucas,  Jr.  February. 

Undefeated,  The,  by  C.;r.,lQ  ^ohr.son.  Thomas 
J.  Shaw,  Jr.  Oci  ■ 

Under  the  Locust  Trees  ..  j.  M.  Chadwick. 

Jay  B.  Hubbell.  Jan,-  ' _ 

Venture,  by  Max  Eastman,  'j.  B.  C.  April. 

Vestal  Fire,  by  Compton  Ma  ;nzie.  Frances  New- 
man. March. 

Wayward  Man,  The,  by  St.  j ". Ervine.  Lena 
Brooks.  February. 

White  Sail  Set,  A,  by  Virginia  Ly>'e  Tua^tall. 

T.  J.  S.,  Jr.  February. 

Willie  Lamberton,  by  Elizabeth  Manning.  Rebecca 
Kirkpatrick.  February. 

Wind  Out  of  Betelgeuse,  by  Margaret  Tod  Ritter.' 

B.  B.  Carstarphen.  May. 

Wings  and  Wishes,  by  W.  H.  McCreary.  Jay  B. 

Hubbell.  January. 

Wolf  Cub,  The,  by  Maurice  Soulie.  Helen  Hastinge 
Scott.  January. 

Woodcutter's  House,  The,  by  Robert  Nathan.  Gay 
Allen.  December. 

Yankee  Passional,  A,  by  Samuel  Ornitz.  David 
H.  Thorpe.  April. 
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